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HISTOEY 
EUROPEAN MOEALS. 



OHAPTER IV. 

FBOM CONSTANTISE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

Hating in the last chapter given a brief, but I tnist not 
albTgcthti mdisbinct, a<:coimt of the causes that ensm'ed the 
triumph of Christianity in Eome, and of the character of the 
opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and alao the 
methods by wliich it attempted to realise it. And at the 
very outset of this enqniiy it is necessary to guard against a 
serious error. It is common with many persons to establish 
a comparison between Christianity and Paganism, by placing 
the teaching of the Chiistians in juxtaposition with corre- 
sponding passages from the writings of Marcus Aui-elius or 
Seneca, and to regard the superiority of the Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measure of the moitil 
ailTaiice that was effectfid by Christianity. But a moment's 
reflection is sufficient to display the injustice of such a con- 
clusion. The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosoiiliy. 
Tlie ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The firet 
were the specuLitions of a few highly cnltivateil individuals. 
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2 nisTORV or euhopeas morals. 

and neither had nor could have had any direct influence upon 
the masses of mantind. The second were indissol Uycfn 
nected with the worship, hopes, and feara of a vast el gi ua 
system, that acts at least as powerfully on the moat i^no nt 
as on the moat eilucated. The chief objects of Pagan bgi 
wete to foretell the future, to explain the univei'se to e t 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of the goda. They contained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution 
of preaching, or to the moral pi-epai-ation for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for apiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of the piicst than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philosophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To amnlgaauite 
these two spheres, to incorpbi'ate moral culture with religion, 
and thus to enlist in behalf of the fonner that desire to enter, 
by means of ceremonial observances, into direct conmiunication 
with Heaveii, which experience has shown to be one of the 
most uuivei'sal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important acliievemeuta of Oliristunity. Something 
had, no doubt, been alreaily attempted ia this direction. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetoriciana, hid become 
moi-e popular. The Pythngoi-eans enjouied leligioiis ceie- 
monies for the purpose of puiifying the mind, and expiatory 
rites were common, especially in the Oriental relngiona But 
it was the distinguishing characteiistic of Clnistianity that 
its moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, oi spas- 
modic. Unlike all Fagan religions, it made nior<il teuchmg a 
main function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition of 
the due performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its cere- 
monies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it laboured 
systematically and perseveringly for the r^neration of man- 
kind. Under its influence, doctrines concerning the nature 
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of God, the immortalitj- of the soul, and the duties of man, 
■which the noblest intellects of antiquity could barely grasp, 
have become the truisms of the village school, the provei'ba 
of the cottage and of the alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved this 
great result without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. These may be either interested or disinterested, and 
in both spheres the influence of Christianity was very great. 
In the first, it effected a complete revolution by its teaching 
concerning the fiiture world and concerning the nature of 
sin. Tlie doctrine of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
among the philosophers who clung to it most ai'dently it 
was regarded solely in the Ught of a consolation. Christianity 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
addition to the doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
retribution must be regarded as profoundly original. That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of great 
duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of the 
worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance which 
are so conspicuous in Christian biographies. But the Chris- 
tian notion of the enormity of little sins, the belief that all the 
detaib of life will be scrutinised hei-eafter, that weaknesses 
of character and petty infractions of duty, of which the 
historian and the biogi-aiiber take no note, which have no 
perceptible influence upon society, and which scarcely elicit a 
comment among mankind, may be made the grounds of 
eternal condemnation beyond the grave, was altc^ther un- 
known to the ancients, and, at a time when it jjossessed all 
the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted to transform the 
character. The eye of the Pagan philosopher was evei- fixed 
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upon viitwe, the eye of Uie Glimtiau teacher wpoti aiii. The 
first sought to amend meu by extolling the beauty of holi- 
ness ; tho second by awakening the sentiment of remoi'se. 
Each method luid its excellences and its defects. PhiliKOphy 
■was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but altogether 
im^wtent to i-ogeiiciute, laaukind, It did mucJi to encourage 
virtue, but little or notliing to restrain vice. A relish or 
taste for virtue was formed and cultivated, which attracted 
many to its practice ; b\it in this, as in the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly vitiated 
became altogether incapable of appi-eciating it, and the trans- 
formation of such a nature, which -was continaally effected by 
Ohmtianity, was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy.' 
Experience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to tho beauty and dignity of virtue, can ho con- 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be oven awa,keneil to 
such a genuine i-eniorse for sin as to reverse the cuiTciit of 
their dispodtiims, detach them from the most inveterate 
liabita, and I'cuew the whole tcmor of their Kvos. 

But tho hahit of dikithig chiefly on the darker side of human 
nature, while it has contributed much to the regeneratiiig 
cf&cacy of Christian teaching, has not been without its disad- 
vantages. Habitually measuiing chatacter by its aberrationH, 
theolc^iona, in their estimates of those strong and passionate 
natui-ea in which gi-eat virtues are bahvnced by great failings, 
have usually fallen into a signal injustice, which is the nioi'o 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the P=alms of 
David are a conspicuous pi-oof of what a noble, teiidei, m 1 
]>assioiiate nature could survive, even in an adulteier ind a 
murderer. Partly, too, thraugh this bahit of opcr^tm„ 
tlii-ough tho sense of sin, and partly fi-om a de'^ue to "ihow 
that man is in an abnoimal and dislocated condition they 



' Tliero ia a romarkablo passage depraTcd, m 
of Colfnis, on the impossibility of answer to ni 
restoring a nfltiiro once thorouglily 
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have continually propounded distorted and d^jraduig views 
of human nature, have represented it as altogether under the 
empire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtues of the heathen 
to he ot the nature of sin. But nothing can be more certain 
tJifln that that which is exceptional and distinctive in human 
nature is not its vice, tut its excellence. It is not the sen- 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or envy, which are all 
displayed in equal or greater degrees in different departments 
of tlie animal world ; it is that moral nature which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to classify hia 
emotions, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
sifter moral perfection. Kor is it less certain that in civilised, 
and therefore develoi)ed. man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; 
the sight of SMfFeiing moi'e readily produces pity than joy ; 
gratitude, not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred 
benefit. The sympatliies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodnras, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
OF distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature per- 
fectly innocent, 

' But these exa^erations of human depravity, which have 
attained tlieir extreme limits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the fii-st thi-ee centuries. The sense 
of sin was not yet accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was regarded rather as a 
redemption from enor than from sin,' and it is a significant 
faet that the epithet ' well deserving,' which the Pagans 
usually put u]^>on their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip- 
tion in the Christian catacombs. The Pelagian controversy, 
the teaching of St. Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually inb'odiiced the doctrine of the utter depi-avity of 

' This is will slioirn hy PrtssciiFi in his Hist, da Trois premkra 
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man, which liaa proved in later times the fertile souice of 
degrading superstition. 

In sustiiining and definir^ the notion of sin, the early 
Church employed the machinery of aw elaborate legislation. 
Constant communion with the Church was r^arded as of the 
very highest importance. Participation in the Sacrament 
was hclieved to he essential to eternal life. At a veiy 
early period It was given to infanta, and already in the 
time of St. Cyprian we find the practice universal in the 
Oharch, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordinarily necessary to their salvation.' Among the !«3ults 
it was customary to receive the Saci-ament daily, in some 
churches four times a week.^ Even in the days of persecution 
the only part of thdr service the Chiiatians consented to omit 
was the half-secular agape.' The clei^ had power to accord 
or withhold access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with 
which they were r^arded was so great that thoy were able 
to dictate their own conditions of communion. 

From these circumstances there very naturally arose a 
vast system of mora! discipline. It was always acknowledged 
that men could only rightly approach the sacred table in 
certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon added that 
the commission of crimes should be expiated by a period of 
penance, before access to the communion was granted. A 

' Seo a groat, deal of infurmii- of tlifl most important, of the in- 

tioti oji this subject in Biaghnm'a etJtutioQS of early Christianity. 

AntiquitieB cfthe Christian ChuTch Bingham showB that the adminis- 

{Osford, 1853), vol. r. pp. 370- tration of the Kntharist to infanta 

378. It is curiona tliat those very continued inFcanca till the twelfth 

noisy contemporary divines who centuiy. 

prafess to resuscitate the man- 'See Cavp.'a Primitiiie Chria- 

Bers of the primitive Church, and lianily, part i. eh.xi. At first the 

who lay so mnch stress on the S.icranient was nsnaHy roeeivecl 

minutest ceremonial observances, ercry day jliutthiscnstomfloinde- 

have !efc unpractised what was an- dined in the Eastern Church, anil 

doubtedly one of the most nni- atkst passed away in the West. 
Tcrsil, and w;is Iclieved to he one ' Plin. E^. i. 97. 
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muJlitiido of offeneea, of very various degrees of magnitude, 
such as prolonged abstinence fi-om religious services, prenup- 
tial unchftstity, prostitution, adultery, the adoption of the 
pi-ofession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betiayal of 
ChristianB to pereecutors, and paiderastia or unnatural love, 
wore specified, to eflch of which a definite spiritual penalty 
was annexed. The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks. More serious offenders were 
deprived of it for a year, or for ten yeai-s, or until the hour 
of death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
greater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever. Duiing the jjeriod of penaaco the penitent was 
compelled to abstain from the marriage-bed, and from all 
other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in religious 
exercises. Before he was readmitted to communion, he was 
accustomed pubKcly, before the assembled ChristianB, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his head, 
with his hair shaven off, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud his sins, and to implore 
the favour of absolution. The excommunicated man was not 
only cut off for ever from the Christian rites ; he was severed 
also from all intercourse with his former friends. No Chris- 
tian, on pain of being himself excommunicated, might eat 
with him or speak with him. He must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.' 

This system of l^islation, resting upon religious terrorism, 
foima one of the most important p^rts of early ecclesiastical 
history, and a leading object of the C-ouncils was to develop 
or modify it. Although confession was not yet an habi- 
tual and universally olligatoiT nte although it was only 

' Thd itIioIb aulijeot of tin pnntel m tho library of Anglo- 

ponitenlja! discipline is treattd Catholic Theology), and also in 

ininntely in MnrshairB Pfnifra^ioZ Eingham.Tol.Tii. TertuUian gives 

Viseipline of the Primilite Church a, graphic description of the public 

(first puWiahfld in 1714, anl re penances Be Pudicit. v. 13, 
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n cases of notorious siiiis, ifc ia macifest tliat we hitvo 
in thia Ej-stem, cot jjotentJally or in gcmi, biit in full de- 
velojied activity, an ecclesiastical despotism of the most 
CTUsLiiig ordBr. But altkough this recc^iiition of tLe right 
of the clergy to withiiold from men what was believed to 
ho essential to their salvation, laid the foimdatioa of tlie 
worst superstitions of Eome, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect. Every system of law is a system of 
education, for it fixes in the minds of men certain conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of 
different crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to the religions feelings, 
than the penitential lUsciplino of the Ghurct. More than, 
perhaps, any othei- single agency, it confirmed that conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which wais one of the two great levers by which Christianity 
acted upon mankind. 

But if (Jhristiiinity was remarkable for its ai^ieals to the 
selfish or interested side of our nature, it was far more re- 
mai'kable for the empii'e it attained over disinteveated onthu- 
aiasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God ; the 
Stoic, to follow reason; the Christian, to the love of Ohiist. 
The later Stoics had often united their notions of excellence 
in an ideal sage, andEpictetus had even urged his disciples to 
set hefore them some man of surpassing excellence, and to 
imagine him continually near them ; but the utmost the 
Stoic ideal could become was a model for imitation, and the 
admiration it inspired could never deepen into affection. It 
was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
oonturiea baa iuspii'cd the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, 
temjieiajuents, and conditions ; has been not only the highest 
l>attem of virtue but the sti'ongest incentive to its practice ; 
and lias a'cercised so deep an influence that it may be tndy 
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Siiicl that the simple I'ecoixl of thi'ee short years of active !ifo 
has done more to wgenerate aud to soften mantinil than all 
tlie disquisitions of philosophera, and all the exhortations of 
moralists. Tliia has indeed been the well-spring of whatever 
is best and purest in the Chiistian life. Amid all the sins 
and fallings, amid all the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, au enduring 
pi-inciple of regeneration. Perfect love knows no rights. It 
ci'eates a boimdlesa, uncalctilating self-abn^ation that trans- 
forms the charactci", and is Hie parent of every virtue. Side 
by side with the terrorism and the superstitions of dogma- 
tism, there have ever existed in Christianity those who 
would echo the wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to serve God for Himself alone ; and 
the power of tlie love of Christ has been dispLiyed alike in the 
most heroic pages of Christian martyrdom, iu the most 
pathetic pages of Chi'istian resignation, in the tenderest pages 
of Christian charity. It was shown by the martyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending to the last 
moment their ai-ms in the form of the cross they loved ; ' 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare ; ^ who looked with joy iipon thuir 
gliastly wounds, because they had been received for Christ;^ 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St. Pelicitos was 
seized with the pangs of chUdbiith as she lay in prison 

' Ensebiug. H. E. viij. 7. to her in the form of B Christian 

= St. Chryeostnm telJs this of physician, and offered to dress her 

St. Babylas. See Tfllemont, Mhn. irounds ; but she refiised, saying 

yo«f termr a fBnt. ecsl. tome iii. that she irislied for no physician 

p. 403. bat Cliriet. St. Peter, in the nama 

• In tho prefaee to a very of that Celestial Physician, coia- 

ancient Milanese missal it is said nrnnded her n-oJnds to close, and 

of St. Agatha, that as she lay in her body became whole as before, 

tho prison coll, torn hy tSia inatni- (Tillemont, tomo iii. p. 412.) 
ments of torture, St. Peter came 
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awaiting the hour of martyrJoni, and aa her sufferings ex- 
torted from her a ciy, one who stood by said, ' If you now 
suffer so much, what will it he when you are thrown to wild 
beasts?' 'What I now suffer,' she answered, concenis my- 
self alone; but then another will suffer for me, for I will 
then suffer for Him.' ' ^\Tien St. Melaaia had lost both her 
■ husband and her two sons, kneeling by the bed where the 
remains of those she loved were laid, the childless widow 
exclaimed, ' Lord, I shall serve Tbee more humbly and 
readily for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from 

Christian virtue was described by St. Augustine as ' the 
order of lovc.'^ Those who know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the enei^ of 
the passions ; who have obsei'ved how han-en Mahommedan- 
ism has been in all the higher and more tender virtues, 
because its noble morality and its pure theism have been 
united with no living example; who, above all, have traced 
through the histoiy of the Christian Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate the value of 
this purest and most distinctive source of Christian enthu- 
siasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the cariy Church. The sense of the fixity of ualui'al laws is 
now BO deeply implanted in the minds of men, that no truly 
educated person, whatever may be his rel^ous opinions, 
seriously believes that all the more startling phenomena 
ai'ound him — storms, earthquakes, invasions, or famines — 
are results of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
intended to affect some human interest. But by the early 
Cliristians all these things were directly traced to the Master 
they so dearly loved. The result of this conviction was a 
state of feeling we can now barely understand. A gi'eat poet, 

' Sea her nets in Euinart, tntis: ordo est amoria." — De Ciii. 

' St. Jerome, Ep. ssiii. Dei, xv, 2'i. 

"Definiciobrevis et vera Tir- 
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iu lines which are amoug the noblest in English iiteratiu'e, 
has apoken of oae who had (lied as united to the ail-perviul- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
heanty and the jiassion of hta heing blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, his voice heard in alt ita melodies, 
his spirit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that permeates and animates the globe. Some- 
thii^ of tliia kind, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief of the early Christian world. The universe, 
to them, was transfigured by love. All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were read in a new light, were endued with 
a new significaJice, acquired a religiotis sanctity, Christianity 
offered a deeper consolation tluiu any prospect of endless life, 
or of mjllennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look up to heaven and to say, ' Thou, 
God, carest for me.' 

It is not suiprising that a religious system which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which by 
its doctrine of future retribution, by its organisation, and by 
ita capacity of producing a disinterested enthusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised its disciples to a very high condition of sanctity. 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that, for nearly two hundred 
years after its establishment in Eui-ope, the Chiiatian com- 
munity exhibited a moral purity which, if it haa been equalled, 
has never for any long -period been sui^iassed. Completely 
separated from the Bomau world that was around them, 
abstaining aUke from political life, from appeals to the tri- 
bunals, and from military occupations ; looking forwaKl 
continually to the immediate advent of their Master, and 
the destruction of the Empire in which they dwelt, and ani- 
mated by all the fervour of a young religion, the Christians 
found within themselves a whole order of ideas and feehngs 
sufficiently powerful to guard them from the contamination 
of their age. In their general bearing towards society, and 
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ill the nature and minuteness of their scruples, they piwh- 
uhly bore a gi-cater i-esembliuice to the Quakei-s than to any 
other esiating sect.' Some serious signs of moral decatlcniM 
in^ht, indeed, be detected even before the Decian persecution ; 
and it was obvious that the triumph of tlie Ohurch, by 
introducing numei-ous nominal Christians iato its i>a]e, by 
cjcposing it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity, and 
by foixiing it into connection with secular politics, must have 
damped its zeal and impaii'ed its purity; yet few persons, I 
think, who had contemplated Christianity as it oxiatod in 
the first three centuries would have imstgiued it possible that 
it should completely supei'sede the Fagac worship around it ; 
tliat its teaehera should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stomp their influeace on every page of l^'ialatiou, 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
years; and yet that the period in which they were so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptible in history. 

The leading features of that period may be shortly toid. 
From the death of Marcus Aui-elius, about which time Ou-is- 
tianity assumed an important influence in the Eoman woild, 
the decadence of the Empire was rapid and almost uninter- 
inpted. Tlie first Christisln emperor transferred his capital to 
a new city, uncontamuiated by the traditions and the glories 
of Paganism ; ami he thei-e founded an Empire which deriveil 
all its ethics fi-om Christian sources, and which continued in 

' BesidoB tlm obvious poiiita of Tertnllian (ife CorowiS) ;i!n>ut 

rtsombUnee in tho common, though Chiiatiana wnacing lanrol wreiiths 

nutanivoTsal, belief tliat ChriBCians in the festivats, becaiiBO laurel tub 

ahould abstain from all wenpons failed after Daphne, the lover of 

and from all oaths, the \iho\e Apollo, was much of the same Mud 

teaching of the eaxly Christians as that vbich led the Quakers to 

iibout the duty of BJniplieity, and cofusB to speak of Tuesday ocWed- 

ihu wickedness of ornaments in nesday, last thoy shonld rocogniso 

dress (aw eapeoiaUy the writings the goJa Tueaco or Woden. On the 

of Tortulliiin, Clemena Alexan- other band, the eccloaiastieal .is- ' 

drinus, and Chryaoatom, on this pectsandthosaemmentaldoctrines 

aniiject), is eiceediuglj like tliaf, of the Ohurph were the eKtiiinio 

of the Quakers. Tlw acruplo of oppositcs of Quakerism. 
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existence for about eleven liiindred years. Of that Byzantine 
Empire the univei-sal verdict of history 13 that it constitutes, 
with scarcely an exception, the most thorougljly bfise and 
despicable form that civilisation lias yet assumed. Though 
very cruel and very sensual, tlicre have beea times when 
cruelty assumed more mthlesa, and sensuality more extrava- 
gant, aspects ; but tliere has been no other enduring civilisa- 
tion so absolutely destitute of all tlie forms and eleinenta of 
greatness, and none to which the epithet mean may be so em- 
phatically applied. The Byzantine Empire was pre-eminently 
the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men who 
had ceased to lie brave without learning to be virtuous. 
Without patriotism, without the fruition or desire of liberty, 
itfter the first paroxysms of religious agitation, without genius 
or intellectual activity ; slaves, and willing slaves, in both 
their actions and their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and 
in the most frivolous pleasiu'es, the people only emerged from 
their listlessness when some theological subtilty, or some 
rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated them into frantic 
riots. They exhibited all the externals of advanced civilisa- 
tion. They possessed knowledge ; they had continually before 
them the noble literatu.i'e of ancient Clreece, instinct with the 
loftiest heroism ; but that literature, which afterwards did so 
much to revivify Europe, could fire the degenerate Greeks 
with no spark or semblance of nobility. The history of the 
Empire is a monotonous stoiy of the intrigues of priests, 
eunuchs, and women, of poisonings, of conspiracies, of uniform 
ingratitude, of perpetual fratricides. After the conversion of 
Constantine there was no prince in any section of the Roman 
Empire alt(^etber so depraved, or at least so shameless, as 
Nero or Heliogabalus ; but the Byzantine Empire can sliow 
none bearing the faintest resemblance to Antonine or Marcus 
Aurelius, while tbe nearest approximation to that chai-acter 
at Rome was furnished by tho Emperor Julian, who con- 
temptuously abandoned the Christian faith. At last the 
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Matommedan invasion tenninated the long decrepitude of 
the Easfem Empire. Constantinople sank beneath the Cres- 
cent, its inhabitanta wi'angling about th<M)logical diffei'encea 
to the very moment of their fall. 

The Asiatic Charclies had already perished. The Christian 
faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia Minor, had pro- 
duced many fanatical ascetics anda few illustrious theologians, 
hut it had no renovating effect upon the people at large. It 
introduced among them a principle of intermiaahle and im- 
placable dissension, but it scarcely tempered in any appreci- 
able degree their luxury or tlieir sensuality. The frenzy of 
pleasure continued unabated, and in a great ]>ai't of the 
Empire it seemed, indeed, only to have attained its climax 
after the triumph of Chiistiauity. 

The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quit* a centuiy after the conversion of Con- 
stantino, the Imperial city was captured by Alaioc, a,nd a 
long series of barbarian invasions at last dissoived the whole 
framework of Eoman society, while the barbarians them- 
selves, having adopted the Christian faith and submitted 
absolutely to the Christian priests, the Church, which re- 
mained the guardian of ali the treasures of antiquity, was 
left with a vii^n soil to I'ealise her ideal of human excellence. 
Nor did she fell short of what might have been expected. She 
exercised for many centuries an almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of manMnd, and created a civilisa- 
tion which was permeated in every part with ecclesiastical 
influence. And thedark ages, as the period of Catholic ascen- 
dancy is justly called, do undoubtedly display many features 
of great and genuine excellence. In active benevolence, in 
the spirit of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinks fiom the infliction of suffering, 
tbey were supeiior to Eoman, and in their respect for chas- 
tity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, they rank 
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immeasurablj below the bait Pagan civilisations in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, in the dig- 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed. Tliey 
had their full share of tumnlt, anarchy, injustice, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in all inteliectual virtues, 
lower than any other period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divet^ence of opinion was united 
with an equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and de- 
liberate fraiid that could favour received opinions. Credulity 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the industi-ial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not either priests or 
monks would not have preferred to live in the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Eoman republics, in the age of Augustus 
or in the a§e of the Antonines, rather than in any period 
that elapsed between the triumph of Christianity and the 
fourteenth centuiy. 

It is, indeed, difficult fo conceive any clearer proof than 
was furnished by the history of the twelve hundred yeare 
after the conversion of Oonstantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly introduced into the world certain elements and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying influence in society 
can hardly be overrated, it is by no means for the advantage 
of mankind that, in the form which the Gi'eek and CathoUc 
Churches present, it should become a controlling arbiter cf 
civilisation. It is often said that the Roman world before 
Oonstantine was in a period of rapid decay ; that the traditions 
and vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many 
of the aberrations of later times ; that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
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supreme ; and that, in juilging tlie ignorance of the dark ages, 
we must make large allowance for the dislocations of society 
by the barbaiians. In all this there is niiich truth ; but 
irhen we remenibei' that in the Byzantine Empire tie i-eno- 
vafcing power of theology waa tried in a new capital fi'ee from 
Pagan traditions, and for more than one thousand yeai'a un- 
subdued by barbarians, aud that in the West the Churcli, for 
at least seven hundred yeare after the shocks of the invasions 
had snhsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or intellectual ageniy has ever attained, it will 
apj)eap, I tliink, tliat the experiment was very sufficiently 
tried. It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them with the pure morality of 
Christian writings; but, if we desire to form a JHst estimate 
of the realised improvement, we must compare the classical 
and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and must obsei-ve in 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but also the 
d^ree and variety of positive excellence attained. In the 
first two centuries of the Chiistian Church the moral eleva- 
tion was extremely high, and was continually appealed to as 
a proof of the divinity of the creed. In tlie century before 
the conversion of Constantine, a marked depression wa.s 
already manifest. The two centuries after Constantine ai'o 
uniformly represented by the Fathers as a periotl of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that fol- 
lowed, though not without its distinctive merits, assnredly 
supplies no justification of the common boast about the re- 
generation of society by the Church. That the civilisation 
of the last three centuries has risen in most i-espects to a 
higher level than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe ; but theological ethics, though very important, form 
but one of the many and complex elements of its excellence. 
Mechanical inventions, the habits of industrial life, the dis- 
coveries of physical science, the improvements of government, 
the expansion of literature, the traditions of P^an antiquity. 
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have all a distinguislied place, while, the mote fiilly its his- 
tory ia investigated, the more clearly two capital truths are 
disclosed. The firat is that the influence of theology having 
for centuiies numbed and paralysed the whole intellect of 
Chiistian Europe, the revival, which forms the starting-point 
of our modem civQisation, vaa mainly due to the fact tliat 
two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholiciani. The Pagaa literature of antiquity, 
and the Mahommedan schools of science, w'ere the chief 
iigencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of Ohi-istendom. 
The second feet, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
establish in detaU, is that duiing more than three centui-ies 
the decadence of theologicfd influence has been one of the 
most invariable signs and measures of our progress. In 
medicine, physical science, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
affinnations which barred his way, which were all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled to 
yield before the aeculai'isii^ influence of civilisalion. 

We l»ave hei-e, then, a problem of deep interest and im- 
portance, which I propose to invest^te in the present chapter. 
We have to enquire why it was that a rel^on which was 
not more remaikable for the beauty of its moral teaching 
than for tie power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessings to the world, should have proved itself 
for so long a period, and under such a vai-iety of conditions, 
altogether unable to re^nerate Europe. The question ia not 
one of languid or imperfect action, but of conflicting agencies. 
In the vast and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some parts which acted with admirable force in improving 
and elevating mankiiid. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Ohiistianity presented itself to 
the world was as a declaration of the fratei-nity of men in 
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Christ. Oonaidered as immovtal beiu<;R, destinyd for tho 
esttemes of liappinesa or of miaeiv, and united to one auotber 
by a speeia,! commuoitj ol ledemiition, the fii'St aiid most 
manifest daty of a Ohiiatmn man i* a>i to look iipDQ his fellow- 
men aa sacred beinga, and from this notion grew up the 
eminently Cliiistian idea of tlie sanctity of all human lifo. 
I have already endeavoured to show — and the faet is of sucli 
capital impoi'tance in meeting the common objections to tho 
i-eality of natural moral perceptions, that I ventiire, at the 
risk of tediousneaa, to recur to it— that nature does not tell 
man that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbai-ism in 
which the higher faculties of human nature are still unde- 
veloped, and almost in the condition of emhryo, it is an his- 
torical fact beyond all dispute, that refined, and even moml 
societies have existed, in which the slaughter cjf men of some 
particular class or nation has been r^arded with no moni 
compunction than the slaughter of animals in the chase. The 
early Greeks, in their dealings with the barbarians ; the 
Romans, in their dealings with gladiators, and in some periods 
of tlioir history, with slaves ; the Spaniards, in their dealings 
with Indians; nearly all colonists removed from European 
supervisiou, in their dealings with an inferior race ; an im- 
jnense proportion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings 
with new-bom infanta, display this complete and aljsolutc 
callousness, and we may discover traces of it oven in mir 
own islands and within the last thi-ee hundred years.' And 
difficult as it may be to realise it in our day, when the atiocity 
of all wanton slaughter of men has become an essential part 
of our moral feelings, it in nevertheless on incontestable fact 

' See the mastcrfy description Macanlay's description of the feel- 

of the relations of tlio Knglish to ingsof the Masterof Stnirtoiv^vils 

the Irish in the reign of Queeo the Highlaaders. i_H.istorT/ of Ei-g- 

Eliziibeth, in Froade'a HietoTi/ of land, ch. xyiii.) 
England, eh. xxiv. ; nnd also Lord 
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that tiis callousness has been continiially shown by good 
men, by men who ia ali othei' respects would bo i-egavJed in 
any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the (lays of 
the Tudors, the best EngUshmen delighted in wha,t we should 
now deem the most barbarous sports, ajid it ia it olutely 
certain that in antiquity men of genuine humanity — tenler 
iiilations, loving friends, charitable neighbouis — men m 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-oitizcn would have t-i 
j)eared as atrocious aa in our own, attended, instituted a d 
applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled witho t a scrui)lp 
the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
confusion of thought to imagine, as ia so commonly done, 
that ajiy accumulation of facta of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the i-eality of innate moral perceptions. 
All that the intuitive moralist asserts is that wo know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty; that the first Irjlongs to the h^her or bettor part 
of our naturp, and that it is our duty to cultivate it. The 
standard of the age, which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the natural line of duty; for 
ho who falls below it contributes to depi'ess it. Now, there 
is no fact more absolutely certain than that nations and 
ages which have differed most widely as to the standard have 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. 
Plato, who recommended infanticide; Cato, who sold his 
aged slaves; PKny, who applauded the games of the arena; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or gladia- 
tors, as well as the modem generals, who refuse to impose 
upon them any degrading labour ; the old legislators, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death, as well as the modem legislators, 
who ai'e continually seeking to abridge the punishment of 
the most guilty ; the old disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as the modern instructor, who governs by sym- 
pathy j the Spanish girl, whose dai-k eye glows with rapture 
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as she watches the frantic hull, while tlio liie streams from 
the explosive dart that quivers in its neck : as well as the 
veformors ive sometimes mpet, who are SPandalised hy all 
field sports, ov by the sacrifice of animal life for food ; or 
who will eat only the larger animals, iji orUei' to I'educe the 
saciifice of life to a minimum ; or who ai'G contiuiiaJly invent- 
ing new methods of quickening animal death— all these 
persons, widely as they differ in then' acta and hi their judg- 
ments of what tilings should be called ' brutal,' and of what 
things should be called ' fantastic,' agi'ee in believing human- 
ity to he better tJian cruelty, and in attaching a definite 
condemnation to acts that feJl helow the standard of their 
conntry and their time. Now, it was one of the most impor- 
tant services of Christianity, that besides quickening greatly 
our henevolent affetrtions it definitely and dogmaticaOy as- 
sorted the sinfulness of all destruction of human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and tliereby 
formed a new standard higher than any which then existed 
in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect begaa with 
the very earliest stage of hnmin life The prictice of abor- 
tion WHS one to ivhich few persons in antiquity attached any 
deep feelmg of condemnation I have iiotiCLd m a former 
chapter that the physiological theory that the iatus did not 
become a liiing ci«iture till the houi of lirth, had some 
influence on the judgments passed upon this pnctico; and 
even where this theoiywas not generally held it m easy to 
account foi the prevalence of the act The dexth of an 
unborn child docs not appeal very poiverfully to the fcehng 
of compassion, and men who had not yet attained any strong 
sense of the sanctity of hnman life, who believed that they 
might regula1« their conduct on these matters by utilitaiian 
views, according to the general interest of the commuaitv, 
might very readily conclude that the prevention of bii-th mas 
in many cases an act of mercy. In Greece, Ai-istotle not 
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only countenanced tlie practice, but oven desired that it 
should be enforced hy law, when population had exceeded 
certain assignod limits.' No law in Greece, or in the Roman 
Itepuhlic, or during the greater part of the Empire, con- 
demned it ; * ajid if, as has been thought, some measure was 
adopted condemnatory of it hefore the close of tiie Pagan 
Empire, Uiat measni-e was altogether inopei-ative. A long 
chain of writers, both Pagan and Chiistian, repi-esent the 
practice as avowed and almost universal. They describe it 
as resultuig, not simply from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even fi-om so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shi-iab fi-om the disfigurement of childbirth. Thoy 
speak of a mother who had never destroyed her unborn off- 
spring as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the frequency of the crime was such that it gave rise to a 
regular profession. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Favorinns the Stoic of Aries, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notorious, they all 8i>eak of 
it as unquestionably criminal.' It was probably regarded by 
the average Kouians of ihe later days of Paganism, much as 



' Seeon thenfiFi )f Ari'Mtle, A mete of Domitiiio is said to 

Labonrt, Scc/ieniea hiaiortgwes stir liavedied in conseqnance of having, 

les Enf'anstr(nuiit(VBXiE 1848) p 9 at tha command of the emperor, 

' See Gtavina, De Ortu et Pro- practised it (Suet^n. Bomit. ixii.), 

greKit Jitrit Cimlis lib i H Plutaicli notices the custom (Ds 

&a)iitate tuenda), and Seneca eulo- 

" ' Nunc uteram Titiat qute tult gises Helvia {Ad Hdv. svi.) for 

fonaosa Tiden, being esemptfromvanitjandhav- 

Eaiaque inhoLteioest, qua ,ng never destroyed her unborn 

velit esBe parens oBspring f ttvoriniis, in a remark- 

Ond De Aucf 22 23 able pasfaiga (Aolua Gelliua, Nod. 

The same wrLter has devoted ^tt.f}^- '). spenks of the act as 

one of his elegies (ii. It) to re- 'Put'l'^a detesutione commnmque 

proachinehiflmLtresBCorinnawith cflio^'S?'™; and proceeds tfl argi.0 

liaving been guilty of this act. It ^^^l^ " ""'j" « ^eree less m-im,- 

was not A-ithout danger, and Orid '^.J'" "«>"'ers to put out tier 

gg„g children to nurse. Juvenal a«a 

' some well-known and emphatic lines 

'Srepe suos utoro qufe neciit oa the subject:^ 
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Englishmen in the last century regarded convivial e: 
certainly wrong, but so venial as Bcai-cely to deserve censure. 
The lai^itage of the Christians from tlie very beginning 
was widely different. "With unwavering consistency and 
with the sti'ongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. la the peni- 
tential discipliae of ttie Church, abortion was placed in the 
same category as infanticide, and the stern sentence to 
which the guilty person was suliject imprinted on the minds 
of Olirifitians, more deeply than any mere exhortations, a 
sense of the enormity of the crime. By the Council of 
Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded from the Sacrament 
tiU the very hour of death ; and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, first to t«n and afterwards to seven yeai's' 
])enitence,' the offence still ranked amongst the gravest in the 
legislation of the Church. In one very remaj'kahle way the 
reforms of Cliiistianity in ttda sphei'e were powerfully sus- 
tained by a doctrine which is perhaps the most I'evolting in 
the whole theology of the Fathers, To the Pagans, even 
when condemning abortion and infanticide, these crimes 
appeared comi)aratively trivial, because the victims seemed 
very insignificant and their sufferings very slight. The 
death of an adult man who is struck down in the midst of 
hia enterprise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which he 

' Sad jiieet aiirato \-ii ulla piierpera Minuciua Felii (OctovHs, ixs.): 

lecto ; ' Vos enim video procraatos flIioB 

Taatum artes hnjvis, tantnin medi- nimtt feria et aviljua exponere, 

cfiniina jossunt, nnno adstrangiilaWs niisero mortis 

QiiKst«Tle3fadt,atquehomine9in genare elidere. Sunt quM in ipsis 

ventre necandos viaceribuj, medicaminibna epotis, 

Coudueit. originemMiirihoniiiiisestingiiaiit, 

Sat. ri, 592-595. et puraicidium faciant aatKquam 

pariant.' 

There are also many allHsions ' See Labonrt. Rccherches sur 
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has moved, excites feelings very different fixim any produced 
by the painless extinction of a new-born infant, which, 
having scarcely touched the earth, has known none of ite 
cares and vejy little of its love. But to the theologian this 
infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment, 
they taught, the foetus in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be raised again on the last day, responsible for the sin of 
Adam, and doomed, if it perished without baptism, to lie 
excluded for ever from heaven and to be cast, as the Greeks 
taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, as the IJatins 
taught, into the abyss of hell. It is probably, ia a consider 
able d^ree, to this doctrine that we owe in the farst mstance 
the healthy sense of the value ami sanctity of mfjnt life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from Pa^an socip 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incoi-porated % ith our 
moral feelings as to be independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the compassion of the 
early and mediasval Christiana, in the fete of the murdered 
infants, was not that they died, but tliat they commonly 
died iinbaptised ; and the criminality of abortion was im- 
measui-ably a^ravat«d when it was believed to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation 
of in immortal soul ' In the ' lives of the Saints ' there is 
a ounous leji^nd of % man who, being desirous of ascertaining 



' imoijg the barbarian laira tatis luoem minime pervenisset, 
there is a lecy curious one about patilur pcenani, quia sine sacra- 
a dailj tompenntion f^r ehilJi-eu mmiloregeneratioDisabortivomodo 
who had leen t lied 1 1 tho womb tradita est ad inferos.'— £^m Bo- 
on aeconnt of tha daily suf- Juvariomm, tit. yii. eap. xx. in 
ftring of those children in hell. Canoiani, Leges Bariar. vol ii. p. 
Proptereidiutnrnnn jndciveruiit 374. Tha first foundling hospital 
antecesaores nostn coniposilionem of whicb we liave undoubted record 
et judieea poslquaitt religio Chria- ia that founded at Milan, by a man 
tianitatia inolevit in mnndo. Quia named Datheas, in i.D. 780, Mura- 
diuturnampostqnamincamationem tori has jireserred (Antich. lial. 
suBcepit anima, quamvi!? ad nativi- Diss. JtSKvii.) the lAarter emboiiy- 
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the condition of a cliild before Itiiib, s!ow a preguaiit woman, 
committing thereby a double murder, that of the mother and 
of tlie child in her womb. Stung by renioi-se, the murderer 
fled to the desert, and passed the remainder of lua life in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, after many years, tlie 
voice of God told him that he had been forgiven the murder 
of tlie woman. But yet his end was a clouded one. He 
never could obtain an ataimince that he had been foi-given 
the death of the chUd.' 

If wc pass to the next stage of humaa life, that of tl:e 
new Iwrn infant, wo find oiu'selvcs in presence of that prao- 
tiiP of inf intii-ide which was one of the deepest stains of the 
ancient civilisation. The natm'al history of this crime is 
somenlnt peculiar.^ Among savages, whose feelings of 
com}iafitiion aie veiy iaint, and whose warlike and nomadic 

iiij tho m IiTO" of tliB founder, in life of tho diiltl. Slie nnswered 

■nh th till, following sontencas oe- that 'bLo would not purcliu.ee har 

cur Qui I, fiequenter pee luxu- temporal life Lj Mcrifieing the 

n im hunimuin genus deeipitur, et eternal salvation of her eon.'^ 

e\inle malum hjmicidii generatur, Bollsndists, .^. Sonttor., Jnneoth. 

clum concipKutes fn ndnlterio, ne ' TillcmBnt, Memaiivs potir sir- 

pi'uilantur in pulilieo, fctos tcncros vir a I'Hialoire ecclhiastigiic (Psiris, 

TiaQRDt,etabsquehapt,t!a(itishxaBro 1701), tome i. p. 41, Sf. Clem. 

pmeahs ad Tariara mitimii, quia Aleinnd, says that infanta in the 

iinllum reperiuut locum, quo ser- womb and exposed infants hava 

vnre yivos valeant,' &o. Henry guardian angels to irateh oter them. 

II. of France, 1566, made along (SirmK. t.) 

law against womon who, ' advenant 'There is nn cutremelj laiije 

c tomps de lenr partet dflivrBnce literature dei'oted to the snhjcct 

de leur enfiuit, oecultement e'en of infimtiEide, eipoififion, found- 

d^livrent, puis le suffiiqupnt et au- lings, &e. The hooks 1 have chiefly 

trement suppriment sima Ittir avoir followed aie Terme et Slontulcon, 

fait empartiT le Saint Sacremtnt Hiaioire dte Eiffana iroiich [Paris, 

da Baptcme.' — Laboutt, Rechemhes 1 8401 ; Eemaela, Oes Hospices 

sar tes Et^ant trouvfs, f. i7. There ^Enfiins trovvis {li38) ; Lahonrl, 

is a story told of a ftueen of Porta- BeciercieikiiiiorigiicssurlesB^am 

gal{siaterlx) Henry V, of England, trmvfe (Paris, 1848); Ktenigswar- 

and mother of St. Ferdinand) that, ter, Essai siir la Lhislatiim des 

heing in childbirth, her life was Peuples aacieitsct moi&mee relative 

despaired of nnlees she toot a avxEtifans nh iors Mariaffe(FnTh, 

medicine which would aceeJerats 1842). There are also many de- 

the birth but proTiably sacrifice the tails on (he sulijcct in fiodetroy's 
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habits are eminently unfaTOiii-able to infant life, it is, as 
might be expected, the usual custom for the parent to decide 
whether he desires to pi-eserve the child he has called into 
existence, and if he does not, to expose or slay it. In nations 
that have passed out of the stage of bar-barism, but are still 
I'ude and simple In their habits, the practice of infanticide ia 
usually rai-e; but, imlike other crimes of violence, it is not 
uaturally diminished by the pr(^;ress of civiliaation, for, after 
tho period of savage life is passed, its prevalence is influenced 
much more by the sensuality than by the barbarity of a 
people.' We may trace too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that children, as tho fruit, representatives, and deareet 
possessions of their parents, are acceptable sacrifices to the 
gods.^ Infanticide, as is well known, was almost universally 

Conimciitajy to the laws nlxmt wlictlicr tliey bare diminished Iho 
ehildien iu tlie Thcodoaian Code, nuinbcrof the dentha, tLongh thi-y 
in Malthns, On I'optUaliim, in have, aa I belieTe, greatly diini- 
Bdwnrd's tract 0» the 3late <tf nished tlie nnmber of tlie murders 
Slavery ia tie Early aad Hiddle of children. Lord Xamea, 'nxitiiig 
Agca of Chnslianilp, and in meat in the kst half of t]ie eighteentli 
esclerfiuitical histories. contury, ssys : ' In "Wales, even at 
' It mnst not, bowerer, be iO' present, and in tbe Hig-Maoda of 
ferred from thin that inConticide Scotland, it is ecarce a, disgrace 
increases ia direct propDttion to for a young Ttoman (o have a Iias- 
the uncbaatity of a nation. Prob- tard. In the conntry last men- 
ably ttie condilion of civilised tiontd, the first instance knavn of 
eooiety in Trbich it is most cum- a, biiBtard child being destroyed bj 
mon, is where a largs amount of its motherthrongh shame is ahite 
actnid unchastjty coeaiEts with one. The rirtne of chaatif.j ap- 
very strong social condemnation of pears to be thnswiining grouad, as 
tliB sinner, and where, in conse- the only temptation a woman can 
quence, ttiBie ia nn intense anxiety hare to destroy her child is to con- 
to conceal the CiU. A. recent writer ceal her frailly'^Skelchfs of tie 
on Spain has noticed the almost History (if Man — On the Pnigresi 
compieto al)aenceof infanticide in of ike Female Sex. The last elause 
th;it coanlry, and has ascribtfd it is clearly inaccurate, but there 
to the great leniency of publio seems reason for believing that 
opinion towards female frailty, maternal affection is generally 
Foundling hospitals, also, greatly stronger than want, but wsakar 
influence the history of inl^nticide; thau shame, 
lint the mortality in them was long ' See Warbnrton's Divine Lcga- 
ho gppat that it lanj be queslJoned tion, vii. 3. 
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ajniitted among the Greeks, beiug sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined, \ipon what we should now call ' the greatest 
happiness principle,' by the ideal legislations of Plate and 
Aristotle, and by the actiiol legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. Ec^rding the community as a whole, they clearly 
saw that it is in the highest degree for the interest of society 
that the increase of population should be very jealously te 
stiictcd, and that the State should he as far aa post-ible free 
f lom helpless and iinpixiductive members ; and they therefore 
concluded that the painless destruction of infant life, and 
especially of those infants who were so deformed or diseased 
tliat their lives, if prolonged, would pi-obably have been a 
burden to themselves, was on the whole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek Life rendered the modem notion of 
prolonged continence wholly alien to theii- thoughts ; and tlie 
extremely low social and intellectual condition of Greek 
niotiej-s, who exercised no appreciable influence over the 
hiihits of thought of the nation should also, I think, be takeji 
into aceoiint, for it has always been observed that mothers 
are much more distinguished tlian fattei-s for tlieir affection 
for infants that have not yet manifested the first dawning of 
reason. Even in Greece, howetei, infanticide and esposition 
were not universally peimitted. Jn Thebes these offences 
are said to have been punishtd by death ' 

The power of life and death, Tihich in Eome was origi- 
nally conceded to the father ovei his children, would appear 
to involve an unlimited permission of infanticide ; butavery 
old law, popiilarly asciibed to Eomulus, in this respect re- 
stricted the parental rights, enjomm^ the father to bring up 

i^lian, VariaHM. ii. 7 Pia notioe'iwilh praise ((?crHi«»(a, six.) 

sages from tlia Gresk iiQagicatire lliut (he Oprmans did. not allow in- 

ivriters, representiiig eipoEition as Fanticide He also notices (Hist. 

the avowtd and Inbitoal practice v. 6) the proMbition of infiinticido 

of poor parents, are collected by amonp the Jews, nnd ascribes it to 

Terme at Monfiilcon, Hist, dee En- tJieir desire toincreai'c the popula- 

fan' trimvh.^p. 39-4S. TncifuR tinn. 
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all his male children, and at least his eldest female child, 
forbidding Mm to dostroy any well-formed child till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the parent 
might be supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo- 
sition of deformed or maimed children with the conseat of 
their five nearest relations.' The Eomau policy was always 
to eneonrage, while the Greek policy was rather to restrain, 
population, and infenticide never appears to have been com- 
mon in Rome till the corrupt and sensual days of iJie Empire. 
The Icgisiatoi-B then ahsolutely coudemned it, and it was 
indirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi- 
leges to the fethers of many children, exempted poor parents 
from most of the bui-den of taxation, and in some degree 
provided for the security of exposed infants. Public opinion 
probably differed little from that of om' own day as to the 
fact, though it differed from it much as to the degree, of its 
criminality. It was, as will be remembered, one of the 
charges most fi-equently brought against the Christians, and 
it was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation. 
Pagan Siud Christian authorities are, however, united in 
speaking of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Tertullian observed that no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A broad 
distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide and 
exposition. The latter, though probably condemned, was 
certainly not punished by law;^ it was practised on a 

' Dion. Halio. ii. controvor'j between two Dutch 

' Ad Nat. i. 15. professof! namel hofdt inii Byn- 

' The wBll-tnown jnriaeonsult kershoek conlucted on both sides 

Paoliis had laid down the proposi- with great lear ing and on the 

tion, 'Necaro yidetur non tantnni aide of Noodt with great pission. 

iaquj partum perfooat eed etis qnt Noodt maintai ned that these words 

abjicit et qui alimonia denegat eb are simply the expression of a 

qui pubticis loeis misericordia: moral truth. notajudicLiIdecisloQ, 

causa exponit quam ipse nan habet.' and that exposition was never 

{Big. lib. xxT. tit. iii. 1. 4.) Tbese illegal in fioma till some time after 

worila have giren rise to h famous the estaWtahment of Christianity. 
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gigantic scale and with alsolute impunity, noticed by writers 
with, the most frigid indiffpi'ence, and, at least in the case of 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence.' Often, 
no douht, the exposetl children perished, but more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
They were brought systematically to a column near the Vela- 
bram, and there taken by spBculators, who educated them an 
slfives, or very frequently as prostitutes.* 

His nppoiipnt argned lliiit exposi- tuld her eho h:u\ bceo not oiilj 

tioii noa logitlly identioal ititli in- dbobtdient bul ii'mtioniil, for she 

fanticido, and becnrnB, tliBMfoto, wns only consigning her divightcr 

illpgnl when the power of life and to the life of a prnstitiito. Jn 

death itaa iiithdrawn ftom tha Apuleius (Melam. lib, x.) we Iiavo a 

liilhor. (See the worke of Hoodt eiraihir picture of a father starting 

(Cologne, 1783) and of Bjiikers- for a jonrnoj, leaving hie wife in 

hoek (Co ugno 1791) It was at oh Idlj rth aad g nng I er h i t 

1 at e rtojn 11 at exposit on wi.3 mg coEunaud to kill her cluld t t 

notor iras and avowed, and the law should bo a girl wh h 1 e ouH 

g- nst t if t es stod nopera not br ng herself to do The g rl 

t TB G 11 on {Decl ne and tail was b o ght up ee retly In the 

h ilvHlnnls the law censure I eise of walk o deformeii nfanta 

Set T|l //( I ] \ I Irtt fatu ex 

a I i b le. 



utei u ^ 11 1 la 
1 luticcl p lib f t tl uut 11 I Lu ol th 1 s I u f a m 
fc e (i>a Amor Prolis ) There iknt nto h s .n! ^rja A t r & ne 
B be eral cunous lluatrat ons n G Hee too S et 4 i/ 'f '^v 
Ijitu Iteratoce of the 1 ffarent Accord ng to -in lo u {Cal g v) 
feelings of fathers and niothflrs on on the death of Gemiaripua, women 
this matter. Terence [Heimtim. eiposed their now.bomeliiMren in 
Act. iii. Scene 6)repreeeuts Chremes sign of grief. Ovid hid dwelt with 
aa baling, a^ a matter of course, much feeding on the barbarity of 
charged hia pregnant wife to have these practices. It ia a very 
hor child killed provided it was a cnriona fact, which has been no- 
girl. The mother, overcome by ticod by "Warburttin, that Chroines, 
pity, shrank from doing so, and whose santiniDnts about infants we 
teci'etly gave it to an old woman hEivejastseen.iBtheverypersonage 
to expoBB it, in hopes thatit might into whose month Terence has pat 

e prcserred. Clu:emes, on hear- the famous sentiment, 'Hon 
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Od the whole, wliat was demanded on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stronger enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infanticide, 
and an increased protection for exposed infcmts. By the 
penitential sentences, by the dermatic considerations I have 
enumerated, and by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachers and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and especially to convince 
men that the guilt of abandoning their children to the pre- 
cai'ioiis and doubtful mercy of the stranger was scarcely 
less than that of simple infonticide.' In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, I think, very 
advantageously. By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, 
Constantine, in the very year of his conversion, in order to 
diminish infenticide by destitute parents, issued a decree, 
applicable in the first instance to Italy, but extended in a.d. 
322 to Africa, in wliich he commanded that those children 
whom their parents were unable to support should be clothed 
and fed at the expense of the State,^ a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large scale under the Antonines. In a.d, 
331, a law intended to multiply the chances of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some charitable or interested 
person, provided that the foundling should remain the abso- 
lute property of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 



both Pagan and Christian (Qu n 1 b v 33) about axposed children 

tH\A-n,I>ec/. eeori. ; Lactant ua Ih who were said to h»TB boea maimed 

I»at. vi. 20, &c.). speak of the 1 a and mut lated, either to prevent 

Mlity to inoestuous marriage re he r reoogmtion by thoir parents, 

suiting from frequent expot to or hat they might gain money aa 

In the Greek poets there are 1 e^^rs for their miiBters. 

severe,! allusions to richchlllees &ee passages on thia point 

man adopting foundlings, and Ju c ted by Qodefroy in his Conimen- 

venal saya it was comn on fur an/to heLow'lUExpoaitie; Codex 

Roman wivea to palm off fo nd Theod I b. v. tit. 7, 

lings on their husbands for the r ' Coder Theod. lib xi tit. 

sons. {Sat. vi. 603.) There s an 7 
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or employed it as a slave, and that the parent siioiild not 
have power at any future time to (■eclaini it.' By anotlier 
law, ivhicii had. teen issued in a.d. 329, it had heen pro- 
vided that children who had been, not exposed, hut sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment hy the father.^ 

The last two laws cannot be regarded with unmingleil 
satisfaction. The law regulating the condition of exposed clill- 
(L-en, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
intentions, was in some degree a retrograde step, the Pagan 
laws havii^ provided that the father might always withdi-aw 
the child he had exposed, from servitude, by payment of the 
expenses incurred in supporting it,' while Trajan had even 
decided that the exposed child could not become under any 
cireumstance a slave.* The law of OonstBntine, on the other 
hand, doomed it to an irrevocable servitude ; and this law 
continued in force till A.D, 529, when Justinian, rei-ei-ting to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not only the fether lost 
all legitimate authority over his child by exjHRing it, but 
also that the person who had saved it could not by that act 
deprive it of its natural liberty. But this law applied only 
to the Eastern Empire ; and in part at lea.'ft of the "West " 
the servitude of exposed infants continued for centuries, and 
appears only to have terminated with the general extuiction 
of slavery in Europe. The law of Oonstantine concerning 
the sale of children was also a step, thov^h perhaps a neces- 
sary step, of retrogression. A series of emperors, among 
whom Caracaila was conspicuous, had denounced and en- 
deavoured to aliolish, as ' shameful,' the ti-affic in free children, 
and Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemnetl it." 



'Cod™ Tkcod. lib. V. til. 7. {Ej>. ■><. 7'2.) 
lut 1. "Sco on this point .lluratori, 

a jm. lib. T, tit. 8, lex 1 . Aiifieb. Ital. Diss, sisrii. 

' See Godefroj's Cnmrnentary ' See on these laws, Wallon, 

to the Law, Skt. de VEsclaivge, tome iii. pp. 

' Inaletterto the youngra Pliny. 53, 53. 
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The extreme misery, however, reanltii^ from the civil wars 
uudei- Constantine, had rendered it necessary to authorise 
the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitation, which, though it had been condemned, had prob- 
ably ncTer altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great at- 
tempted to tako a step in advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might r^ain their freedom without the 
repayment of the purchase-money, a temporary service being 
a BuiEcient compensation for the purchase ; ' but this measure 
was repealed by Valcntinian III. The sale of children in 
case of great necessity, though daiouneed by the Fathers,* 
continued long after the time of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced the humane 
enactment of DiocletiMi, 

Together with these measm^es for the pi-otection of ex- 
posed children, there were laws directly condemnatory of 
infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan legislation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious than other 
forms of homicide, it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.* A law of Constantine, intended principally, 
and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, assimilated to parricide 
the murder of a child by its father ; * and finally, Valentinian, 
in A.D. 374, made all infenticide a capital offence,* and 

I See Corf. Throd. lib. iii. tit, 3, crime, b\it n crime eenorii^illj <lif- 

lox 1, »nd tbe Commentary. ferent from homicide. Godefroy 

" On the very persistent dennn- maintains that it was ckssified ae 

cinlion of this practice by the homicide, but that, being esteemed 

Fiithers, nee maEy exnmples in less heinoos than the other furms 

Torme et Monfiilcon. of homicide, it was only pnnialied 

' This is a mere question of by exile. See the Commentary to 

dofinilion, npon which lawyers have Cod. Tkeod. lib. ix. tit. 1*, I. 1. 
expended much leiirning nod dis- ' Cod. Theod. lib, jx. tit. 15. 

OHSsion. Ciiifte thought the Eo- ' I/nd. lib. ix. lit, 14, lei 1. 

mans considered infanticide a 
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es2>eciany enjoined tbe punishment of exposition.' A law of 
the Spanish Visigoths, in the seventli centmy, punished in- 
fanticide and abortion with death or blindness.^ In the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne the former ci'ime was punished 
as homicide.^ 

It is not possible to ascertain, with uny degree of accuracy, 
what diminution of infanticide residted from these measures. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of the 
trade in exposed children became impossible under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the serious natiue 
of the crime was very considerably increased. The extreme 
destitution, which was one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by Christian charity. Many exposed children appear to 
have been educated by individual Christians.* Brephotrophia 
and Orphanotmphia are among the earliest recorded charita- 
ble institutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that 
exposed children were admitted tato them, and we find no 
trace for several centnriea of Christian foundling hospitals. 
This form of charity grew up gradually in the early part of 
the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves in the 
sixth, and at Ai^vs in the seventh century, and it is certain 
that one existed at MUan in the eighth centmy.^ The 
GonncU of Eouen, in the ninth century, invited women who 
had secretly borne children to place them at the door of the 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they wei'e not 
reclaimed. It is prohablo that they were brought np among 

' Corji. Juris, lilj. viii. tit. S2, eiposcd cliildren and to have tlieiii 

lex 2. liroug-ht into t}ie ehiirch. Ste 

' Leges Wisignlhoriini (lib. vi. Terme et Monfiilcon, Hist, dea 

tit. 3, lei 7) and other laws (lib, Enfans iroKtcs, p. 71. 

iv. tit. 4) coodenined eipositjon. * CompacB JjihoOTt, Beck, sur 

' • Si quia infiintem necaverit Ut Eafana tronvis, pp. 83, 83 ; 

ut hamicida teaeatar.'—Capit. vii. Muratori, Antichila Itmiane, Dis- 

IGS. Bert, xxxvii. Muratori has ulna 

* It appears, ftom a passage of Lrietly noticed the history of thsso 

St, Augustine, that Cbriatiiui vir- charitieE in his Cariia Christiana, 

gins ware accustomed to collect cap. xxvii. 
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1 slaves <>!■ Kerfs attached to tlie 

iecree of the Council of Aries, in. the fifth 
eentury, and afterwai'ds a law of Charlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Constantine, declaiing that exposed children 
shonld he the slaves of their protectors. As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sins, like many other of the discordant 
elements of mediaeval society, were doubtless absorhed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. The strong sense 
always evinced in the Chui-ch of the enonnity of unchastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautions in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially intended 
for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even Rome, the 
mother of many charities, could hoast of none till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century.' About tbe middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan chai^d, among 
other functions, with seeting for exposed children. Towards 
the close of the same century, a monk of Montpellicr, whose 
very name is doubtful, hut who is commonly spoken of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confraternity called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of children ; and this society in the two following centuries 
I'amified over a great part of Europe.' Though principally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the 
orphans of legitimate marriagf.;!, tiiough in the fifteenth 



' Tiie first seems to have teen iingel. Compoire Eemacle. Hospicea 
tlie hospital of Sta. Maria in tTBu/ans trouiids, pp. 3ft-37, and 
SHbsiH, which had existed vith Amydemrm, Pieias Bomatta (a^Mok 
various changes fcom the eighth written a.d. 1624, and tranaUted 
century, but was made a found- in part into Eng-lish in a.i>. 1687). 
ling hospifal and confided to the Eng. trans, pp. 2, 3. 
care of Gay of MontpeDiar in ' For the little that is knoTTO 
4.D 130*. Aci;ording to ono tra- about this migsionary of charity, 
dition, Pope Innocent III. had compare Kemacle, Hospices ^En- 
been shocked at hearing of infiints fans tmvv^s, pp. 3-4-41 ; and la- 
drawn in the nets of fishermen houit, BecAerehea hiiioriqtiei aia- let 
from tlie Tiber. According to En/ijJfs (roifWs, pp. 38-11 . 
another, he was inspired by an 
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061111117 *^s Hospital of the Holy GLoat at Paria even re- 
fused to admit desci-ted children, yet the care of foundlings 
sooa passed in a great measure into its hands. At last, after 
many complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St. Vincent 
de Paul SiToso, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of charity that he may be regarded as its second author, aiid 
his influence was felt not only in private charities, but in 
legislative enactments. Into the effects of these measures— 
the encouragement of the vice of incontinence by institutions 
that were deseed to suppress the crime of infanticide, and 
the serious moral controversies su^ested by this apparent 
conflict between the interests of humanity and of chastity- 
it is not necesssiry for me to enter. We are at present con- 
cerned with the principles that actuated Christian charity, 
not with the wisdom of its oi'ganisations. Whatever mis- 
taicK may have been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an anxiety not only for the life, but also for 
tlie moi-al well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never I'eachcd, This 
minute and scrupulous cure for human life and huiniin virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
P^anism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spiiit of Christianity has passeil. 

The influence of Christianity in the protection of infant 
life, though very real, may he, and I think often has l)een, 
exaggerated. It would be difficult to overrate its influence 
in the sphere we have next to esamino- There is scarcely 
any other single reform so important in the moral history of 
mankind as the suppi'cssion of the gladiatorial shows, and 
this fea.t must be almost exclusively ascribed to the Christian 
Church. When we remember how exti'emely few of the 
best and greatest men of the Koman world had absolutely 
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condemned the games of the ompliitheatrc, it ia imposdble to 
regard, without the deepest admiratioii, the unwavering and 
uncompromoKing consistencj of the patristic tl enunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists in their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference. The Pagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inhuman, 
or demoralising, or degradii^, or brutal. The Christian, in 
the spirit of the Church, represented them as a definite sin, 
the sin of mui-der, for which the spectators as well ns the 
actore were directly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatres 
were still arising,' and Constantine himself had condemned 
numerous barbarian captives to combat with wild beasts.^ 
It was in a.d. 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian emperor issued the 
first edict in the Boman Empire condemnatory of the gladia- 
torial games. ^ It was issued in Berytus in Syria, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the province 
of Phcenicia ; * but even in this province it was suffered to 
be inoperative, for, only four years later, Libanius speaks of 
the shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.' In the 
Western Empire their continuance was fully recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed upon 
them. Constantine, in a.d. 357, prohibited the lanistse, or 



'E.g. the amphitheatre of ad piEoas spectaculodati 

Verona was only built under Dio- hi ' '* " 

' ' Quid hoc triunipho put- li 
chiiosf . . . Taiifaitt eaptivorum ' Cod. Tlicod. lib. xt. tit. 12, 

multitudinem beatiis objkJC nt in- lex 1. Sozomen, i. 8. 
grati et perfidi non miaus doloria * This, at least, is the opiujou 

ei Indibrio sni qnam ex ipsa morte of QodefcOj, who hae discussed tha 

Catiantnr.'— Inoerti Fanegyriena eubjeot very fully. (Ced. Theod. 

ionstant. 'Puberes qui in manus lib, xt. tit. 12.) 
lenerunt, quorum nee perfidia erat * Libanius, De Vita Sua, 3. 

upta militiie, nsc ferocia serrituti 
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|nirvej-ora of gladiators, from biibing sei'vants of the prJace to 
enrol themselves as combatjinta.' Valentinian, mA.D. 365, for- 
bade any Christian ciiminal,^ and in a.d. 367, any one connected 
with the Palatine,* heiag condemned to fight. Honorius 
prohibited any slave who had heen a gladiator passing into 
the service of a senator ; biit the real object of this last 
'as, I imagine, not so much to stigmatise the 
LS to guard against the danger of an aimed nobility.* 
A much more important fact is that the spectacles were 
never introduced into the new capital of Constantiiie, At 
Rome, though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended imtil their final suppression. The 
passion for gladiators was the worst, while religions liberty 
was probably the best, fcfttui-e of the old Pagan society ; and 
it is a melancholy fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that in the Christian Empire was first destroyed. Theo- 
dosius the Great, who suppressed all diversity of worship 
throughout the Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occasions the docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
the Pagan Symmachus by compelHi^ his bai-barian prisoners 
to fight as gladiators.* Besides this occasion, we have special 
knowledge of gladiatorial games that were celebrated in a.d. 
385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in the reign of Honorius, 
and the practice of condemaing criminals to the arena still 
continued.* 

But although the suppi-es.'iion of the gladiatorial, shows 
was not effected in the metropolis of the Empire till neariy 
ninety years after Christianity had been the State religion, 
the distinction between the teaching of the Christians and 
Pagans on the subject remained ununpaired. To the last, 

I Cod. 7&wrf. li_b.iv.tit. 13,1. 2, » M. Walloii has Iraccd these 

' Ibiil. lib.ix.tit.40, 1. 8, last shows ivith much leBrning. 

' Ibid, lib, ii, tit. id, 1. 11, (Hist, de VEeclamge, trane iji. pp. 

' Ibid. lib. IT. tit. 12, 1. 3. 42[-*20.) 
' Rjmmacii. Kx. x. 61. 
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the most estimable of the Pagans appear to h-ne legarded 
them with favour or inJiffei-ence Julitn it is true, with a 
rare magnanimity, refused perjstentlv m hih conflict with 
Christianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular paaaiou foi games which the Church 
condemned ; but Libanius has noticed them with some appro- 
bation,' and Symmnchua, as wo have »h«ady aeen, both in- 
stitutetl and applauded them. But the Christiana steadily 
refused to admit apy professional gladiator to baptism till he 
had pledged himself to abandon hia calling, and every Chris- 
tian who attended the games was excluded from communion. 
The preachers and writera of the Church denounced them 
with the most unqualified vehemence, and the poet Prudentius 
made a direct and earnest appeal to the empeior to auppteas 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very firm 
root, they appear to have ceased about the time of Theodosius, 
and a passion for chariot raises, which rose to the most extra- 
v^ant height at Constantinople and in many other cities, 
took theii- place. In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celebrated at Rome, under Honorius, in a.d. 404, in honour 
of the triumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Teiemaohus, animated by the noblest heroism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the amphitheatre, and attempted to part the com- 
batants. He perished beneath a shower of stones flung by 
the angry spectators ; but his death led to the flnal abolition 
of the games.' Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the East. 
The difficulty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their decline. 
They sank, at last, into games of cruelty to animals, hut of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Council rf Trullo.' In Italy, 

' He warered, however, on (ome iii. p. 423. 

the subject, f-^ - - 

condemned t] 
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the custom of sham fights, which contmued through the whole 
of the middle ages, and which Petixirch declares were in his 
days sometimes attouded with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be traced ia some degree to the traditions of the 
amphitheati-e.' 

The extinction of the gladiatoiial 8pectac!ea is, of all the 
results of early Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian caa look with the deepest and most uumingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, these games were j>erhaps still more pei-nicious on 
account of the callousness of feeKag they diffused through ail 
classes, the latal obstacle they presented to any genei-al eleva- 
tion of tlie standard of humanity. Yet the attitude of the 
Pagans decisively proves that no progi-ess of philosophy or 
social civilisation was likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them ; and it can hardly be doubted that, had they 
been floumhing unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, when 
tlie rude wairiors of the !North obtained the empire of Italy, 
tJiey would have Ijcen eagerly adopted by the conquerors, 
would have taken deep root in mediasval life, and have inde- 
finitely retarded the progress o£ humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant fi'om the 
Koman soil. The Christian custom of legacies for the relief 
of the indigent and suffering replaced the Pagan custom of 
bequeathing sums of money for games in honour of the dead ; 
and the month of December, which was looted forward to 
with eagerness through all the Koman world, as the special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated in the 
Church by another festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, which led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to ovei-throw the 

dosiani (1707), vol. ii. p. 88; Mil- 'See on these figlits Oamani's 

nian, Hisl. of Earig Chrisiianiiy, Cieilisation in the Fifth Veulvfy 
vol. iii. pp. 343 347- (Eng- trana,), vol. i. p. 13U, 
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gladiatorial games, was carried hy some of them to an extent 
altogetlier iiTecoacilable with national indepeiidonce, and 
with the prevailing peiiiil system. Many of them taught 
that no Christian might lawfully tate away life, either as ft 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, or by acting as an 
executioner. The first of these questions it will be convenient 
to reserve for a later period of this chapter, when I propose 
to examine the wlations of Christianity to the military spirit, 
and a very few words will be sufficient to dispone of the 
othei-s. The notion that there is something impure and de- 
filing, even in a just execution, is one which may be traced 
thi-ough many ages ; and executioners, as the ministers of the 
law, have been from very ancient times regarded as miholy. 
In both Greece and Eome the law compelled them to live 
oiitsido the walls, and at Ebodes they were never permitted 
even to eater the city.' Notions of this hind were veiy 
strongly held in the early Chui-ch ; and a decree of the peni- 
tential discipline which was enforced, even against emperors 
and generals, forbade any one whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was shed in a, righteous war, 
approaching the altar without a preparatory period of penance. 
The opinions of the Christians of the first three centuries 
were nsually formed without any regaavi to the necessities of 
civil or political life; but when the Church obtained au 
ascendancy, it was found necessary speedily to modify them ; 
and although Lactantius, ia the fourth century, maintained 
the unlawfulness of all bloodshed,^ as strongly as Origen in 
the third, and Tertulliao in the second, the common doctrine 
was simply that no priest or bishop must take any part in a 
capital chai^. From this exceptional pasition of the clergy 
they speedily acquired the position of official intercessors for 

' Nieupoott, He liilihiia Ho- earlier testimonies on the subject 

maniirum, p, 169. are given bjr Barbejrae, Moraledea 

' Soa a very nnoqnivocnl pas- Peres, and in many other boots, 
sage, Imt. Div, vi. 'HI. Savc^ml 
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criminals, ambassadors of metcy, when, from some act of 
seditdon or other cause, their city or neighbourhood was 
menaced with si hloody invasion. Tbj right of sanctuary, 
which was before possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
the P^an temples, was accorded to the churehes. During 
the holy sesisons of Lent and Easter, no criminal trials could 
be held, and no cjimioal could be tortured or executed.' 
Mii'acles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest tlie 
imiocence of accused or condemned men, but were never 
wrought to consign criminals to execution by the civil 
power.* 

A.U this bad an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect in tempering the admiiiisti-ation of the law. It con- 
tributed laig^ly to associate in the popular imagination tlie 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to inci-ease the reverence 
for human life. It had also another remarkable effect, to 
which I have adverted iu another work. The belief that it 
was wrong for a priest to bring any chaise that eo«ld give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time when in all other 
respects the theory of persecution had been fully matured. 
When it was I'eadily admitted that heresy was in the highest 
degi'ee criminal, and ought to be made penal, when laws bm- 
ishing, fining, or impi'isoning heretics filled the statute-book, 
and when every vestige of rel^ions lil)erty was suppressed at 

330 {Cod. Theod. is. tit. 3o, !. *) nccnsed of a mnrdtT, fled to him. 

und jt.s. 389 (Cod. Theod. ii. tit. He l^rought both the accused and 

Si, 1. 6). Theodosins the Younger acciisBrs to the tomb of the muc- 

inade a law (ii. tit. 36, L 7) except- dered man, and aakeil him whether 

ing the Isaurian robhers irom the theprisoaerwasthemurderer. The 

privjlpgea of IhosB laws. corpse answered in the upgative : 

•Tbere are, of couras, innu- the bystanders implored St. Mara- 

merable miracles punishing guiltj rins to ask it to rei'eal the real 

men, but I Inow none assisting the culpnt; but St. Moearius refused 

citil power in doing so. ij an tn do so. {Vit(s Falriim, lib. ii. 

ejuimple of the mirucles in defenca cap. ixyiii.) 
of the innocent, I may cite one hy 
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the inst^tion of the clei^, these still shrank ft'om the last 
and inevitable st«p, not because it was an atrocious violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to the 
ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under any circumstances, 
to countenance bloodshed. It was on this ground that St. 
Augustiue, while eageily advocating tlie pei'secution of the 
Donatists, more than once expi-essed a widi that they should 
not be punished with death, and that St. Ambrose, and St. 
Mai-tin of Tours, who wei-e lx)th enei-getic persecutors, ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the Spanish bishops, who had 
caused some Priscillianists to be executed. I have elsewhere 
noticed the odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitora, who rele- 
gated the execution of the sentence to the civil power, with 
a prayer that the heretics should be punished ' as mikUy as 
possible and witJiout the effusion of blood,*' which came at 
last to be inteipreted, by the death of fire ; but I may here 
add, that this hideous mockery is not unique in the histoiy of 
religion. Plutarch sufgesta that one of the reasons for bury- 
ing unchaste vestals alive was tliat they were ao sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon them,* and among 
the Donatists the Circumcelliones were for a time accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangelical command, from the 
use of the Hword, while they beat to death those who differed 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to wliicli 
they gave the very significant name of Israelites.' 

The time came when the Christian priests shed blood 
enough. The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
first displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when con- 
trasted with their kfer history ; it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity. 

I ' Ut qHim clementissime et tome vj. pp. 8S-98. The Donatists 
ultra saiigiimiB eSnsionem punire- after a time, hon-cver, are eaid to 
have civeroorao their scruples, and 
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It is remarkable, however, that while some of the early 
Fathers were the undoubted precursors of Ecccaria, their 
teaching, unlike that of the philosophers ia the eighteenth 
century, had little op no appreciable influence in mitigating 
the severity of the penal code. Indeed, ^e more carefully 
the Chiistjan legislatioa of the Empire is examiaod, and the 
more fully it is comjiared with what had been done under 
the influence of Stoicism hy the Pagan l^islators, the more 
evident, I think, it will appear that the golden age of Eonian 
law was not Christian, but Pagan. Great works of codifica- 
tion weit! accomplished under the younger Theodosius, and 
under Juatinian ; but it was in the reign of Pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hatlrian and Alexander Severus, that 
neai'ly all the most im^wrtant meiisures were taken, redress- 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural eqtiality and fi-atemity of mankind 
the basis of legal enactments. Eeceiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something ; but a 
cai'eful examination will show that it was surprisingly little. 
In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic plulosophers moi'e 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic ste[>s 
of legal reform made in a few years under their influence, 
and the almost insignilicant steps ta,ken when Christianity 
had. obtained an ascendancy in the Empire, not to apeak of 
the long period of decrepitude that followed. In the way of 
mitigating the severity of punishments, Constantine made, 
it is true, three important laws prohibiting the custom of 
bi'anding criminals upon the face, the condemnation of 
criminals as gladiators, and the continuance of the once 
degrading hut now sacred pimishment of crucifixion, which 
luid been very commonly employed ; hut those measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the extreme severity 
with which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and 
the number of capital oftences became considerably greater 
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than before.' The most prominent evidence, indeed, of eccle- 
siastical influence in tlie Tlieodosian code is that wliich must 
be most lamented. It is the immense vxass of legislation, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to pei'secute in 
every form, and with every degree of violence, all who 
deviated from tlie fine line of Catholic orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of human 
life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. We have 
already seen that the ailments of the Pagan moralists, who 
wei-e opposed to this act, were of four kinds, Tlte religious 
argument of Pythagoi-as and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, placed in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Maker to desert. The civic argu- 
ment of Aristotle and the Greek legislators was that we owe 
our services to the State, and that therefore volnntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our country. The 
ai^ument which Plutarch and other writei-s derived from 
human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endui-ance of suffering, while suicide, being an act of 
night, is an act of cowawlice, and tha-efore unworthy of man. 
The mystical or Quietist aignment of the Neoplatonists was 
that all perturbation is a pollution of the soul ; that the act 
of suicide is accompanied by, and springs from, perturbation, 



' Under tie Cliristian kings, the le vol et le mevirtre qui jiisquea-ii 

barbarians multipliEd the number ii'avoient et£ pnnis que piur I'exil, 

of onpiUl offences, but this has ou dont on se rachctoit par une 

usually Leen regarded as an ini- composition. Las Frangoie, en li- 

provamont. The AbliiMitblyGajs: formont quelquea-Dnea dolcuTEloia 

' Quoiqn'il nous Teste pen d^rdon- uviles, port^rent la severity aussi 

nances iaitca sous les premiers loin que leurs pireeavoient pousse 

JI6rovingiBna,nnu3VoyoDSqn'n.v(int I'indnlgence.' — Moblj, Obierii. ear 

la fin da sixi^me ai^cle, les Fraa- t'MUt, dee Franfois, liv. i. eh. iii. 

^is avoient d^^ adopts la doctnne See, too, Gihhoa'B l)ecline and FaU, 

salntajre dcs Bomains an snjct ah. xixriii. 

de la prescription ; et qne renon- ' The whole of the aiith volume 

qant a oette hnmaniti ocnelle qui of Godefroy's edition (folio) of the 

les enhardiseoit au mal, ils infli- TheodoGian code is taken iip with 

girent peine demortcontrel'inceste, lana of these kinds. 
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and that therefore the perpetrator ends his days by a crime. 
Of these four arguments, the List cannot, I think, be said to 
have had »nj place among the Christian ilLssuasives from 
aiiicide, and the infliieace of the second was almost imper- 
ceptible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty was 
babitnally discouraged in the early Church ; and it was im- 
possible to ui'ge the civic argument t^inst suicide without 
at the same time eondemuing the hermit life, which ia tie 
thii'd century became the ideal of the Church, The duty a 
man owes to his family, wliich a modern laoiiilist would deem 
the most obvious and, perhaps, the moat conclusive proof of 
the general criminality of suicide, and wliich may be said to 
have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the early Chi-istians. The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely recognised the diities, of the fother; and 
the latt«i' were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
intei'Csts of another world, to do much to supply the omis- 
sion. The Christian estimate of the duty of humility, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig- 
nity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic writers ; yet these 
writers frequently dilated upon the true courage of patience, 
in langu^e to which their own heroism under perseciition 
gave a noble em2>haais. To the example of Cato they opposed 
those of Eegulus and Job, the com-age that endures suffering 
to the courage that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, 
that we are servanta of the Deity, placed upon earth to per- 
form our allotted task m His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced and most deeply 
realised ; and this doctrine was in itself, in most cases, 
a aufScient preventive ; for, as a great writer has said : 
' Though there are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no other by which men appear so formally to re- 
nounco tlio protection of God.'' 

1 Jlme. dc Stiicj, mjicxioas sitr le Suhide. 
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But, in addition to this geuei-al teaching, the Christian 
tlicolo^ans introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elementa both of terrovism and of persuasion, which 
have had a decisive influence npon the judgments of manliind. 
They carried their doctrine of the sanctity of human life to 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who destroys his own life has committed a crime simOar 
both in kind and m^nitude to that of an ordinary mur- 
derer,' and they at the same time gave a new cSmi'acter to 
death bj their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
concerning the future destinies of the somI. On the other 
hand, the high position ass^ed to res^;na,tioQ in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, which casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and moi'e 
subtle consolations arising from the feeling of trust and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above aJl, the Christian doc- 
tiine of the remedial and providential character of suffer- 
ing, have proved suf&cient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine, that pain is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained hy the Pagan doctrine, 
that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two fonns of suicide which were 
I'egorded in the early Church with some tolerance or hesita- 
tion. Dming the frenny excited by peiBecution, and under 
the influence of the belief that martyrdom effaced in a mo- 
ment the sins of a life, and introduced the suflerer at once 
into celestial joys, it was not uncommon for men, in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the P^an judges, implor- 



' The following become the to the act of Sextiua, or she did 

theological doctrine on the sub- not. In (he first case she was .in 

£' ict : ' Est vero homicida et reus adolterees, and ehould therefore 

omicidii quise iaterflciendo iiino- not be admired. In the second 

centum hominem interfeceiic' — c»se ehe vaa a murderess, because 

Lisle, J}a Suicide, p. 400. St. An- in killing herself she Mlled an 

gnatine hag much in this strain, innocent and virtuons woman. 

Lucrelia, he says, either Consented (De Civ. Dei, i. 19.) 
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ing or provoking mai-tyrdom ; and some of the eccleaiastical 
wiitera have spokeu of these men with considerabJe aclmini- 
tion,' though the geneiul tone of the patristic writings and 
the councils of the Ciiurch condemned them. A more serious 
dilEculty arose about Chrbtiaa women who committed suicide 
to guai-d thdr chastity when menaced by the infiunotis sen- 
tences of their persecutors, or more frequently by the hist of 
emperors, or by barbarian invojJers. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been canonised by the Church, and who wa.s 
wni'mly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. CLryaostom, 
having been captured by the soldieiy, obtained permiaaon 
to retire to her i-oom for the purpose of robing hei-self, 
mounted to the i-oof of the house, and, flinging herself down, 
perished by the fa!l.^ A Chriatian lady of Antioch, named 
Donmina, had two daughters renowned alite for their beauty 
and their piety. Beii^ captured during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, and fearing the loss of their chastity, they agreed by one 
bold not to fi-ee themselves from the danger, and, casting them- 
Helves into a river by the way, motier and daughters sank 
unsullied in the wave.^ The tyrant Masentius was fasci- 
nated by the beauty of a Christian lady, the wife of the 
Pi'efect of Eome. Having sought in vain to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from her house by the 
minions of the tyrant, the feithful wife obtained permission, 
before yielding to ber master's embraces, to retire for a 
moment into her chamber, and she there, with true Roman 
courage, stabbed herself to the heart.'' Some Pretestant 

' Justin Martyr, Tortullitui, and Jiea del Suicidio raffioiialo {Vensa:i, 

Cyprian are especially acdeot in 1788), pp. 136-liO. 

this respBct; liiit thdr language ' Ambrose, J)a Fwy!«iiMS, iii. 7- 

ia, I thiidi, in their eifcumstaneeB, ' RnseliiuB, Eoeles. Hiei. viW. 12. 

extremely eKOUHaLle. Compare ' Eusabioa, Htclea. Hist. viji. 

Kajrlieyrac, Jlftnitef&a P^es, ch. ii. H. Bayle, in iia article upiiii 



cJUom' that among the Catholics it 
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controversialiste have been scandalisei^,' iiml some Catholic 
conti'Oversialiata perplexed, by the uiidisgiiised admiration 
with which the early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not suffered theological opinions 
to destroy all theii' natural sense of nobility it will need 
no defence. 

This was the only fonn of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the eai-ly Church. St. Ambrose 
latiier timidly, and St. Jei-ome more strongly, commended 
it ; but at the time when the capture of Eome by the soldiei's 
of Alaric made the question one of pressing interest, St. 
Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
and while expressing his pitying admiration for the virgin 
suicides, decidedly condemned their act.^ His opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide has since been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pretend that Pela- 
gia and Domnina acted under the impulse of a special revela- 
tion.' At the same time, by i gl-uiug though leiy natural 

considered right to admire this Pclag Tillcm 1 1 finds a Btrong 

poor lady as much as her eistcr arjtument n snpport of th s view 

suicides. Tillemont remoi'ts: in the askiunding if not miracu- 

■ Comme on ne voit pas que I'egliso lous fiict that having thrown ber- 

romiiine Tait jamais hoaor^, nous self frum tha top of utu hoiiEO, ehe 

n'awnspaale mcsme droit do jus- -wna actually killed by the fall! 

tifier son action.' — HUl, ecdh. 'Estant mont^ tout an haut de sii 

tome V. pp. 404, *Oo. maison, (brtJfifo par le mouvement 

• Especially Barbcyrac in his que J.-C. formoit dans son eceur et 
Morale dea Peres. He Was an- par la course qu'il luy inapiroit, 
sneered by Ceillier, Cromaziano, oils se pr^ipita de ta du hnut on 
and others. Matthew of West- bas, et ^hapa ainsi a tons lee 
minster relates of Eblin, the «}i- pifgps de ses ennemis. Son corps 
besa of a Yorkshire convent which en tombant k terre fi?apa, dit S. 
was besieged by the Danes, that ChrfsOEtome, lee yeiiz du demon 

she and nStho other nuns, to save plus riToment qn'un eclair 

tlieirchastity.detbrmedthemBelTos Co qni marque encore quo ])ieu 

by cutting off their noses and np- agiasoit en tout ceci c'est qu'au 

per lips. (A.n. 870.) lieu que cos chutes ne sont piis 

' He Civ. Dei. \. 22-7. tom'onrB mortolles, ou que aouvent 

* This had been suggested by ne brisant qae quelques memlirea, 
St. Auguatine. In the case of elles n'ostent la vie que longtemps 
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inconsistency, no characters were more enthusiastically ex- 
tolled than those anchorites who haliitnally deprived their 
bodies of the sustenance that waa a!>solutely necessary to 
health, and thus manifestly abridged tiicir lives, St. Jerome 
has preserved a curious illustration of the feeling with which 
these slow suicides were tegarded by the outer world, in 
his account of the life and death of a young nun named 
BlesOla. This lady had been guilty of what, according to 
the religious notions of tlie fourth century, was, at least, the 
fiivolity of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
afterwai'ds, having thus ' lost at once the cibwu of vir^nity 
and the pleasure of marriage. ' ' An attack of illness inspired 
her with sti-ong religious feelings. At the age of twenty she 
retired to a convent. She attdined snch a height of devotion 
that, accoiding to the very chairacteristic eulogy of her bio- 
grapher, 'she was more sorry for the loss of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband;'^ and a long succes- 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce, 
her death.' The conviction that she had been killed by fast- 
ing, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable gi'ief of her mother, 
filled the populace with indignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tum«ltu.ous cries that the ' accursed race of 
monks should he banished from the city, stoned, or drowned.'* 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining Uie constitution 
by austerities,' and if we may believe but a small pai-t of 



t r4me de la sainte, en levaese veiillum ut magis amiseant 

Eorte qao sa mort parut aalant virginitateni quam mariti dolarst 

I'effetde la yolonte divine qnede iiiteritum ? '— ^. ixxis, 

Ba chute.'— ffisi. eocles. tome v. ' For a ilescciption of theae 

pp. 40i-402. penaneeH, see Ep. xixviii. 

' ' Et virginitatia ooronam et ' Ep. Jixli. 

napCianim perdidit voluptatem.'— ' St. Jerome gave somo sensible 

Ep. siii. advieo oa this point to one of his 

' ' Qnis enim sirais ocalis re- adiiiicerB. (E/i. cxsv.) 
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what Ls related, of the habits of tho early and mediseval monks, 
great numbers of them must have thus shortened their days. 
There is a touching story told by St. Bonaventnra, of St. 
Fiuricia Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spittir^ blood, he 
avowed, as he looked npon hia emaciated body, that ' he had 
sinned against his brother, the ass ; ' and then, the feeling of 
hia mind taking, as was usnal with him, the foiTn of an hal- 
lucination, he imagined that, when at prayer during the night, 
he heard a voice saying : ' Francis, there is no sinner in the 
world whom, if he be conveiied, God will not pardon; but 
he who kills liimaelf by hard penances will find no mercy in. 
eternity.' He attiibuted the voice to the devil.' 

Dii'ect and deliberate suicide, which occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church ; but beyond its pale 
the Circumcelliones, in the fourth century, constitiited them- 
selves the apostles of death, and not only carried to the highest 
point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by challenging and 
insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, but even killed them- 
selves in great numbers, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martjTdom, and would secure for them eternal 
salvation. Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustine says oven 
in thousands, they leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from 
the brows of overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below were red- 
dened with their blood.' At a much later period, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Endura, of accelerating death, in the case of dangerous illness, 
by tasting, and sometimes by bleeding.* The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecution of the Catholics, furnish 



' Hase, St. Fra?ifnia d'Msiee, hara given aceountB of fhesB siii- 

pp. 137-138. St. PaliemoQ is said cides in their works against tie 

to have died of hia austerities. DonatislB. 
( VU. S. Pactomii.) " See Todd's Life of St. Fatrick. 

' St. Augustine and St. Oplatua p. *B2. 
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Lhe most numerous examples of auicide during the middie 
ages. A miiltityde perished by their own hauda, to avoid 
torture, in Fi'ance, in 1095; fi%'e hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York; five hundi*ed in 1320, when besieged 
by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on this subject 
remajned unaltered in the Theodosian and Justinian codes ; 
but a Council of Aries, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
suicide to be the eflect of diabolical inspiration, a Council of 
Ei'i^ies, in the following century, ordained that no religious 
rites should be celebrated at the tomb of the culprit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul ; and these provisions, 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gradually intro- 
(hiced info the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. 
Lewis originated the custom of confiscating the projierty of the 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and vari- 
ous outrages. Inaome countries it couJd only be removed from 
the house through a perforation specially made for the occasion 
in the wall ; it was dragged upon a hurdle through the streets, 
hung up witli the head downwards, and at last thrown into 
tlie public sewer, or burnt, or buried in the sand below 
high-watei- mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public 
h^hway.' 

These singularly hideous and at the same time grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing to b^- 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the very natural 
eflect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a strong spirit of 

' The whole histpiy of Bnicide (Paris, 18fl8.) The ferodons laws 

in the dark ages has been most hcrerecDnutedcontrastremarkahlj 

minutelT and cftrefully eiamined with a law in the Capitulariee (lib. 

by M. Bourqnehit, in a very in- vi. lex 70), which provides that 

tvpeeting series of momoirH in the tJiough mass may not he celebrated 

Ihii'd and fourth volumes of the fire a fiuicide, any private person 

BiMio/Iieqse dc rllkoU des Charles, may, through eharity.cause prayers 

I am much indebted to these me- to be offered up for his eonl, 

moirs in the Ibllowing pagea. Sea, ' Quia ineomprehenaibiliB sunt jn- 

loo. Lisle, Ha Saieide, Stutisliqw., dicia Dei, Pt profunditatem con- 

M^eciiic, Hhtnire, ei IJgUlaiion. silii ejus nemo potest iuTestigare.' 
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reaction. Suicide is indeed one of those acts which may be 
condemned by moralists as a sin, but which, in modem times 
at least, cannot be regarded as within the li^timate sphere 
of law ; for a society which accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot i-easonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of life to be an offence against itself. When, 
however, Beccaria and his followers went further, and mahi- 
tained that the mediteval laws on the subject were aa impotent 
as they were revolting, they feU, I thint, into serious error. 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the fii-at instance an expression of the popular hon-or of 
his act, contributed, by the a-ssociations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
aifio peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and over- 
sensitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide. In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that religious, legislative, and social influences 
would combine to aggravate to the utmost the ^ony of the 
surviving relatives, must have had great weight. The acti- 
vity of the Legislature shows the continuance of the act ; but 
we have every reason to believe that within the pale of 
Catholicism it was for many centuries extremely rare. It is 
said tc have been somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last 
and most corrupt period of the Gothic kingdom,' and many 
instances occurred during a great pestilence which raged 
ill England in the seventh centnry,^ and also during the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century.* When the wives 
of priests were sepai'ated in vast numbers from their hus- 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heart-broken,, and hopeless, not a few of them shoriened 

' Bee tho very interesting wort " Roger of Wendover, a.d. fi65. 

of the AhhiSouccet, I'&ole ckrHi- ' Esquirol, Maladies menlolcs, 

mine de Simile sous la manarshie tume i. p. .^01. 
dea Visigoihs (Paris, 1855), p. 196. 
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their agony by Buicido. ' Among women it was in general 
especially rai'e ; and a learned historian of suicide has even 
iiaserted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her passions, killed herself rather thaji yield to temptation, 
is the only instance of female suicide during several centuries.^ 
In the romances of chivalry, however, this mode of death is 
frequently pourtrayed without hoiror,^ and its criminality 
was discussed at considerable length by Abelard and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some line lines to 
painting the condition of suicides in hell, where they are also 
fi'equentiy represented in the bas-reliefs of cathedrals. A 
melancholy leading to desperation, and known to theologians 
iinder the name of ' acedia,' was not uncommon in monasteries, 
and moat of the recorded instances of medieval suicides in 
Catholicism wei-e by monks. The fi'equent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through despair at 
their inability to quell the propensities of the body, sometimes 
through insanity produced by theii- mode of life, and by their 
dreadofsurrounding demons, were noticed in theeai'ly Church,* 

' Lea's History of Sacerdoial tiliona ; dignam nieliori seculo 
Celibacy (FhilailcJphia, 1867), 1- fteminam, insigne stoimm casti- 
"'" ' '-s.' — Se Semta Hiapan. ■s."' " 



>FEo di molti sei»>1i ° A number 



' passages i 



abbiamo qneeto solo Bukidio (Ion- cited bj Bourqnelot. 

iipsco, e buona cosa 6 lion averne ' This is noticed bySt. Gregore 

piA d'uno ; perchi io non credo che Nazianzen in a little poem which 

la impudicizia istessa siapeggiore is given in Migne's edition of ne 

di queflta disperata castita.' — Cro- Greek Fathers, tome xsivii. p. 

nwziano, 1st. del. Snicidie, p. 126. 1459. St. Nilns and the biogca- 

Mariana, who, tinder the frock of pher of St. Pachomius speak of 

a Jesuit, bore the heart of ai ' ' ' ' ■".'■' 

cient Itoman, treats the case 

very different manner. ' 

asor Maria Ooconelia cum n: 

iibsentiara non ferret, ne pravis him to resist the temptation. See 

rTipidjtatibns cederat, vitamposuit, " - - ■■ in.. ,. ..-_...-. , u. .. _..i 

an]eat«m forte libidinem igne ex- 

tjnguens aiiacto per muliebria 
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and a few examples have been gleaned, from the mediseval 
chronicles,' of suicides pi-oduced by the bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows extreme austerity. 
These ace, however, but few ; aod it is probable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for tlie disappointed and the 
brotea-hearted, have prevented more suicides than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic ascend- 
ancy, the act was more rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism waa seconded by Mohammedanism, 
which, on this as on many other points, borrowed its teaching 
from the Christian Church, and even intensified it; for 
suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the Christian 
duty of resignation was es^^erated by the Moslem into a 
complete fatalism. Under the empii-e of Catholicism and 
Mohammedanism, suicide, during many centuries, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, active, and progi'essive 
part of mankind. When we I'etoUect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, in the civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Home; when we remember, too, that 
thei* was scarcely a barbarotis tribe, from Denmark to Spain, 
w!io did not habitually practise it,^ we may realise the com- 



' Bourquelot. Pinel notices well as slavery. Odin, who, under 

(TVaiU medico-pMloeophipie «»r different names, was the supreme 

VAiiciKUion meitiale (2nd ed.), ^)p. itivinity^ of most of the Sorthern 

44-46) the numerous laees of m- iribes, is said to have ended his 

sanity still ptodoMd liy strong earthly life by suicide. Boadieea, 

religious feeling ; and the bUtory of the grandest figure of early British 

the movements called 'revivals,' in history, and Cordeil]a,or Cordelia, 

the present century, supplies much the most patlietic figure of early 

evidence to the sanie effect Pinel British tomaace, were both sui- 

Bays, religious insanity tends pecu- cides. (See on the first, Tafitus, 

liarly to SQieide (p. 265) Ann. sir. 35-37. and on the second 

' Orosius notices {Hisl. v. H) Geoffrey of Monmoutb, ii. 15— a 

that of all the Ganls conijnered by veision from whichShakspearehas 

Q. MarciuB, there were none who considerably diverged, but which is 

did not prefer death to slaveiy, faithfully followed by Spenser. 

The Spaniards were famous for {Faery Qutert, book ii, canto 10.) 
their suicides, to avoid old age aa 
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plete revolution which was effcctetl in tliis apliei* by the 
infl-uence of Chriatianity. 

A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
mournful history. The Eeformation does not seem to have 
bad any immediate effect in multiplying snicide, for Pi-o- 
tcstanta and Catholics held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to pi'event it, and in none of 
the persecutions was impatience of life largely displayed. 
The history at this period passes chiefly into the new world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slavery, and treated 
with atrocious cruelty hy their conquerors, killed themaelves 
in great niimbeis ; till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of detei-ring th^m, by declaring that the 
mistPi nlso wouJd commit suicide, and would pursue bis 
\ iLtims luto the world of spirits. ' In Ein-ope the act was very 
Lommon among the witches, who underwent all the suffer- 
ings with none of the consolations of mai-tyiflom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness of 
mnoceuce, decrepit in body, and distracted in mind, cora- 
pcUed in this world to endure tortures, before wliich the 
most impassioned heroism might qnail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, they 
not unfiwjuently killed themselves in the agony of theii' 
deapur A Fiench judge named Eemy tells aa tliat he knew 
no less than hftcea witches commit suicide in a single year.* 

' 'la our age, when the Spani- sBverity iato the nest life.' — ■ 

ards extended that law which was Dunne's Bisthanutos. p. 56 (ed. 

made only against ihe cannibals, 1644). On the eridance of the 

that they who would not atcapt early trarellers on this point, see 

the Christian religion should incur the essay on ' England's I'oi-gotten 

hondage. the Indians in inflniie Worthies,' in Mr. Froudo's Short 

EumbeTB escaped this by killing Studies. 

them Bel ves, and nerer ceased till ' Lisle, pp. 427-434. Spcenger 

the Spaniards, by some coonfer- has noticed the same tendency 

feitings, made flieni think that among the witches he tried. Sen 

they also would kill themeelves, Calmeil, De la Folk (Paris. 1845). 

and follow them with the siime tome i. pp, 16!, 3(13-305. 
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la these eases, fear and madnesa combined in nvging the 
victims to the deed. Epidemics of purely insane suicide 
have also not unfrequently occurred. Both the women of 
MarseiDea and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidemic not wnlike that which, in antiquity, had been no- 
ticed among the girls of Miletus.' In that strange mani* 
which raged in the Neapolitan districts ii'oia the end of the 
fifteenth to the ead of the seventeenth eentuiy, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the tarantula, the patients 
thronged in multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the bhie 
waters opened to their view, they chanted a wUd hymn of 
welcome, and rushed with passion into the waves.* But 
together with these cases, which belong rather to the history 
of medicine than to that of morals, we find many facta ex- 
hibiting a startling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no 
less startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regarding Greek and Eoman heraes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. The 
Catholic casuists, and at a latfir period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began to distinguish certain 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the soldier who fires a 
mine, knowing he must inevitably perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who saves himself from torture 
by anticipating an inevitable fafe, or that of a man who 
offers himself to death for his friend.* The effect of the 

' On modern snidileB the reader a verse of their eong : 

may consult Winsto-'s Anatomy <;f , ^n ^ „, ^ ■ 
Suicule ; ^ well as the -^oA of M. g^ ,.^,^^5 ^^^ ^j ^^^^^ 
Lisle, and alao Eequirol. 3foi«<&« ^[i„ ^^^5 ^,^ ^■ 
me»tale> (Paris, 1838), tome 1. pp. q^ ^, ^^^ y^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
628-678. j^]^ mari allu mari 

Middle Ages (London, 1811), p. * ^* 

121. Hecker in his very cucioiiB ' Crotnaaiano, M. del Suicidio, 

essay on this manb, tiaa preserved caps. viii. ix. 
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Pagan examples may frequently bo detected in. the last 
words or wi-itings of the suicides. Philii) Strozzi, -when 
accused of the fissasaination of Alexander I. of Tuscany, 
killed himself through fear that torture might estott from 
him revelations injurious to his friends, and he left behind 
him a paper in which, among other things, he commended 
his aoul to God, with the prayer that, if no higher hoon could 
lie granted, he might at least be permitted to have hia place 
with Cato of Utica and the other great suicides of antiquity.' 
In England, the act appears in the seventeenth century and in 
the first half of the eighteenth to have been more common 
tlian upon the Continent,* and several partial or even imquali- 
fied apologies for it were written. Sii- Thomas More, in 
his ' Utopia,' re]>reaented the priests and magistrates of his 
ideal republic permitting or even enjoining those who were 
afflicted with incurable disease to kill themselves, but de- 
jffiving of burial those who had done so without authorisa- 
tion.^ Dr, Donne, the learned and pious Dean of St. Paul's, 
had in his youth written an extremely curious, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and involved, work in 
defence of suicide, which on his deathbed he commanded his 
son neither to publish nor destroy, and which his son pub- 
lished in 16i4. Two or three English suicides left behind 
them elaborate defences, as did also a Swede named Eobeck, 
who drowned hijnself in 1735, and whose treatise, published 
in the following year, acquired considerable celebrity/ But 

' Crornima&o, pp. 92-93. tur foga. The statistics mads in 

' Montesquiea, and many Con- the prestint centnry prove beyond 

tinental nFiters, have noticed tbis, queEtion that tbey ai'e most numo- 

and most Engliaii writers of the roua in summer, 

eighteenth century seem to admit ' Utopia, book ii. ch. ri. 

the charge. Tliere do not appear, ' A sketch of his life, which 

however, to bavo been any acc«- was rather eurions, is given by 

r^ite statistics, and the general Cromaziano, pp. 148-151. There 

stitemenls are very untrustworthy, is a long not* on the early lit«ia- 

Suicides were supposed to bo ture in defence of eaicide, in Du- 

cspecially numerous under the ile. mas-TraiUdn JSmViA (Amsterdam, 

pressing inline nee of English win- 1733), pp. 148-1*9. Dnmas was 
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the most influential writings about suicide were those of the 
French pliilosopheis and revolutionists. Monta%ne, without 
discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, with much ad- 
miration, many of the instances in antiq^uity,' Montesquieu, 
in a youthful work, defended it with ardent enthusiasm.* 
Eousseau devoted to the subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,* in the first of which he presented with 
matchless power the arguments in its favour, while in the 
second he denounced those arguments as sophistical, dilated 
upon the impiety of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the 
cowardice of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of moat 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set about 
some work for the good of others, in which they would 
assuredly find relief. Voltaire, in the best-known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.* Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Holbach and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and at the same 
time the humanity of the age. and also a clearer sense of the 



ft Protestant ministar who wrote ' Essnts, liy. ii. ch. xiii. 
HgainKt suicide. Among the ' Letlrai persanns, ixiyi, 
^glish apologists for snicldfl ' Souaetle Hil<aie, piirtie iii. 
(wMch he bimeelf committed) was let. 31-22. EEquirol gives a curl- 
Blount, the tFanslator of the Life ous illDstratian of tha vaj the 
qfApoUoniusof'I^aiia.aaiCTeixh. iqfluenee of Rousseau penetrated 
an tKlitor of Lncretius. Concern- through all classes. A little child 
ing the former there is a note in of thirteen committed suieide, 
BbjIb's Diet. art. ' Apolloniua.' learing a writing beginning; 'Je 
The latter is noticed b; Voltaire in I^ue mon &me a Rousseau, mon 
his Leltres Phitoi, He wrote as a, corps 4 la terre.' — Maladies men- 
memorandnm on the margin of his tales, tome i. p. dS8. 
' Lucretius,' ' N,B. When I have • In genera], however, Voltaire 
finished my Commeolacy I must was estremelv opposed to the phi- 
kill myself;* which he accordingly losophy of despair, but he certninly 
did — Voltaire says to imitate his approved of some forms of suicide, 
favourite author. (Voltaire, Diet. See the articles ' Caton ' and 'Sui- 
pAU. art. ' Caton.') cide,' in his Did. pMlos. 
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true limits of legislation, produced a reaction against the 
horrible laws oa. the subject. Grotiua ha<I defended them. 
Montesquieu at first denounced them with unqualified energy, 
but in his later years in some degree modified his opinions. 
Heccaria, who wi\a, more than any other writer, the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the French Bchool on such mat- 
teiB, condemned them paitly as unjust to the innocent 
Nnwifors, partly as incapable of detening any man who was 
resolved upon the act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of 
the philosophic movement, we find a suicide named Portier 
draped through tho streets of Paris with his fiice to the 
groivnd, hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ' and the laws were not abrogated till the Revo- 
lution, which, having founded so manyotherformsof fi'ecdom, 
accorded tlie liberty of de^ith. Amid the dramatic vicissi- 
tudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that period of convulsions, 
suicides immediately multiplied. ' The world,' it was said, 
had lieen ' empty since the Komans.' ^ For a brief period, 
and in this one coimtiy, tho action of Christianity appeared 
suspended. Men seemed to be transported again into the 
age of Paganism, and the suicides, though more theatrical, 
weie perpetrated with no less deliberation, and eulogised 
with no less enthusiasm, than among tlie Stoics. But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
the old opinions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most.part abolished. In France 
and several other lands thero exists no legislation on the 
subject. In other countries the law simply enjoins burial 
without religious ceremonies. In England, the buiial in a 
highway and the mutilation by a stake were abolished under 
George IV. ; but the monstrous injustice of confiscating to 
the Crown the entire property of the deliberate suicide still 

'Lisle, Dii Suicide, pp. 4ii, R(iniajns.'--St.-jHPt, rncis 'le 
412, DttnioJt. 

' ' Le monde est vide dfpiiiB les 
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!S the statate-hook, though the force of public opinion 
and the charitable perjury of juries render it inoperative. 

The common sentiment of Christendom has, however, 
ratified the judgment which the Christiait teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat modified the severity of 
the old censure, and has abandoned some of the old argu- 
ments. It was reserved for Madame de Stael, who, ina youth- 
ful work upon the Passions, had commended s»iicide, to recon- 
struct this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Eevohition, and she did bo in a little trea- 
tise which is a model of calm, candid, and phUosophic piety. 
Frankly abandoning the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is the worst 
of crimes, and that it is always, or even generally, the 
ofispring of cowardice; abandoning, too, all attempts to 
scare men by religioiis terrorism, she proceeded, not bo much 
to meet in detail tlie isolated arguments of its defenders, 
as to sketch the ideal of a truly vii-tuous man, and to show 
how Buch a character would secure men gainst all temp- 
tation to suicide. In pages of the moat tender beauty, she 
traced the influence of sufiering in softening, purifying, and 
deepening the character, and showed how a fi'aine of habi- 
tTial and submissive resignation was not only the highest 
duty, but also the source of the purest consolation, and at 
the same time the appointed condition of moral ameliora- 
tion. Having examined in detail the Biblical aspect of 
the question, she piflceeded to show how the true measure 
of the dignity of man is liis unselfishness. She contrasted 
the martyr with the suicide — the death which spring fiom 
devotion to duty with the death that springs from re- 
bellion against circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
an act of cowai-dice, and as absurdly all^d by many suicides 
as a justification for flying from pain or poverty, she re- 
preaeated as an act of martyrdom— a death like that of 
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Curtius, a«*ptetl nobly for tho benefit of Home. The eye 
of the good man, should he for ever fixed upon the interest of 
others. For them he should be prepared to rehnquish life 
with all its blessings. For them he should be prepared to 
tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a curse, 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence of 
Christianity, thoroi^hly pervaded European society, and 
suicide, in modem times, is almost always found to have 
sprung either from absolute insanity ; from diseases whieh, 
though not amounting to insanity, are yet sufficient to dis- 
colour our judgments ; or iroia that last excess of sorrow, 
when i-esignation and hope are both extinct. Considering it 
in this light, I know few things more fitted to quiJify the 
optimism we so often hear thau the fact that statistics show 
it to be rapidly increasing, and to he peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual de- 
velopment and ingeneral civilisation.' Inoneortwocountrios, 
sti'Ong religious feeling has counteracted the tendency ; b»it 
the comparison of town and country, of different countries, of 
di£Ferent provinces of the same country, and of different periods 
in history, proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may 
be all^d to expliiin it. Mental occupations ai-e peculiarly 
fitted to produce insanity,' and the blaze of publicity, which 
in modem time encircles an act of suicide, to draw weak 
minds to its imitation. If we put the condition of absolutely 
savage life, out of our calculation, it is probable that a highly 
developed civilisation, while it raises the average of well-being, 
is accompanied by more extreme misery and acute sufferings 

' This fatt has been ofleii no- ages, tliere is, as in the cnae witli 

tioed. The reader may find many olher forms of organic develop- 

Btatisties on the subject in Lisle, ment, a correlative de^neration 

On Suicide, aaiWiaaioii'sAnaiomi/ ping on. and that an increase of 

0/ Suicide. insanity is a penalty which an 

' * There seems good reaeon to tacreasa of our present civilisation 

beliei-e, that with the progreEs of jiecesearily pays.' — Maudsley's 

mental developinent through the PA^sielogy of Mi»d, J^. 201, 
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than the simpler stagos that had preceded it. Nomadic 
habits, the vast agglomeration of men in cities, the pressure 
of a Berce competition, and the sudden fluctuations to which 
manufactures are peculiarly liahle, are tlie conditions of great 
prosperity, but also the causes of the most profound misery. 
Civiliaation makes many of what once were superfluities, 
necessaries of life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possession had ceased to he a pleasui*. It also, by 
softening the chai-acter, renders it peculiarly sensitive to pain, 
and it brings with it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which rarely or never ci'oss the 
thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple peasant. The 
advance of religious scepticism, and the relaxation of religious 
discipline, have weakened and sometimes destroyed the horror 
of suicide; and the habits of self-assertion, the eager and 
restless ambitions which political liberty, intellectual activity, 
and manufaoturing enterprise, all in their different ways 
conspire to foster, while they are the very piinciples and 
conditions of the progress of our age, render the virtue of 
content in all its forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
unpi'opitious fo the formation of that spirit of humble and 
submissive resignation which alone can mitigate the agony of 
hopeless suflericg. 

From examinitig the effect of Cliiistiunity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, wo may now pass to an 
adjoining field, and examine its influence in promoting a fra- 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects upon slavery. 

Tho reader will remember the general position this insti- 
tution occupied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the l^slation which they had in a great measure inspired. 
The legitimacy of slaveiy was fully recognised ; but Seneca 
and other moralists had asserted, in the very strongest terms, 
the natural ei^uality of mankind, the superficial character of 
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the differences between the slave and his master, and the 
duty of the most scrupulous humanity to the former. In- 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave 
were of frequent oeeuirence ; but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of tbe most afcrocioos cruelty. 
To fruard against such cruelty, a. long secies of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the essential 
equality of mankind, had been made imder Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severus. Kot to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader that the right of life and death 
had been definitely withdrawn fiom the master, and that the 
murder of a slave was stigmatised and punished by the law. 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyer Paul, 
that homicide implies an intejition to kOI, and that therefore 
the master was not guilty of that crime if his slave died 
undev chastisement which was not administered with this 
intention. But the licence of pimishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
cnielty to slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they 
should be sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons in which they had been immured, and appointed 
special officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for alxnit t«o huudi-ed years 
after the converaion of Constantine, the prioress was ex- 
tremely slight. The Christian emperors, in a.b. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the 
murder of slaves,' but, beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the pi-evions enactments, it is not easy to see in what 
way they improved the condition of t!ie class.^ They pro- 

' Ood. Thcod. lib. is. tit. 13. nrarderingtheelavcofiinothBrniaii, 

" Some eomraentatora iraa^ne while in the Christian Inn- it was 

(see Muratori, Aniieh. Itai. llias, dejined as homicide, eijuiralent to 

xW.) that amiing the Fagaas the the murdsF of n freemjui. I iwn- 

muider of a miin's own riavo wiis fess, however, tliis point does not 

only ftssimiUtBd M the erime of appear tn me at all clear. 
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videii tljat any master who applied to his alave certain 
atrocious tortures, that ai* enumerated, with the object of 
killing him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
died under moderate punishment, or under any punishment 
Hot intended to kill him, the master should be blameless ; no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be brought 
against him. It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators ' that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only when the slave perished under the appli- 
cation of ' appropriat<i ' or servile punishments— that is to 
say, scourging, irons, or imprisonment ; but the use of torture 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is thei* 
anything in the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention hia 
slave succumbed beneath fortius, or that Constantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty which did not result 
in death. It is, perhaps, not out of place to obsei-ve, that this 
law was in remarkable harmony with the well-known article 
of the Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not he punished, for the slave was his money.' 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it pijssed from the Pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave marriage, 
and the licence of torturing still conce^ied to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justinian took no serious 
steps to remedy either of these evils, and the measures that 
were taken against adultery still continued inapplicable to 
slave unions, because 'the vileness of their condition makes 
them unworthy of the observation of the law.'* The aboli- 
tion of the punishment of crucifixion had, however, a special 

' SeeOodeftoy's Comttienlari/ on Cod. Theod. lib. is. tit. 7. See on 

these lawH. this law, Wallon, tome iii. pp. 417, 

•EiodusKti. 21. 418. 

■'Qiiss rilitates vitfe digriiis Dean MilmnQ ohsBn-es. ' In the 

lesum observationonontredidk.' — old Romnii society in the Eustem 
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^ ilue to the slave class, ind a veiy merciful law of Coii^tan- 
tme forbade the sepintion of the families ot the iJa^es.' 
Anothei law, which m it-i efteLts wis peihips still moi-e 
iniljortant, imijaited a fjiciwl (,haract<'i to manumission, 
onlamm^ that the ceremony should be oelebi-ateil m the 
Church,* and permitting it on Sundays &ome measures 
weie ali-o taken, piovidmg for the freedom of the Lhristian 
slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, freedom 
was offered as a bribe to slaves, to induce them to inform 
against criminals. Intermarriage between the Q^e and slave 
classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a free woman had 
improper intercoiii-se with her slave, Constantine ordered 
that the woman should be executed and the slave burnt 
alive.* By the Pagan law, the woman had been simply re- 
duced to slavery. The laws against fugitive slaves were also 
rendered more severe.* 

This legislation may on the whole be looked upon as a 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed upon 
it. For about two hundred years, there was an almost ab- 
solute pause in the legislation on this subject. Some alight 
resti'ictions were, however, imposed upon the use of tortiire 
in trials; some slight additional facilities of manumission 
were given, and some very atrocious enactments made to 
prevent slaves accusing their masters. According to that of 
Gratian, any slave who accused his master of any offence, 



EmjiirotliiEdiBlinction between the ringe of the shivc ; Init the .intho- 

iiuLrriage of the freeman and the lily of the emperor was connter- 

toncnliinago of the slave was long acted liythe deep-rooted prejndicea 

recognised by Christianity itself, of cenlaries'^Hist.qf La/in CAris- 

These vinions were not lilessed, as (lonii!^. vol. ii. p. 15. 
llie marriaijeB of their sttpeciorB had ' Cod. Theod. lib. ii. lit. 25. 

Emon begun to be, by the Chnreli. ' Ibid. lib. iv. tit. 7. 

Basil the Maeadonian (i.n. 867- ' Ibid. lib. ix. til. 9. 

886) first enacted tliat the priestly ' Corpus Juris, vi. 1. 

benediction should hallow the mar- 
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except Ligh treason, shotiUl imni or] lately be bmnt alive, 
witboiit any jnvestigatiou of tlie justice of tJie charge,' 

Under Justinian, however, new and very import;\nt mea- 
sures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of his prede- 
cessors. His measures may be comprised under three heads. 
In the first place, all the restrictions tipon enfiunchisement 
which had accumulated under the Pagan legislation were 
abolished ; the legislator proclaimed in emphatic language, 
and by the provisions of many laws, his desire to encourage 
manumission, and free scope was thus given to the action 
of the ChHTch. In the second place, the freedmen, considered 
as aa intermediate class between the slave and the citizen, 
were vii'tually abolished, all or nearly all the piivileges 
accorded to the citizen being gi'anted to the emancipated 
slave. This was the most important contribution of the 
Cliristian emperors to that great amalgamation of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since the days of Au- 
gustus; and one of its effects was, that any person, even of 
senatorial rank, might marry a slave when he hail l!i"St 
emancipated her. In the tliird place, a slave was permitted 
to marry a free woman with the authorisation of his master, 
and children born in slavery became the legal heirs of 
their emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was 
also in this reign pirn i shed, like that of a fi'ee woman, by 
death.2 

But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
field of logblation that we must cbieliy look for the influence 
of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was indeed very 
great, but It is necessary carefully to define its nature. The 
prohibition of all slavery, which was one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish Essenes, and the illegitimacy of hereditary 



' See on all this 
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slavery, which was one of tiia sjiec illations of the Stoic Dion 
Chi-ysostom, haJ no place iu the ecclesiastical teaching. 
Slavery ts-jis distinctly and formally recognised by Christ^ 
ianity,' and no religion ever laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience. Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankind, 
aboiit the duty of regarding slaves as brothers or eompaniona, 
and about the heinousness of cnielty to them ; but all tliis 
hail been said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Soneca and Epic- 
tetus, and the principle of the original freedom of all men was 
repeatedly averi-ed by the Pagan lawyers. The services of 
Christianity in this sphere were of three kinds. It supplied 
a, new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown. It impai-ted a moral dignity to the servUe 
classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to the movement 
of enfranchisement. 

The fiinb of these sei-vicea was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the jrenitential discipline. In these spheres, 
from which the Chiistian mind derived its earliest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the difference 
between the master and his slave was unknown. They I'e- 
ccived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. In the penal 
8y3t«m of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a freeman, and wionga done to a slave, which lay at the 
very i-oot of the whole civil l^slation, was repudiated. At 
a tiiae when, by tlie civil law, & master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un- 
punished, the Coimcil of Illlberis excluded that master for 



I It Uworthy of notice, too, that of Ham. See a numlicr of passages 

thejasticBOfeliiverjwasfreqnentij noticed by Moehler, Le Ckrislinn- 

tased bytlieFnthera,aB bymotlern israe el rEiciamge (trad. fraH9,), 

defenders of slaTery, on the ciu-se pp. 151-153. 
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ever from the communion.' The chastity of female slaves, 
for the protection of which the civil law made but little pro- 
vision, was sedulously guai'ded by the l^islation of the Church. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no diaqwalification for entering 
into the priesthood; and an emancipated slave, regarded as 
the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction,* 

In tlio next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class. It did tliis not only by associating 
poverty and iabottx with that monastic life which was so pro- 
foundly revered, but also by introducing new modifications 
into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact more promi- 
nent in the Eoraan writers than the profound contempt with 
which they regarded slaves, not so much on account of their 
position, as on account of the character which that position 
had formed. A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one. Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
exist in a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti- 
mate in every scene. There were, it is true, some exceptions. 
Epictetus had not only been, but had been recognised as one of 
the noblest characters of Rome. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and 8encca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the op- 



Tho penalty, howerer, appears fruit Wright's letter On the Poli- 

lo have beeo reduced to two years' tkal Condition of the English Pea- 

eictoaion from commuDion. Mura- 3aniri/, and Moehler, p. 186. 
tori says: 'In pii eonsili si tniova 'On the great multitude of 

deerotito, " excommunicatione vei emancipated skvea-who en teted, and 

ptenitentiae Mennii esse Eubjieiea- atonetime almostmonopoliaed.tlie 

dum qui servum propriura sine con- ecclesiaetical offices, compnre Moeh- 

scientia judieia o<Kiderit."'^-in- ler, Le Chrittianisme ei FEidavage, 

tick. aallHsa. :tiy. pp. 177-178. Leo ths Great triad 

Besidas the norks wliieli treat to prevent slaves being nused to 

g?n«rally of the penitential disci- the priestly office, because it irould 

pline, the teadet may consult with degrade the latter. 
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piTisspd. still there can lie no doubt tliat tliis contempt was 
geiieml, and also tljat in the Pagan, world it was to a gi'e.it 
extent just. Ereiy age has its own moral ideal, to which, all 
vii1,uous men aspire. Eveiy sphero of life has also a tend- 
ency to produce a distinctive type being specially favourable 
to some pat-ticular class of virtues, and specially luifayoiu-able 
to others. The popular estimate, and even the real nioral 
coudition, of each class depends chiefly upon the degree in 
nhich the type of chai'acter its position naturally develops, 
coincides with the idciil type of the age. Now, if we remem- 
ber that magnanimity, self-reliance, dignity, independence, 
and, in a word, elevation of character, constituted the Roman 
ideal of perfection, it will appear evident that this was pre- 
eminently the type of fi'eemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the very highest d^i'ee unfavourable to its 
development. Christianity for the first time gave the servile 
vii-tues the foremost place in the moral type. Humility, 
obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all cardinal 
or rudimentiiry virtues in the Christian chai'acter ; they were 
ail neglected or uiiderKited by the Pagans; they can all es:- 
pand and flourish in a servile position. 

The inflnence of Christianity upon slavery, by inclining the 
moral type to the servile classes, though less obvious and lesa 
discussed than some others, is, I believe, in the very highest de- 
gree important. There is, probably, scarcely any other single 
circumstance that exercises so profound an influence upon 
the social and political relations of a religiou, as the class 
type with which it can most readily assimilate ; or, in other 
words, the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the 
foremost place. The virtues that are most suited to the 
sei'vile position wore in general so little honoured by anti- 
quity that they were not even cultivated in their appropriate 
sphere. The aspirations of good men were in a different 
dii-ection. The virtue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under adversity, nearly always withered under degradation. 
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For the first time, under Uie influence of Christianity, a great 
moral movement passed througli tlie servile class. The mul- 
titude of slaves who embraced the new iaith was one of the 
reproaches of the Pi^ns ; anS the names of Blandina, Pota- 
miieiia, Entjches, Victovinus, and Nereus, sJiow how fully 
they shared in the sufferings and in the glory of martyr- 
dom.' The first and grandest edifice of Byzantine architec- 
ture ia Italy — the noble church of St. Vital, at Eavenna — 
was dedicated by Justinian to the memory of a martyred 

While Chiistianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had r^arded his slaves, and planted amoi^ 
the latter a principle of moral r^eneration which expanded 
in no other sphere with an equal perfection, its action in 
procnring the freedom of the slave was unceasing. The law 
of Constantine, which placed the ceremony under the superin- 
tendence of the clergy, and the many laws that gave special 
facilities of manumission to those who desired to enter 
the monasteries or the priesthooil, symbolised the religious 
character the act had assumed. It was celebrated on Church 
festivals, especially at Easter; and, although it was not pro- 
claimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regarded 
as one of the most acceptable modes of expiating past sins. 
St. Melania was said ia have emancipated 8,000 slaves; St. 
Ovidius, a rich martyr of Gaul, 5,000 ; Ohromatius, a Koman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400; Hermes, a prefect in the 
reign of Trajan, 1,250.^ Pope St. Gregory, many of the 
clergy at Hippo under tlie rule of St. Augustine, as well 
as gi-cat niimbers of private individuals, fi-eed their slaves as 
an act of piety.* It became customary to do so on occasions 

' See a most iwlmirablodissurta- p.210. Thosa numbers are, no doubt, 

tion on this euligect in Le Blunt, exaggerated; see Wallon, Hist, de 

Inscriptions cki-eiiennes de la Gfaule, lEsdauage, tome iii. p. 38. 
tome ii. pp. 2H4-299 ; Gibbons 'See Schmidt, ia Suri^ti eiriZs 

Decline and Fall, ch. iiiviii. dam le Monde romain, pp. 2*6- 

' CbBia^ttg-ay,CharitiohretieniK, 248. 
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of national or personal thanksgiving, on recovery from sic.lt- 
nesa, on the birth of a chOd, at the hour of death, and, above 
all, in testamentary bajuests.' Numerous charters ajid epi- 
taphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves throughout the 
middle a^es, ' for the benefit of the sonl ' of the donor or 
testator. Id the thirteenth century, when there were no 
slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many chtirchea 
to release «^ed pigeons on the ecclesiastical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and that prisoners might still 
lie fi-eed in tlie name of Christ* 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 yeai-s 
after Cbnstantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is coaeemed, although its character was changed 
and mitigated, the number of men who were subject to it 
was probably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the 
"West the barbarian conquests modified the conditions of 
labour in two directions. The cessation of the stream of bar- 
barian captives, the impoveiishment of great families, who 
had been surrounded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, ajid the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, while 
the misery and the precarious condition of the ft'ec peasants 
induced them in great numbers to barter their, liberty for 
protection by the neighbouring lord.^ In the East, the de- 

I Mumtori has devoted two va- 191-196; EjWb ffietmy/ of the 

luabla dissertations {AaitcA. Hal. Effects of Beligi'm npon MasMiid, 

SIT. XT.) to medieevBl slfiTer;. pp. 112, 113.) 

■ Ojsnum's Hilt, of deUisalion ' Sairian, in a, fiunous paasnge 

lit the Fyih Ceatvry (Eng. trana.), {De Chibenuifione Dei, lib. v.), no- 

vol. ii. p. 43. 8t. Adelbort, Arch- tices the multitndes of poor who 

bishop of Prague at the end of the ToIuntBrily becHmo ' coloni ' for Ihe 

tent li century, was espeoj ally fitmouH Bitke of protection and a livelihooii. 

forhisoppoBitiontotheBlavetrftde. Tbe coloai, who iroce attached to 

In Snellen, the abolition of slavecy the soil, were mncli the same as tlie 

in the thirteenth century wfla avow- mfdiECVB! aufs. We hnvs already 

edly nccomplialied in obedience to noticedtheia eominf); intobeing,ap- 

Chriatiim principlea. (Moehlec, Le parently when the Roman emperora 

Cliristianume et VEsdavnffe, pp. settled barbarinn prisoners to cut- 
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struction of great fortunes through, excftssive tasation dimi- 
nished the number of superfluous slarea ; aad the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empire, by which agiicultural slaves were 
taxed a«cordii^ to their employments,' as well as the desire 
of emperors to oncom-age agriculture, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil. In the course of 
time, almost the entire free peasantry, and the greater num- 
ber of the old slaves, had aunt or risen into the qualified 
slavery called seifdom, which formed the basia of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces was in most 
countries prohibited.^ The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
the custom of emancipating slaves who were enrolled in the 
army, and economical chaises which made fi«e labour more 
profitable than slave labour, conspired with i-eligious motives 
in effectii^ the ultimate freedom of labour. The practice of 
manumitting, as an act of devotion, continued to the end; 
but the ecclesiastics, probably through the feehug that they 
had no right to alienate corporate property, in which they had 
only a life interest, were among the last to follow the coun- 
sels they so libeiully bestowed upon the laity.* In the twelfth 
century, however, slaves in Europe were veiy rare. In the 
fourteenth centuiy, slavery was almost unknown.' 

tiviite the dssert liinds of Italy; lo cliiese, e i monistcri, noa per 

and before the barbarian invasions ahra cagione, a mio credere, senon 

their numbers seem to huve much perch^lamanumissioneiunaspczie 

increased. M. Gnjzot has devoted dialienaziono.ed eradaicanonipro- 

two chapters to this subject. (_Hisl. ibltu 1' alieiiare i heni delle chieee." 

de la Giiiiliaatiom en France, xn. — Miiratori, Dissert, xv. Some 

viii.) Councils, however, recognised tlie 

' Sfe Finlaj's Hist, of Greene, right of bishops to emancipate 

vol. i. p. 241. Church shives. Moehlar, Le Ckris- 

^ Moebler, p, 181. titmisme el VEsdamge, p. 187. 

"Non v'eraantioamentasignor Many peasants placed themselvBB 

secolare, veseovo, abbate, capitolo under the dominion of the monks, 
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Closely connected with the iiifiueace of the Ohui'ch in de- 
stroying heretlitary slavei-y, waa its influence in redeeming 
captives from servitude. In no other form of charity was its 
lieneficial character more eoiitumally and more splendidly 
displayed. During the long and dreary trials of the barbaiian 
invasiony, when the whole structure o£ society was dislo- 
cated, when vast districts smd mighty cities were in a few 
months almost depopulated, and when the flower of the youth 
of Italy were mown down by tie sword, or cawied away 
into captivity, the bishops never deasted fi-om their eflbi'tfi to 
alleviate the sufferings of tfie prisoners. St, Ambrose, disre- 
garding the outcries of the Aiiaas, who denounced his act as 
atrocious sacrilege, sold the rich church ornaments of Milan 
to I'oscue some CEiptivea who had fallen into the hands of the 
Goths, and this practice^which was after-wards fovmally 
sanctioned by St, Gr^ory the Gi'sat — became speedily generaL 
Wlien the Eoman army had captured, but refused to support, 
seven thousand Persian prisonei'S, Acaciua, Bishop of Amida, 
undeterred by the bitter hostility of the Persians to Christi- 
anity, and declaring that ' God had no nped of plates or 
dishes,' sold all the rioh chuith ornaments ot his diocese, 
i*escucd the unbelieving piisoncre, and sent them back un- 
haiTOed to their king. Duimg the horrors of the Taadal 
invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, took a similar step 
to ransom the Eoman prisoners St Augustine, St. Gr^ory 
the Great, St. Ceesarius of Aries, St Exupenus of Toulouse, 
St. Hilary, St. Kemi, all melted down or 'old their church 
vases to free prisoners. St Cypnan sent a large sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Nieomedia St Epiphaniua 
and St, Avitus, in conjunction with a rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagria, ai-e said to have rescued thousands, St. 
Eligius devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Nola displayed a similar generosity, and the legends even 
assert, though untruly, that he, like St. Peter Teleonarius 
and St. Serapion, having exhausted all other forms of charity, 
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as a last gift sold liimself to slavery. Wien, long after- 
wards, the Moliammedaii conquers in a measure reproduced 
tlie calamities of the barhariaa invasions, the same unwearied 
charity was displayed. The Trimtarian monks, founded hy John 
of Matba in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same ohject by Peter Nolasco, in the following century.' 
The diiferent branches of the subject I am examining are 
so closely intertwined that it is diflicult to investigate one 
without in a nieasuie anticipating the others. While dis- 
ciissing the influence of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and in alleviating siaveiy, 
I have trenched lai^ely upon the last application of the 
doctiine of Christian fraternity I must examine — I mean the 
foundation of charity. The difference between Pagan and 
Christian societies in this matter is very profound ; but a 
great part of it must be ascribed to causes other than 
i-eligious opinions. Charity finds an extended scope for 
action only, whei-e there exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoveiished. In the ancient societies, 
slavery in a great measure replaced paiiperism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very laige proportion of the 
poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And what slavery 
did at Eome for tlie very poor, tie system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat liigher rank. The existence of these 
two institutions is sufficient to show the injustice of judging 
the two societies by a mere comparison of their charitable 
institutions, and we must also remember that among the 
ancients the relief of the indigent was one of the most im- 
portant functions of the State. Not to dwell upon the many 
measures taken with tliis object in ancient Greece, in con- 
sidering the condition of the Eoman poor we aj'e at once met 
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by the simple lact that for several centuries the i 
majority of these wei^e habitually supported by gratuitous 
distributions of com. In a, very early period of Koman 
history we find occasional instances of distribution ; but it 
WRS not till A.u.c. 630 that Cuius Gracchus caused a law to 
be made, supplying the poorer classes with com at a. price 
that was little more than nominal ; and although, two years 
after, the nobles succeeded in revoking this law, it was after 
several fluctiiatioua firtaily re-enacted iu a.u.c. 679. Tlie 
Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called fi-om the consuls under 
whom it was at last established, was largely este»ded in its 
operation, or, aa some think, revived from neglect in a.u.c. 
C91, by Cato of Utica, who desired by this means to divert 
popularity from the cause of Cresar, under whom multitudes 
of the poor were enrolling themselves. Four years later, 
ClodiuM Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
been demanded, made the distribution entirely gratuitous. 
it took pla«e once a month, and consisted of five modii ' a 
head. In the time of Julius Casar no less than 320,000 
l>ei-sous wei-e inscribed as i-ecipients ; but Ciesar reduced the 
number by one half. Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distribution 
of com to three or four times a year, but, yielding to the 
popular wish, he at last consented that it should continue 
monthly. It soon became the leading fact of Roman life. 
Numerous officers were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, aiid to secure a regular and 
abundant supply of com for the capital became the principal 
object of the provincial governors. Under the Antonines the 
number of the recipients had considerably increased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 500,000. Septimus Soverus 
added to the com a ration of oil. Aurelian replaced the 

me's Fsstiti on ike I'ltpttkMit^si 
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monthly distiibution of unground corn by a daily distribution 
of bread, and added, moreover, a portion of pork. Gratuitous 
distiibutions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandiia, and Antioch, and were probably not altogether 
untnown in smaller towns.' 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
corn ranked, with tbe institution of slavery and the gladia- 
torial exhibitions, as one of the chief deifioralising influences 
of the Empire. The most injudicious charity, however per- 
nicious to the classes it is intended to relieve, has commonly 
a beneficial aad softeaiag influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at laige. But the Roman distri- 
bution of corn, being merely a political device, had no 
humamsing influence upon the people, while, being regulated 
only by the indigence, and not at all by the infirmitiea or 
character, of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming 
encouragement to idleness. With a provision of the neces- 
saries of life, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Romans readily gave up honourable labour, all trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distribution 
of corn was followed by fearful sufferings, free gifts of land 
were often insufficient to attract the citizens to honest labour, 
and the multiplication of cliiidren, which rendered the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 
infanticide. 

When we remember that the population of Rome 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of the indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually supplied 



' The histoiy of these distribu- delited. See, too, Monnier, Hia. 

tionsis traced withttdmirable learn- del'jasiilaneepublique; B-DiimBa, 

iog byM-Niiudet in his Memoire Dea Secoura-pubUcacheiUsAitcifvB; 

sur Its SecouTs publics dam rAnti- and Schmidt, Eaaai sur la Sociiil 

qiiiti {Mka. da lAcadinae dee In- ckUe dans te Monde romain et sur 
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with the iii-st iiMessary of life, we cannot, I think, chai^ 
the Pagan society of the metroiwlis, at least, with an excessive 
pai-simony in i-elieving poverty. But besides the distiibntion 
of corn, several other measures were taken. Salt, which 
was very lai^ely used by the Roman poor, had duiing the 
Republic been made a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
by it at a price that wiis little more than nominal. ' The dis- 
tiibntion of land, which was the subject of the agrarian Jaws, 
was, luider a new form, practised by Julius Ciesai-,^ Nerva,* 
and Septimus Sevems,* who bought land to divide it among 
the poor citizens. Large legacies were left to the people by 
Jnlius C^sar, Angnstus, and others, and considerable, though 
iri-egiilar, donations made on occasions of great rejoicingH. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in use 
gave admission, and which were in consequence habitually 
employed by the poor. Vespasian instituted, ajid the Anto- 
nines extended, a system of popular education, and the move- 
ment I have already noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor pai-euts, aa^uired very considerable proportions. The 
first trace of it at Eome may be found under Augu.stus, who 
gave money and coi-n for the support of yotmg chUdren, who 
bad previously not been included in the public distiibutions.' 
This appeai-s, howevei', to have been but an act of isolated 
benevolence, and the honour of first instituting a systematic 
effort in this direction belongs to Nei-va, who enjoined the 
support of poor children, not only In Eome, but in all the 
cities of Italy.e Trajan greatly extended the system. In 

'Livy, ii. 9; Pliny, Hist. Kat. pnellas puCTf«qn.enatos parontibua 
xisi. 41. egestosis snmptu publiMi perltuli^ 

oppida sii jussit. — Seit. AoceliuB 
Victor, Epitome, 'Nerva.' This 
meaenre of Necvn, thongli not men- 
tioned by any other itritcr, is con- 
firmed by the eyidenoe of medois. 
(Nandet, p. 75.) 
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hia reign. S,000 poor children were supported by the Govem- 
meiit in Rome alone,' and similar measures, though we know 
not oa what scale, were taken in the other Italian and even 
African cities. At the little town of Velleia, we find a 
charity instituted by Trnjau, for the partial support of 270 
children.^ Private benevolence followed ia the same direc- 
tion, and several inscriptions which still remain, though they 
do not enable us to wiite its history, sufficiently attest its 
activity. The younger Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small property to the support of poor 
children in hia native city of Como.' The name of (Jwha 
Macrina is preserved as the foundress of a chanty for 100 
children at Terracina.* Hadi'ian increased the supplies of 
com allotted to these chaiities, and he was also distinguibhed 
foi' his bounty to poor women.* Antoninus was accustomed 
to lend money to the poor at four per cent., which was much 
lielow the noi-mal rate of interest,* and both he and Marcus 
Anrelius dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions 
for the support of girls.' Alexander Severus in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the support of children to the 
memory of his mother.* Public bospitalB were probably 
unknown in Europe before Christianity ; but there are ti-aces 
of the distribution of medicine to the sick poor ; " there were 
private infirmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, military 
hospitals.'" Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 

' Plin. Feitcgyr. siri. uviii. Maxrs romaiaes, iii. p. 167- 
5 Wo know of tliia charity '" Seneca (Be /ro, lib. i. cap. 16) 

from an estant bronza tablet. See speaks of institutiona called vale- 

S<jimidt, Essai kiatorique ear la tudinaria,-wliioli most writers think 

Soeiiti nmaiite, p. 428. were private infirraarioB in rich 

" Plin. Ep. i. 8; iv. 13. men'a bouses. The opinion that 

' Schmidt, p. 428. the Koraans liad puUic hospitals 

' Sparlianus, Hadrian. is maintained in a very learned 

' CnpitolinuB, Antoninus. and valuable, but little-kaown 

' CluiitolinuH, Anton., Mars, work, called Colleciions relaiife to 

Aurel. the Sydcmatia Belief of the Poor. 

^Lampridios, A. Scvems. (London, 1816.) 
See Friedlffinder, Hist, des 
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the GoveiTiment in seasons of greiit disti'ess, aud there ate 
some recorded instances of private legacies for theii' benefit.' 
These various measures are by no means inconsiderable, 
and it is not imreasonable to suppose that many similar steps 
■were taken, of wLicli all record has been lost. The history 
of charity presents ao few salient features, so L'ttle that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the attention, that it is 
usually almost wholly neglected by historians ; and it is 
easy to conceive what inadequate notions of our existing 
cliarities could be gleaned from the casual allusions in plays 
or poems, in political histories or court memoirs. There can, 
however, be no question that neitLer in practice nor in 
theory, neither in the institutions that were founded nor in 
the place that was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did 
charity in antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to 
that which it haa obtained by Christianity. Nearly all 
relief was a State measure, dictated much more by policy 
than by benevolence ; and the habit of sellii^ young children, 
the innumerable expositions, the readintas of the poor to 
em'ol tliemselves as gladiators, and the frequent famines, 
show how large was the measure of unrelieved distress. A 
very few Pagan examples of charity have, indeed, descended 
to us. Among the Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
captives, and collecting dowers for poor girls;* Cimon, 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked ; * Bias, purchasing, 
emancipating, and fuiTOsliicg with dowers some captive girls 
of Messina.* Tacitits has descrilwd with enthusiasm how, 
after a catastrophe near Eome, the rich threw open their 
houses and taxed all their resources to relieve the sufferers.' 
There existed, too, among the poor, both of Greece and 
Rome, mutual insurance societies, which undertook to pro- 



' See Tacit. AiiJial. xii. 68 ; ' Plutarcli. Ciii, 

Pliny, T. 7 ; X. 79. ' Diog. Laert- B. 

' ComeliuB N'epoa, E^minon- ' Tac. Amial. iv 
das, cap. iii. 
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vide for their sick and infirm membei-s.' Tlie very frequent 
reference to mendicnncy in the Latin wiiters shows tiat 
beggars, and therefore those who relieved be^ars, were 
numerous. The duty of hospitality was also strongly en- 
joined, and was placed under the s|)ecial protection of the 
Bupreme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, ivhich is so conspicuous a feature 
in all Christian societies, was scarcely known in antiquity, 
and there are not more than two or three moralists who 
have even noticed it. Of these, the chief rank belongs to 
Cicero, who devoted two very judicious but somewhat cold 
chapters to the subject. Notixing, he said, is more suitable 
to the nature of man than beneficence or liberality, but there 
are many cautions to be ui^td in practising it. "We must 
take care that our bounty is a I'cal blessing to the person wo 
relieve ; that it does not exceed our own means ; that it is 
not, as was the case with Syll* and Csesar, derived from the 
spoliation of othei-s , that it springs from the heart and not 
from ostentation , that the tlaims of gi'atitude are prefen-ed 
to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to the character and t« the wants of the recipient.^ 
Christianity for the fiiat time made chajity a mdimentaiy 
virtue, giving it a leading place in the moral type, and in the 
exhortations of its teachers. Besides its general inliuence in 
stimulating the affections, it effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, by r^arding the poor as the special repi«- 
sentativea of the Ohiistian Founder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, rather than the love of man, the principle of 
charity. Even in the days of persecution, collections for the 
relief of the poor were made at the Sunday meetings. 
The agapse or feaste of love were intended mainly for the 
poor, and food that was saved by the fasts wa^ devoted to 
their benefit. A vast organisation of chanty, presided over 
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by the bishops, find actively directed by the deiU'Ons, soon 
rimified o\er Chmstendoin, till the bond of charity became 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Ghnstian Church corresponded by the interchange of mercy. 
Long liefore the era of Constantine, it was observed that the 
chMities of the Christians were so exteusive — it may, per- 
lia]!'., t>e ''Aid so excessive— that they drew very many 
impostws to the Church ;' and when the victory of Chris- 
tiioity ■was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
itself m the election of numerous institutions that wei-e alto- 
f;ethei unknown to the Pagan world. A Komaii lady, 
named FitbioU, in the fourth centuiy, founded at Eome, as 
tin act of penance, the first public hospital, and the charity 
planted by that woman's hand overspread the world, and 
will alleviate, to the end of time, the dai-kost anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St, 
Pammachus ; another of great celebrity by St. EasO, at 
Ciesarea. St. Basil also ei-ecf«d at Csesarea what was pi-obably 
the first asylum for lepers. Xenodochia, or refuges for 
strangers, speedily rose, especially along the paths of the 
pilgrims. St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia ; Paula and 
Melania founded othei-s at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice 
ordered that one should be erected in every city. In the 
time of St. Chrysostom the church of Antioch supported 
3,000 widows and virgins, besides strangers and sick. L^a- 
cies for the poor became common ; and it was not unfi-equent 
for men and women who desired to live a life of peculiar 
sanctity, and especially for priests who attflined the episcopacy 

' Lucian descnbes this in his Beds, und hud nmaEsed a, coii- 

famoiiE picture of Peicgrinus; and sidemUo furtune by the gifts he 

JiiliKQ, much later, accused tlie Feceived on thoso occasions. Ho 

Christians of driiwing men into was at lust miraculously detecled 

U)o Chntch by their charities, by the Novatian bishop Paul. 

Socrates (Hist. Eccl. yii. 17) tolls There are seceral instances in the 

a Btoiy of a Jew who, pretending lAiica qf the 8ainls of judgments 

tu be a convert to Christianity, fiilliog on those who dupad benc- 

had been often baptised in difierent volent ChristiHas. 
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to bestow their entire properties in. charity. Even tlie early 
Oiiental monks, who for the most part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied many 
noble examples of chiuity. St. Ephrem, in a time of pesti- 
lence, emerged fi^jm his solitude to found and superintend a 
hospital at Edessa. A monk named Thalasins collected 
blind beggars in an asylum on the banks of tbe Euphrates. 
A merchant named Apolloniua founded on Mount Nitiia a 
gratuitous dispensary for the monks. The monks often 
assisted by their labours provincfe that were suffering from 
pestilence or famine. "We may trace the remains of the 
pure socialism that marked tbe first phase of the Christian 
community, in the emphatic language with which some of 
the Fathers proclaimed charity to be a matter not of mercy but 
of justice, maintaining that all property is based on usurp- 
ation, that the earth by right is common to all men, and 
that no man can claim a superabundant supply of its goods 
except as an administrator for others. A Christian, it was 
maintained, should devote at least one-tenth of his profits to 
the poor.' 

The enthusiasm of charity, thus manifested in the Church, 
speedily attracted the attention of the P^ans. The ridicule 
of Lucian, and the vain efforts of Julian to produce a rival 
system of charity within the limits of Paganism,* emphatically 
attested both its pre-eminence and its catholicity. Dumg 



' Sae on this subject Chostfll, histories, Nennder's Eeclmattieal 

Etudes historiqiies tar la Char'tU History, and PHiiate Life of the 

(Paria, 1853) ; Martin Doisy, Hist. Early Clyristians, and to Migne's 

de la Choriti pendant les quaire Eamelopidie. 
premiers SihUs (Paris, 1848) ; 'See tbo famous epistle of 

Champagny, ChariU ehrelten'oe; Julian to Arancius, where he 

ToUemer, Originea de la Charili declares that it is shameful tliat 



upon Afaaiiiid (DuUiu, 1820); heatlien 
Bad the vorks of Bingham and of : 
Cave. I nin also indebted, is this 
piirtofniyBubjcct,(oDeaiiMilman's 
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the pestilences that desolated Carthage in a.d. 326, and 
Alexandiia in tlie reigns of GaJKeniis and of Maximian, while 
the Pagans fled panic-stricken from the contagion, the 
Christians extorted the admiration of their feUow-conntrymen 
by the courage with which they rallied avound their bishops, 
consoled the last hours of the sufferers, and buried the aban- 
doned dead.' In the rapid increase of pauperism arising 
from the emancipation of numerous slaves, their charity 
found free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the hofrors of the harbarian invasions. 
The conquest of Africa, by Gcnseric deprived Italy of the 
Kupply of com upon which it almost wholly depended, 
arrested the gratuitous distribution by which the Koman 
]>oor were mainly supported, and produced all over the land 
the most appalling calamities.* The history of Italy became 
one monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of starving 
populations and ruined cities. But everywhere amid this 
chaos of dissolution we may detect the majestic fonn of the 
Christian priest mediating between the hostile forces, strain- 
ing every nerve to lighten the calamities around him When 
the Imperial city was captured and plunde ed y t h s 
of Alaric, a Chi'istian church remained a ec ry 

which neither the passions nor the ava h h 

ti'ansgressed. When a fiercer than Alan hi d m fc d t 
Rome for his prey, the Pope St. Leo, array in his sa 
dotal robes, confronted the victorious II as am a 



' Theeonduotof theCbristiane, Theodoric n -dm 

on the first of these occiisians, is efforts to r estab h h 

(iescribedbjPontins, Ki'f. Cjyrjcint, bution, but re^ 

ii. 19. St, Cjprinn organiaed former propo Th, 

thfir efforts. On the Alcxanilrian ofthostarv d jJO 

famine}^ nnd p^istileiicev, ^ee Euse- of Ital^ at th m j 

liiua, ff. E. TJi. 22 ; ii. 8. Some fenrfu 

" Tlie effects rf this coaquoBt are collected by G bbi 

liiira been well doswibed by Sis- aiidFall,c}i.y:3. 

moudi, Hiai.de la Chute del' Empire vi"" Disc. 2^ pa 
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sador of his feUc'n countrymen, and Attilii, overpowered by 
religious awe timcl aside in Im course. When, two years 
Iat<T Pome lay at the mercy of Geaseiic, the same Pope 
interposed with the Vandal conqueror, and obtained from 
1 im a pai-tial cessation of the massacre. The Archdeacon 
Pelanus mterceded with similar humanity and similar 
succesi when E«me had been captured by Totila. In Gaul, 
Troyes is said to haTe been saved from destruction by the 
influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the influence of St. 
A^an. In Britain an invasion of the Picta was averted by 
St. Germain of Auxerre. The relations of rulers to their 
subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, were modified by the 
same intervention. When Antioch was threatened with 
destruction on account of its rebellion against Theodosius, 
the anchorites poured forth from the neighbouring deserts to 
intercede with the minister of the emperor, while the Arch- 
bishop Flavian wciit himself as a suppliant to Constantinople. 
St. Ambrose imposed public penance on Theodosius, on 
account of the massacre of Thessalonica. Synesius excom- 
municated for his oppressions a governor named Andronicus ; 
and two French Councils, in the sixth century, imposed the 
same penalty on all great men who arbitrarily ejected the 
poor. Special laws were found necessary to restrain the 
turbulent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded 
tie course of justice, and even snatched ci-iminals from the 
hands of the law.' St. Abraham, St. Epiphanius, and St, 
Basil are all said to have obtained the remis.sion or reduction 
of oppressive imposts. To provide for the interests of widows 
and orphans was part of the official ecclesiastical duty, and 
a Council of Macon anathematised any ruler who brought 
them to trial without first apprising the bishop of the diocese. 
A Council of Toledo, in the fifth century, threatened with 
excommunication all who i-obbed priests, monks, or poor 
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men, or refused to listen to their expostulations. One of tlie 
chief causes of the inoi'dinate power acquired by the clei^ 
was their metliatorial office, and their gigantic wealth was 
in a gi'eat d^'ee due to the legacies of those who regarded 
them as the trustees of the poor. As time i-oUcd on, charity 
Assumed many forms, and every monastery became a centre 
from which it radiateil. By the monks the nobles were 
overawed, the poor piMtected, the sick tended, travellers 
sheltered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of sMffer- 
ing explored. During tho darkest period of the middle age.s, 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of the 
Alpine snows. A solitary hermit often planted himself, 
with his little boat, by a btidgeless stream, and the chai-tty 
of his life was to ferry over the traveller.' When the 
hideous disease of leprosy extended its ravf^es over Europe, 
when the minds of men wore filled with terror, not only by 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, but also by the notion 
that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural,^ new hospitals 
iuid refuges overepread Europe, and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to sei've m them.^ Sometimes, tho legends say, the 
leper's form was in a moment transfigured, and he who 
came to tend the most loatlisome of mankind i-eceived his 
reward, for he found himself in tlie presence of his Lord. 
There is no fact of which an historian become more 



' CibtBrio, Ecosomiaa pelitica histoi-igiu: sur ia I'eiiiltirc sur verre, 

del Medio Eao, lib. ii, cap. iii. pp. 32-37. 

Tlia most remarkable of these ' The fact of leprosy being 

eiiiuts •wss St. Jnlien rHoapitHliir, taken as the image of sin gare rise 

who haTing under a mistaka tilled to some cnrious notions of its 

his father and mother, as a pannnce supernatural character, and to 

became a ferryman of a greiit man; legends of saints earing 

river, and having embarked on a leprosj by baptism. See Maary, 

very stormy and dangerous uigbt IJgcndee pieimae du Moyen-Age, 

at the Toico of a traveller in dis- pp. 84-65. 

tress, received Christ into his boat. ' Sea on these hospitals Cibracio, 

Sis story is painted on a window Ecou. PolUipa del Medio Em, lib. 

of the thirteenth century, in Rouen iii. cap. ii. 
Cathedral. Sec Laiiglois, Eswi 
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speedily or more painfully conscious than the great difference 
between the importance and the dramatic interest of the 
subjects he ti-eats. Wars or massaci'es, the horrors of 
martyrdom or the splendours of individiial prowess, are 
susceptible of such brilliant colouring, that with but Jittla 
literary skill they can be so pourtrayed that their importance 
is ade<iuately realised, and they appeal powerfully to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and unostentatious 
movement of charity, operating in the village hamlet and in 
the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's tears, and follow- 
ing all the windings of the poor man's griefe, presents few 
features the imagination can grasp, and leaves no deep im- 
pression upon the mind. The greatest things are often those 
which are most imperfectly realised ; and surely no achieve- 
ments of the Christian Church are more truly great than 
those which it has effected in the sphere of charily. For 
the first time in the history of mankind, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of all 
woridly interests, and often iinder circumsf^tnces of extreme 
discomfoi-t op <IaDger, to devote their entire lives to the 
single object of assuaging the sufferings of humanity. It hits 
covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy, 
absolutely unknown to the whole Pagan world. It has 
indissolubly united, in the minds of men, the idea of stipi-eme 
goodness with that of active and constant benevolence. It 
has placed in every parish a rel^ous minister, who, whatever 
may be his other functions, has at least been officially charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of charity, and 
who finds in this office one of the most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate sources of his power. 

There are, however, two important qualifications to the 
admiration with which we regard the history of Christian 
charity — one relating to a particular foim of suffering, and 
the other of a more general kind. A strong, ill-defined 
notion of the supernatural chaxacter of inanity had existed 
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fi-om the earliest times; but there were special cii'Cumstaiioea 
■which rendered the action of the Church pecnlim-ly unfavour- 
able to those who were either predisposed to or afflicted with 
this calamity. The reality both of witchcraft and diabolical 
possesBion had been, distiactly recogoised in the Jewish 
writings. The received opinions about otemal torture, and 
ever-present dfemona, and the continued strain upon the 
imagination, in dwelling upon an unseen world, were pre- 
eminently fitted to produce madness in those who wore at all 
predisposed to it, and, where insanity had actually appeared, 
to determine the form and complexion of the hallucinations 
of the maniac.' Theology supplying all the images tliat 
acted most powerfully upon the imagination, most madness, 
for many centuries, took a theological cast. One important 
department of it appears cliielly in the lives of the saints. 
Men of lively imaginations and absolute ignorance, living 
apart from all their fellows, amid the horrors of a savage 
wilderness, pi-actising austeiitios by which their physical 
system was thoroughly deranged, and firmly persuaded that 
innumerable devils were continually hovering about their 
cells and interfering with their devotions, speedily and very 
naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, which 
probably form the nucleus of truth in the legends of theii- 
lives. But it was impossible that insanity should confine 
itself to the oithodox forms of celestial visions, or of the 
apparitions and the defeats of devils, Very frequently it 
led the unhappy maniac to some delusion, which called down 

' Calmeil observes : ' On a sou- enraetSre Jes irBflemeuts relatifa a 

vent constate depuis nn dcmi-si^clo la politique estirieurc, la carsvctcro 

que la folic est Bujette a prondre dea ivin^meata ciril», la nature 

la teinte des oroyanceB religieuses, dea produetions Utteraires, des 

dea idiSeH philosophiqnes ou super- reprwentationB thiatralea, suitant 

out ooura, qui eont actuellement d'^lan qu'y prennent riudHstrie, les 

en vogue parmi les peuplea ou les arts et lea aciences.' — De la Folk, 

DHtions; que eette teinte varie tome i. pp. 132-123. 
dins un nieme pays suivaut le 
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upon him tlio speedy sentence of the Churcli. Sometimes 
he imagined he was liimself identified with the objects of his 
devotion. Thus, in the year 1300, a beautiful English girl 
was burnt at Milan, who imagined herae]f to be the Holy 
Ghost, incarnate for the redemption of women.' In the 
year 1359, a Spaniard declared himself to be the brother of 
the archangel Michael, and to be destined for the place in 
heaven which Satan had lost ; and be added that he was 
accustomed every day both to mount into heaven and descend 
into hell, that the end of the world was at hand, and that 
it was reserved for him to enter into single combat with 
Antiohiist, The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and was burnt alive.' In other cases 
the hallucination toot the form of an irreguhii' inspiration. 
Oa tliis charge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,^ were bin-ut 
alive. A famous Spanish physician and scholar, named 
Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that he had an attendant angel continually about 
him, escaped with public penance and confession;* but a 



'' Veaitde A.nglia virgo decora daiC CDEuile m plus profimd di?s 

Tolde, parilerquB facnnda, dioens, enfecs ; qn'i la fin du monde, qui 

Spicitum Sanctum ineamatnm in itoit proche, il iroit an devant de 

redemptioneni mulieriun, et bap- I'Antldlrist et qn'il In terrassoroit, 

tisavit mulieces in nomine Patris, nj^nt k ea main la arois de J^sns- 

rilii et sai. Qii% martna ducta CbFiab et ea eouronne d'fpines. 

fiutinM«diolttaum,il)i et cremata.' L'arehevSqne de Tolfcde, n'ajant 

— Ann(de» Domimeanorum Colma- pu eonvertir w fnQatique obsdni, 

rieneiwn (in the 'Sernm Ger- ni i'empSoherdedogmiLtiscT, I'avoit 

manic. Scrijjtores '). enfin Uiye au bras siculier.' — 

* ' Martin Gonzalez, du dioc^ Touion, JSst. des Homma Ulnetres 

da Cnenca, disoit qn'il ^toit fr^re de Fordre de St. Jhminiqne, P^ris. 

del'archange 8. Michel, la premiere 1745 (Vie d^Eyniiricus), tome ii. 

virit^ et I'echelle du eial; que p. 635. 

e'ftait pour lui que Dieu r^servoit ' Galmcil, De Ja Folk, tome i. 

la p!aee qua Lucifer avolt perdue ; p. ISl. 

que tons les jours il e'ilevoit au ' Ibid, tumo i, pp. 242-247. 
■gVan haut de i'Empir^ et desct-D- 
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professor of theolt^y in Lima, who laboui-ed under the same 
delusion, and added to it some wild notions about hia spiiitual 
dignities, was less forfunate. He was burnt by the Inquisi- 
tion of Peru.' Moat commonly, however, the theologioil 
notions about witdicrafb either prodiieed madness or deter- 
mined its form, and, through the influence of the clergy of 
tho different sections of the Christian Church, many tlio\isands 
of unhappy women, who, from their age, their loneliness, and 
their infirmity, were most deserving of pity, were demoted to 
the ha,tred of mankind, and, haviag been tortured with 
horrible and ingenious cruelty, were at last biunt alive. 

Tlie existence, however, of some forms of natural madness 
was generally admitted ; but the measures for tho relief of 
the unhappy victims wei-e very few, and veiy ill judged. 
Among the ancients, they were brought to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremoaiea, which were believed 
aupematurally to relieve them, aad which probably had a 
favwirable influence through their action upon the imagina- 
tion. The great Greek physicians had devoted considerable 
attention to this nialady, and some of their precepts anti- 
ci|)atcd modem discoveries; but no lunatic asylum appears 
to have existed in antiquity.^ In the first period of the 
liermit life, when many anchorites became insane thmugh 
their penances, a refuge is said to have been opened for them 
at Jentsalein.* This appears, however, to be a solitary 
instance, arising from the exigencies of a single class, and no 
limatic asylum existed in Christian Europe till the fifteenth 
centui'y. The Mohammedans, in this form of ohaiity, seem 
to have preceded the Christians. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited Bagdad in the twelfth centiuy, describes a palace in 
that city, called 'the House of Mercy,' in which all mad 
persons foimd in the country were confined and bound with 

I Cnlmeil, tome i. p. 247. ' Gibbou, DecHiie and Fall, cli. 

' Ste Ksqnirol, Muladifs men- sssvli. 
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Q'on chains. They were carcfally examined every month 
and released as aeon as they I'ecoyered.' The asylum ol 
Cairo is said to have been founded in A.d. 1304.* Leo 
Africanua notices the existence of a similar institution at Fez, 
in the beij^'nning of the sixteenth century, and mentions that 
the patients were restrained by chains,* and it is probable 
that the care of the insane was a geoeral form of cliarity 
in Mohammedan coimtries. Among the Christians it first 
appeared in quarters cont^ous to the Mohammedans ; but 
there is, I think, no real evidence that it was derived from 
Mohammedan example. Tlie Knights of Malta were famous 
as the one order who admitted lunatics into their hospitals ; 
but no Christian asylum expressly for their benefit existed 
till 1409. The honour of instituting this form of charity in 
Christendom belongs to Spain. A monk named Juan Gila- 
berto Joffi-e, filled with compassion at the sight of the 
maniacs who were hooted by crowds through the streets of 
Valencia, founded an asylum in that city, and his example 
was speedily followed in other provinces. The new charity 
was introduced into Saragossa in a.d. Ii25, into Seville and 
VaUadolid in a.d. 1436, into Toledo in a.d. 1483. All these 
institutions existed before a single Innatic asylum had been 
founded in any other part of Christendom.' Two other very 
honoiu-ablo facta may he mentioned, establishing the pre- 
eminence of Spanish charity in this field. The first is, that 
the oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catholicism 
was that erected by Spaniards, in a.d. 1548,* The second is, 

• Purchas's Pilgrims, ii. 1*52. Spaniards took their asylnma from 
' Desnmisons' Asiles d'Alihiia the Moliammedar.a ; bat, as it 

e» EspagitP, p. 63. seems to me, lie altogothflp foils ta 

* Leo Africanus, Descrtpiiojt of prove hia poiiiL His work, how- 

' I have taken these facta from formation on tho history of Imiatio 

a very interesting little work, Des- asylums. 

maisons, Dcs Aeiles ^AlUnU en, ' Amydemns, Fielas Boiiiana 

Espagnt; Bechsrchs kUtoriques et (Oxford, 1687), p. 21 ; Desmaisons, 

»iM(iw?e« (ParJE, 1859), Dr. Des- p, 108. 
maisona conjectures that the 
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that wten, at tlie close of the lost century, Pinel tiegan hia 
gi-eafc laboiu'B in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to be the 
coimtey in whicli lunatics wei-e treated with most wisdom 
ami most humaiiity.' 

In most conntiies their condition was indeed truly 
deploi'able. While many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who wei'e rectgnised as insane ■were compelled to 
endnre al! the horrors of the harshest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells. ^ Such treatment naturally 
a^ravated their miJady, and that malady in many cases 
i-endei-ed impossible the resignation and iiltimato torpor 
which alleviate the suffeiings of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined progi'ess of 
theolc^ica! scepticism and scientific knowledge rel^ated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exertions of 
Morgagni in Italy, of Oullen in Scotland, and of Pinel in 
France, renovated tlie whole treatment of aeknowledged 
lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admiration with which we 
I'egard the history of Christian charity arises from the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable insti- 
tutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieva The question of the utUity and nature of charity i^ 
one which, since the modem discoveries of political economy. 
Las elicited much discussion, and in many cases, I think, much 
exa^eration. What poUtical economy has effected on the 
subject may be comprised under two heads. It has elucidated 
more cleaily, and in greater detail than had before been 
done, the efiect of provident self-interest in determining the 
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welfare of societies, and it has established a broad distinction 
between productive and unproductive expenditure. It has 
shown, that, where idleness is siippoiied, idleness will become 
common ; that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foresight will be neglected ; and 
that therefore these forms of cliaritj, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and improvidence, ultimately increase tbe wretched- 
ness they were intended to alleviate. It has also shown 
that, while unproductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubteilly beneficial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes in the usage ; whDe 
productive espenditure, such as the manufacture of machines, 
OP the improvement of tlie soil, or the extension of commercial 
enterprise, gives a new impulse to the creation of wealth. It 
has proved that tlie firet condition of the rapid accumulation 
of capital is tbe diversion of money from unproductive to 
productive channels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two i-^nlating influences of tlie wages of 
the labourer. From these positions some persons have in- 
ferred that chaiity should be condemned as a form of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. But, in the first place, all charities 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
in the poorer classes, such as popular education, or the 
formafcioii of savings banks, or insurance companies, or, in 
many cases, small and discriminating loans, or measures 
directed to the suppression of dissipation, are in the strictest 
sense productive ; and the same may be said of many forms 
of employment, given in exceptional crises through charitable 
motives ; and, in the next place, it ia only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankind, to which the 
accumulation of wealth should only be i-egarded as a means, 
is the real object of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are in the highest degree conducive to this end, and 
have no serious counteracting evil. In the alleviation of 
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those guffei-inga that do not apriug either from improvidence 
or from vice, the warmest as well as the most enlightened 
chaiity will find an ample sphere for its exertions.' Bliad- 
ness, imd other exceptional calamities, against the effects of 
which prudence does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
resulting from, epidemics, fi\)m. wstr, from famine, from the 
first sudden collapse of industry, produced by new inventions 
or changes in tlie chflimels of commerce ; hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, ai-e the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded alley multitudea 
who would otherwise form centres of contagion — these, and 
sHch as these, will long tax to the utmost the genei-osity of 
the wealthy ; while, even in the spheres upon which the 
political economist looks witli the most unfavourable eye, 
exceptional cases wiJl justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting 
any personal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injm-es society by his donations; but this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of its cai-6 thi-ou^ all the phases of his life. The question 
of the utility of charity is merely a question of ultimate 
consequences. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject ; but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
years ago might have been written by the most enlightened 
modem economist ; and it will be contiaually found that the 
PiDtcstant lady, working in her paiish, by the simple force of 

' MaltJius, who is sometimes, tion of our clisrily;' bat (lie 

though most unjiiatly, deecrilted as fullest examination of this aiibject 

an pnemy to iJI charity, has devoted with which I am acquainled is ths 

an admirable chapter {On Poputa- vccy interesting work of Duchitel, 

lien, boot iv. cli. is.) to the ' direc- Sur !a ChariU. 
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n sense and by a scrupulous and minute attention to 
tiie condition and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unconsciously illustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be aseful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor ; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may be traced to the absence of 
thia condition. The fii-st substitution of devotion for philan- 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
garded as a benefit, though, by makii^ compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it often produced among 
theol(^ans a more than common indifference to the suffeiings 
of all wlio were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a belief in the 
expiatorynatureof the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish charity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious infliience upon Ohris- 
fendom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfiue of the sufferer 
was altogether foi'eign to their thoughts.' 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of Catholic 
charity may be traced from a very early period, but it only 
acquii'editsfnll magnitude after some centuries. The Eouian 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli- 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the chanty of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis- 
ci inunating, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an immmgled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 

' TiiiH 18 very tersely ex- command of my Gcwi.' — Sir T. 

pressed by a, great Protestant Brown, Bdigio Medici, part ii. g 2. 

writer : ' I give na alms to satisfy A spying almost exactlj shnilur ia, 

the hunger of my brother, bnt to if I remember rrght^ ascribed to 

fullil and accomplish the vili and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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joined as a, duty by the Fjithers, imd at a, later period the 
services of tlie Benedictitke monks, in destroying by their 
example the stigma which slavery had attached to it, were 
very great. Still, one of the first consequences of tbe exube- 
rant charity of the Church was to multiply imiwstors and 
mendicsmts, and the idleness of the monlis was one of the 
earliest complaints. Yalentinian made a severo law, con- 
demning robust beggars to pei'petual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially after the mendicant orders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimen- 
sion.s. Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, were in every country withdrawn from pro- 
ductive labour, and supported by charity, Tlie notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple alm^ving immeasurably multi- 
plied begg.irs. The stigma, which it is the highest interest of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a main object of 
theologians to remove. Sainta wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to b^gars, or deprivii^ 
themselves of their garments, that they m^ht clothe the naked, 
and the result of their teaching was speedily api>arent, lu 
all Catholic coimtries where ecclesiastical influences have been 
permitted to develop immolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prospeiity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en- 
coutt^ng a blind and pernicious alm^ving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence through the poorer classes, fostering an igno- 
Tiuit admiration for saintly poverty, and an ecjually ignorant 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and proved an insuperable 
barrier to mateiial progress. The poverty they have relieved 
has been insignificant compared with the poverty they have 
caused. In no case was the abolition of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in England; hut the 
transfer of proj>erty, that was once employed in a great 
e in charity, to the courtiers of King Henry, was iilti- 
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laately a benefit to the English poor ; for no misapplication 
of this property by private persons could produce as much 
evil as aa unrestrained monasticism. The value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness, and the more excep- 
tional forms of suffering, can never be overrated. The noble 
heroism of her servants, who have devoted themselves to 
charity, haa never been suri)assed, and the perfection of their 
organisation haa, I think, never been equaUed ; but in the 
sphere of simple poverty it can hardly be doubted that tlie 
Catholic Church has created more misery than it has cured. 

StiU, even in this field, we must not forget the benefits 
resulting, if not to the sufferer, at least to the donor. Chari- 
table habits, even when formed in the first instance from 
selfish motives, even when so misdirected as to be positively 
injurious to the recipient, rarely foil to exercise a softening 
and purifying inlluence on the character. Ail through the 
darkest f»eriod of the middle ages, amid ferocity ajid fenati- 
cism and brutsility, we may trace the subduing influence of 
Catholic charity, blending strangely with every excess of vio- 
lence and every outburst of persecution. It would be difflcidt 
to conceive a more frightful picture of society than is pre- 
sented by the history of Gr(^ory of Toui-s; but that loi^ 
series of atrocious crimes, narrated with an almost appalling 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
queens, or prelates, who, in tlie midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of their 
lives. Ko period of history exhibits a, lar^r amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades ; but 
side by side with the military enthusiasm, and with the almost 
univeraal coiTuption, there expanded a vast movement of 
charity, which covered Christondom with hospitals for the 
relief of leprosy, and which grappled nobly, though ineffec- 
tually, with the many foi-ms of suffering that were generated. 
St. Peter Nolasco, whose great labours in ransoming captive 
Christians I have already noticed, was an active participator 
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in. the atrocious massaci'e of the Albigenses.' Of Shane 
O'Neale, one of tlio ahlest, liut also one of tJie most ferociotia, 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the Eughsh power, it is re- 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that, 'sitting at meat, befoi* 
ho put one morsel into hia month ho uset! to slice a portion 
above the daily alms, and send it to some be^ar at his gat«, 
saying it was meet to serve Christ first.'* 

The great evils produced by the encouragement of mendi- 
cancy wliich has always accompanied the uncontrolled deve- 
lopment lit Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much 
discussion and legislation. The fierce deniuiciations of the 
mendicant orders by William of St. Amour in the thirteenth 
century were not on account of their encouragement of mis- 
chievous charity ; ^ but one of the disciples of Wycliffe, named 
Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposition to 
intliscriminate gifts to be^ars;* and a few meaaurea of an 
extended order appear to have been taken even before the 
Eeformation.* In England laws of the niost savage cruelty 
wei-e then passed, in hopes of eradicating mendicancy. A 
parliament of Henry VIII., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 
cliarity, and imposing on any one who gave anytliing to a 
be^ar a fine of ten times the value of his gift. A stui-dy 
b^gar was to be punished with whipping for the fii-st offence, 
with whipping and the loss of the tip of his ear for tlie second, 

' See Butler's Lii^ of the * Henry da Knjghton, Le 

Saints. Eeeiitibm Anglia. 

' Caas^xoTi's Historie of Ireland, ' There was Eome seTGre lesii- 

boot ii. chap. i. tion in England on tlie sulijpct 

■ HewrotehisPeri^so/'^fcZflsi after the Black DeatJi. Eden's 

Timea in the interest of the Uni- Hhtory of the WorMnq Classes, 

versity of Paris, of which he iras vol. J. p. 34. Jn France, too. a 

a Professor, and which was at war royal ordinntioe of 1 350 ordered 

with the roendiennt orders. See men who liad been cotiTiLtail of 

Milman'fl Latin ChTisiiamfy, vol. t^ging three times to Lb branded 

i-i. pp. 348-356; Flemy, Ecd. with a hot iron. Moj.teil, Hat. 

Hist. Imiv. 67. dcs Franfois, tome i. p. 434, 
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and with death for tlie third.' Under Edward VI., an atro- 
cious Ixv., ■which, however, waa repealed in the same reign, 
enuted thiit every sturdy b^^r who refused to work atould 
he bianded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
l)er>50n who gave information against him ; and if he took 
fh^ht diinng his pei-iod of servitude, he was condemned for 
the lirit offence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death. The master was authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, and to acoui^ him. 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for ap- 
prentices, till the hoyswere twenty-four and the girls twenty.* 
Another law, made under Elimlieth, punished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the third time of begging ; but the penalty in this reign was 
afterwards reduced to a life-long service in the galleys, or to 
banishment, with a penalty of death to the returaed convict.' 
Under the same qneen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and Malthus long afterwards showed that its effects in. dis- 
couraging parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic syst«m that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtua V., who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the greatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal throne, made praiseworthy efforts to check it at 
Eome, where ecclesiastical influence had alwaj^ made it pecu- 
liarly prevalent.* Charles V., in 1531, issued a severe en- 
actment against beggars in the Netherlands, but excepted 
from its operation mendicant friars and pilgrims." Under 
Lewis XIV,, equally severe measures were taken in France. 
But though the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 

I Eden, vol. 1. pp. 83-87. de Some. 

' Ibid. pp. 101-103. ' Men, Hiilorv of the LahovT- 

• Ibid. pp. 127-130. ing Classes, i. 83. ' 

' Morighini, Instiiutioiispituses 
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philosophical investigation of its causes hefoi-e the eighteentii 
century. Locke in England,' and Berkeley in Ireland,* 
bi-iefly glanced at tie suhject ; and in 1704 Defoe publi^ed a 
very remarkable tract, called, ' Giving Aims no Charily,' in 
which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy existed in 
England, though wages were higher than in any Continental 
country.' A still more remarkable boob, written by an author 
named Eicci, appeared at Modena in 1787, and excited con- 
siderable attention. Tlie author pointed out with much force 
the gigantic development of mendicancy in Italy, traced it to 
the excessive charity of the people, and appeara to have re- 
gai-ded as an evil all charity which sprang fi-om religions 
motives and was greater than would spring from the naaided 
uistinctfiof men.* The freethinker Maodeviilehiwl long before 
assailed charity schools, and the whole system of endeavouring 
to elevate the poor,* and Magdalen asylums and foundling 
hospitals have had fierce, though I believe much mistaken, 
adversaries.^ The refoniis of the j>oor-law)3, and the writings 

' Loclie discuBsed tlie grcnt in- kaonludgB, when X Imve viuited 

crease of poverty, aad a bill was a man for labouring work, and 

brought in Buggeating eoine rume- offered nine shillingB per week to 

dies, but did not pass. (EiicD,Tol. strolling fellows Bt raj door, tliey 

i. pp. 243-248.) haTB frequently told me to myface 

* In a very forcible loiter ad- they conld get more a-begging.' 
dresBod to the Irish Catholic elergy, ' Rtjarma dcgS Instituti pii di 

• This tract, which is eitremely Sfodtaa (pnblidied first anony- 
" " ■' ''lit it throw ' ■ ' ' '■ ' 

tiou of Eng 

_ . s mitten ii 

oppoaitiOQ to a bill providing that ■ Betag on CkarUy Schoole. 

the poor in the poor -honsfs should ° Majjdalen aayluma hare been 

do nool, hemp, iron, and other very vcSemputlj assailed by M. 

works, Defoe Bays that wages in Charlsa Comts, in bis Traiti de 

Euglajid were higher than dny- Legislation. On tbe subject of 

wlieraonthe ContJaent, though the Foundling Hospitals tliere is a 

amount of memiicancy was onop- whole literature. Tlioy were vio- 

mouB. 'ThereaaonwhysonianyprB- lently attacked by, I believe, Lord 

lead to want work is, that they can Brougham, in the Edhibiirffh Se- 

live so well with the pretence of view, in tha early part of this een- 

wantingwork. . .lafficmof my oivn twry. Writeru of this stamp, and 
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of Malthus, gave a new impulse to discussion on tie subject ; 
but, with the qualiiicatioiiH I have stated, no new disMveriea 
have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud npon the essential 
piinciple of Christian charity. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften the characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender- 
ness and of pathos. Our imaginations, though less influential 
than our occupations, pi-obabiy affect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, in the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Rooted, for the moat 
part, during their entire lives, to a single spot, excluded by 
their ignorance and their circumstances from most of the 
varieties of interest that animate the minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and engrossed 
for ever with the minute caxes of an inunediate and an 
anxious present, their whole natures would have been hope- 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere in which tlieir im^- 
nations could expand. Iteligion is the one romance of the 
poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their thoughts, 
suppbea the images of their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful beings with which the 
creative fancy of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic 
glow on the peasant's toil. Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grew Viright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascinated the 
imagination, they have also purified the heart. The tender, 
wioning, and almost feminine beauty of the Christian 

indeed moat politi&il economistH. who plnngea into a carear of viea, 

gcaitlj Biaggerate the forethought is in tha smallest degi'ee infiuencod 

of men Hind women, especially in by a conBideinCion of vhelJiei' or 

matters where tlie passions are con- not charitable institntions are pro- 

cemed. It may be questioned vided for the support of aged peni- 

whether one woman in a handred, tents. 
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Founder, the Vii^'in mother, the agonies of Gethaemanc or 
of Calvary, the many scenes of compassion and sufFeimg that 
fill the sacred writings, are the pictvires which, for eighteen 
hundred years, have governed the imaginations of the rudest 
and moat ignorant of mankind. Associated with the fondest 
recollections of childhood, with the music of the church helis, 
with the clustered lights and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to the peasant the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the 
altar where he received the companion of his life, aroimd the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, on 
the stations of the mountain, on the porta] of the vineyard, 
on the chapel where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
grateful vow ; keeping guard over his cottage door, and look- 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man's fancy, and 
silently win their way into the very depths of his being. 
More than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic 
teaching, they transform and subdue his character, till he 
learns to realise the sanctity of weakness and suffering, the 
supreme majesty of compassion and gentleness. 

Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have drawn, 
it will be sufficient to show how great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philanthropy. The shadows 
that rest upon the picture, I have not concealed ; but, when 
all due allowance has been made for them, enough will 
-. remain to claim our deepest admiration. The high concep- 
tion that has been formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation of 
the slave classes, the suppression of barbarous games, the 
cieation of a vast and multifarious organisation of charity, 
and the education of the imagination by the Christian type, 
constitute together a movement of philanthropy which baa 
never been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world. The 
efiects of this movement in promoting happiness have been 
vEay great. Its effect in determijiing chufacter has probably 
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been atill greater. In that proportion or disposition of 
qualities wkicli constitutes the ideal character, the gentler 
and more benevolent virtues have obtained, throu^ Chris- 
tianity, tlie foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme ; but in the third century a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diverted the enthusiasm 
of the Church into new channels. 

Tertuliian, writing in the second century, contrasts, in a 
well-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring thit, unhke these, 
the Christians did not fly from the world, but mixed with 
Pagans in the forum, in the marketplaces, m the public 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.' Bub although the 
life of the hermit or the monk was unknown m the Chjirch 
for more than two hundred years after its foundation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeluig 
which produces it. The central conceptions of the monastic t 
system are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from I 
all sexual intercourse, and of complet* renunciation of the 
world. The firat of these notions appeared in the very 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
vii^nity, which was always regarded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time it was not 
imposed as an obligation. The second was shown in the 
numerous efforts that were made to separata the Christian 
community as far as possible from the eooiety in which it 
existed Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
the increase an 1 tr umj h ot the Church had thrown the hulk 
of the Chistans nto «ieti\p political or military labour, 
som si oul 1 as an exeic se of piety, have endeavonred 
tnj m t t« th ser t on fr m tl e orld which was once 
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tlie common, condition of all. Besides this, a movement pf 
Rsceticiam had long been raging like a mental epidemic through 
the ■world. Among the Jews— whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon mai-ri^e, the excellence of the rapid multi- 
plication of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of tjie Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con- 
ceptions — the Easenes had constituted a complete mona.>itic 
society, abstaining from mamage and sepamting themselTcs 
wholly from the world. In Some, whose practical genius 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive monasficism, and even among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later Empire 
recommended a complete renunciation of domestic ties, 
and a life a]^)ent mainly in the contemplation of wisdom. 
The Egyptian jthijosophy, that sooa after acfpiircd an ascend- 
ancy in Europe, anticipated still more closely the monastic 
ideal. On the ontflldrts of tLe Church, the many sects of 
Gnostics and Manicheans all held \rader diffeient foims the 
essential evil of matter. The Doeetfe, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of the body of Chiist. The Mon- 
tanists and the Novatiaus surpasseil and stimulateil the pri- 
vate penances of the orthodox.' The soil was thus thoixiughly 
prepared for a great oxitlmrstof asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown. This was done duiing the Decian persecu- 
tion. Paul, the hermit, who tied to the desert during that 



' On these penancea, ees Bing- fasts, and g.ivo up tlieir properly 

liani, Anliq. book vii. Bingliiim, to works of eliarily ; but did this 

I think, justly divides the history in the middle of soeietj and with- 

of asceticiBin into thcee periods, ont leading tlio life of either a 

llnring the first, ithicli estonils hermit or a iniiiik. Daring the 

fzTOQ the fuiuidation of the Chiireli second period, which estendedfrom 

to A,D. 250, there were Weu and the Decian persecution, anchorites 

womeiiwho,wJlha.TiBwtospiritual were numerous, bat tlio custom o£ 

perfection, abstained from mar- a commonoc cqenobiticlifewasnn- 

riage, relinquished amusements, known. It was originated in the 

accustomed themselves to severe time of Constantine by PaehoiniuB. 
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persecution, is said to have been the first of the tribe. ' 
Antony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the move- 
ment, and in a few years the hermits ha 1 heeome a mighty 
nation. Persecution, which in the first instance drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon aroused a passionate 
religious enthusiasm that showed itself in an ardent desire 
for those sufferings which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this enthusiasm, after the peace of Constantino, 
found its natural vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that life which St. Jerome most elo- 
quently embellished. Women were pre-eminent in recruit- 
ing for it. The same spirit that had formerly led the wife 
of the Pagan official to entertain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led the wife of tho Christian to become 
the active agent of the monks. While the father designed 
his son for the army, or for some civil post, the mother 
was often straining every nerve ta mduce him to become a 
hermit. The monks secretly corresponded with her, they 
akilliilly assumed the functions of education, in order that 
they might influence the young; and sometimes, to evade 
the precautions or the anger of the fatlier, they con- 
cealed their profession, and assumed the garb of Jay peda- 
gogues.* The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
immeasurably transcended in influence, the chairs of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men aa Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, BasU, and the Gregories, was con- 
tinually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not un- 
natural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the monastic 
position, which sometimes brought men wko had been siiaple 

' Tbis is expressly stated by Chiysoatom. St. Chrysostom wrote 

St. Jerome ( Vit. PauU). n long work to eoasule fotherB whose 

' See on this suiiject eome tun- sons were thus eednced to the 

ouH evidtnce in Neander's Li/e of desert. 
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[leaannts into conijection with the emperors, tlie security it 
furnished to fugitive sliives and criininak, the desire of 
escaping from those fiscal burdens which, in the corrupt and 
oppi-essive adininistratioo of the Empire, had acquired an 
intolerable wciglit, and especially .the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious t-eaching in peopling the 
desert. A theology of asceticism was speedily foi'med. The 
examples of Elijiih and Eliaha, to the first of whom, by a, 
Ixild flight of imagination, some later Carmelites aecribed 
the <ni^ of their oi-der, and the more recent instance of the 
Baptist, were at once addnced. To an ordinary layman the 
life of an anchorite might appear in the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who bf^n His mission at a marriage 
feast ; who was continually reproached by His enemies for 
the readiness with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected from the female sex some of His purest and most 
devoted followers; but tlie monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immacu- 
late hii'th. His virgin mother. His life of celibacy, His exhort- 
ation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter, to 
whom a general pi-imacy was already asci-ibed, was unques- 
tionably married was a difficulty which was in a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and tiie other married 
apostles, abstained from intercourse with their wives after 
their conversion.' St. Paul, however, was probably un- 
maiTied, and his writings showed a decided preference for 
the immarr.'ed state, which the ingenuity of theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected. 
Thus, St. Jerome assures us that when the clean animals 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by paira, the 
odd number tyjtified the celibate, and the even the mariied 
rendition. Even of the unclean animals but one paii" of each 

' On llil^ taidition see Cliampagny, Lea Aiiioains, tome i. p. 19S. 
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kind was admitted, lest they sh.o«ld pfirpetrate the enormity of 
second marriage.' Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the tend- 
ency, and the apostle James, as he has been portrayed by 
H^esippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
typo of human nobility. He ' wag consecnit*«l,' it was said, 
' fmm his mother's womb. He drank neither wine nor fer- 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A razor 
never came upon his Lc-ad. He never anointed himself with 
oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary. He never wore woollen, but linen, garments. He was 
in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon his bended knees, and interceding for the foi^veness of 
the people, so tliat his knees became as hard as a camel's.' ' 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, 'wa.^ not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.' ^ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence. It is said that St. Pachomiua, who, early in the 
fourth century, founded the wenobitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monks;* that in the days of St. 
Jerome nearly 60,000 monks were sometimes assembled at 
the Easter festivals ;* that in the desert of Nitiia alone thei'e 
were, in the fourth century, 5,000 monks under a single 
abbot ; ^ that an Egyptian city named Oxyrynchus devoted it- 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
virgins and 1 0,000 monks ; ' that St. Serapion presided over 
10,000 monts;* and that, towards the dose of the fourth 
century, the monastic population in a great part of Egyjit 

' f^. cssiii. ' Jerome, Preface to the Rule 

» Enaab. Eecl. Hist ii. 23, of St. Pachomius, g 7- 

* Gitbon, Dedine and Fall, oh. " Cassian, Se Caauib. Inst. iv. 1. 
sxivii,; abriefbntmaaterly sketch ' Enfinus, £Ksi. JlfoBocji. eh. v. 
of the progress of the moremenb. Bufinus visited it himGelf. 

* Palladius, HUt. Laus. sssviii. ' Palladios, Sist. Lam. lixvi. 
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waa neai'Iy equal to the population of the cities.' Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attained 
both its extreme development ajid its most austere seveiity ; 
but there waa very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar moTement was not aidently propagated. St. 
Athanasms and St. Zeno are said to hare introduced it into 
Italy,^ where it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from. St. Jerome. St, Hilarion instituted tlie first monks in 
Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
rule, and towards the close of his life to plant monaohiam in 
Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it through 
Armenia, Paphl^oiiia, and Pontus. St. Basil Jahoured 
along the wild shores of the Eusine. St. Martin of Tours 
founded the first monastery in Gaul, and 2,000 monks at- 
tended Lis funeral. Unrecorded missionaries planted the 
new institution in the heart of Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the Mediterranean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland.' But even more wonderful than the 
many thousands who thus abandoned the world is the rever- 
ence with which they were r^;artied by those who, by their 
attainments or their character, would seem most opposed to 
the monastic ideal. No one had more veaaon than Augustine 
to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but St. Augustine 
oxerted all his energies to spread monastidsm thi'Ough his 
diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acut« states- 
man ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were ambitious scholars ; 



' Riifinns, HisL Mon. vii. tion about moiiachism, A curioiis 

'Thero is II good ilea! of dou^c coUeelion of Btatiatics of tha num- 

nnil contcorersj about tliis, Seo a bers of the monks in differi'iit 

note in Moslieim'a Ecd. Hiat. loailities, ailditionul to tbose I 

(Soame'a edition), vol. i, p. 85*. have given and gleaned from ttie 

' Most ofthe passages remaining lAvee of ike Saints, m^y be found 

on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra (_Vie de St. l^er, Introd. 

monachism are gir«n by Thomas- p. lii.); 2,100. or, according to 

sin. Discipline Ae itglise, part i. another account, S.UOOraonks.lived 

livra iii. ch. lii. This work con- in the nionasterj of Biinchor. 
liiiiis also much general informii- 
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8t. Chrysostom, who was pre- eminently formed to away the 
refined throngs of a metropolis— all exerted their powers in 
favonr of the life of solitude, and the last three practised it 
themselves. St. Arseuius, who was surpassed by no one in 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high office at 
the court of the Emperor Arcadiua. Pilgiims wandered 
among the desei-ts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and gi'Otesque as they are, enable us to realise 
very vividly the general features of the anchorite life which 
became the new ideal of the Christian world.' 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of man- 
kind of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of hia 
deliiioiis brain, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the liv® of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two centuries, the hideous 
maceration of the body was regarded as the highest proof of 
exceUence. St. Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration. 



' The three principal nro the jirst and last, os \iM m nuvny 
Historia MonackoTum of Eufinus. minor works of the same period, 
who visited Egypt i.d. 373, aljout nre given in KoEweyde'e inialnnbls 
seventeen years after the deatli of collection of the lives of the Fa- 
st. Antony; the Jiistilutioncs of there, one of the most fascinating 
Cassian, who, having visited tlio volumeB in the whole range of 
Eastern monks abont A.11. 391. literature. 

fonnded vast monasteries contain- The hospitality of tbo monks 

ing, it 13 said, S.OUO monlis, at was not without dravhacks. In a 

Marseitles. and died at a, great age cbnrch on Mount Nitcia three 

abont i.D. 418 ; and the Historia whips were hutig on a palm-tree— 

Laasiaca (so called from Lansus, one for chastising monks, another 

Governor of Cappadocia) of Pal- for chastising thieves, and a third 

Ijwline, who was himself a hermit for chastising guests, (Palladius, 

on Mount Nitria, in a.h. 388. The Hisl. Laas. vii.) 
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how he had seen a motLk, who for thirty yeai-a haj:l Jived 
exclusively on a small portion of barley bread aud of mutidy 
water; another, who lived in a hole aud nevwr ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast ; ' a tliii'd, who cut his hau- only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim, and his skin ' like a pumice stone/ 
aad whose merits, shown by these austerities. Homer himself 
would be unable to recount.^ For six months, it is said, 
St. Macaiiusof Alexandria slept in a marsh, and ex]X)Sed his 
body naked to the stinga of veaomoua flies. He was ac- 
customed to carry about with him eighty pounds of iron. 
His disciple, St. Eiisebius, carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron, and Kved for three years in a dried-up well. 
St. Sabinus would only eat com. that had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water. St. Beaarion spent 
forty days and nights in the middle of thorn-bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept,' which last peaance 
was also during fifteen years pi"actised by St. Pachomius.' 
Some saints, like St. Marcian, I'cstricted themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually suffered the pangs 
of hunger.* Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs; that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place his limbs 
easily for sleep; but that soiuetimes, from excess of weari- 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth.* Other saints, however, ate only 
every second day ; ' while many, if we could believe the 

' Vile Paiili. St. Jerome adds, s«"iH> a I'Hiat. axles, tome viii. 
thiit Bome will not believe this, ' ri'te Piulrum(Pachoraiiis). He 

bocauee the; have na faitii, but. n^ed ta lean ag^iut a wall trhen 

thub all things are passible f jr overcome by drovBineea. 
those tliat believe. ' I'ilis Pafriim, is. 3. 

' Vita St. Hilarion. ' Sozomen, vi. 39. 
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moiikisli historiaD, abstained foi' whole weeks from all 
noniishment.' St. Macariiis of Alexandria w said during 
an entire week to liave never lain down, or eaten any- 
thing but a few uncooked hei-bs on Sunday.^ Of another 
famous saint, named John, it is asserted tliat for three 
whole years he stood in pi-ayer, leaning upon a rock; that 
during all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
his only nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought 
him on Sundays.' Some of the hermits lived in desei-ted 
dens of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while othera 
found a congenial restii^-plac<; among the tombs.* Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled ahroad lite the wild beasts, 
covered only by their matted hair. In Mesopotamia, and 
part of Syria, there existed a sect known by tlie name of 
' Grazers,' who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
flesh nor bread, hut who spent their time for ever on the 
mountain side, and ate gi'ass like cattle.* The cleanliness 
of the body was r^arded as a pollution of the soul, and 
the saints who were most admired had become one hideous 
mass of clotted filth. St. Athannsius Mlates with enthu- 



' 'II y eiit dang le diaert do Pcesljjtcr enim tunc loniobat ad 

Sc^ti defl Bolitairea d'una imineiito eum at offeraliat pro eo sauiliciuin 

perfectioD. ... On pretend que idque ei solum eacrameulum erat 

pour rordinairo ils pHseoient des et victns.' — Eufinus, ffii? Moiiaih 

Bemainos entiires sana manger, Ciip. xv. 

mais apparemment tola ne so fai- ' Thus St. Antony nsed to hie 

Boit quo dans des occasions parti- in a tomb, TtJioro ho was beaten by 

culieres.'— TillomoLit, Miiii. pour (he doril. (St. Athanasins, Life of 

tsroir a VHM. eccl. tomo riii. p. Anion!/.) 

5S0, Even this, howovcr, was od- ' jSiwkoC See on Iheso monfca 

mirable ! Sozomen, vi. 33 ; Evagrius, i. 'il. 

^TaiioAma, Hist. Lam. enf.-is.. It is meutioned of a ceitdn St. 

' ' Primum cum acocssisset ad Marc of Athens, that, liaring lived 

eremiuu tribna continuis annie sub foe thirty years naked in Oxe de- 

cujufidam taxi pupe alans, semper sect, his body was covered with 

ornvit, ita ut nunquam omnino re- hail lite that of a wild beaet. 

Eederit nequo Jacuerit. Somni au- (Bollandists March 29.) St. Maiy 

tern tantum caperet, quantum etans of Egj-pt, during partof herpeciwl 

capere potuic ; cibum vera nun- of penance, lived upon grass, 

quam sumpserat nisi dieDominic^a. {Vita Palriim.) 
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siaam how St. Antony, tlie pati-iarch. of mooachism, had 
never, to extreme old age, been giiilty of washing bis feet.' 
The less constant St. Poumen fell into this liaWt for the 
first time when n ■very old. rnaii, and, with a glimmefing of 
comiuon sense, defended himself against the astonished monks 
ijy saying that he had 'leaint to kill not his body, hut his 
jMssions.' ^ St. Abi-aham the hermit, howevei-, who lived 
for fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his fiice or his feet.* He was, it is said, 
a person of singular beauty, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that ' his face reflected the purity of his 
soul.'* St. Ammon had never seen himself naked." A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though hodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, 
i-eaolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any part 
of her body escept her fingers." St. Euphrasia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their feet, and who shuddered at tlie mention of h. hath.^ An 
auchoi'ite once imagined that he was moeked by an illusion 
of tho devil, as he saw gliding before him through the desert 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, and 
with white hair floating to the wind. It was a ouce beautiful 
woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had thns, during forty-seven 

' Life ofAixioity. pedes a die coaverilonis ange nun- 

"'II ne faisoit pas ausei diffi- quam diluti swAl^YUie Vatrvrnt, 

cniti dsna sa vieiUeEse ile ee laver e. ivii. 

quelquefois les piez. Etcoir.ineon * ' In facie fjiiB pviritus aiumi 

temoignoit a'en 4wnuer et trouver noHCebatnr.' — Ibid. c. iriii. 
que cela ne r^pondoit pas a la vie ■ Socrates, iv. 23, 

aueUre des nnciens, il se juHtifloit ' Heracliilis Paradisns (Ros- 

Kces paroUs : Nous avons appria veyde). c. xlii. 
nsr, non paa notre corps mais ' 'NullaearuropedeBEuoBaHne- 

nos pasdona.' — TiUemant, Mim. Tjat; aliquaatie vero auilientes de 

Hist. eed. tome it. p. 148. This balneo loqui, irridentes, confusio- 

saint ^ras so very virtuous, that nem at magnam aboininn^onem aa 

lie sometimes remained without andire judieabant, quffiuequa audi- 

ealing for whole weeks. turn siium hoc audire patiebantnr.' 

''Non appro^Equavit oleum — Vit. S, Euphrax, o. vi. (Ros- 

corpuBculo BjnB, Facioa vel etiiun wej-de.) 
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yeara, Leen expiating her sina.' The oceasiona! decadence 
of the monts into habits of decency was a subject of much 
wpitmch. ' Our fathers,' said the abbot Alexander, looking 
moiu-nfully back to the past, ' never washed theii' faces, but 
we frequent the public baths.'* It was related of one mo- 
uasteiy in the desert, that the monks suffered gi'eatly fern 
want of water to drink; but at the prayer of the abbot 
Theodoaiiis a copious sti-eam was produced. But soon some 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, divei'ged from their 
old austerity, and pei-suaded the abbot to avail himself of 
the stream for the construction of a bath. The bath -was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, tears, 
and fastings wei* in Tain. A whole year passed. At last 
the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object of the 
Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afi-esh.^ But of 
all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to which this 
spirit was carried, the life of St. Simeon Stylites ia probably 
the most remarkable. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more horrible or disgusting picture than is given of the 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetic career. 
He had bound a rope around him so that it became im- 



' Sae her acts, Bollaiitliats, April genus was accustomed to pray for 

9, and in ihe FiiiB Pairam, an hour every night in a pool of 

' 'Palres nostri nunqoam faciea cold water, while the devil sent a 

BUBS Iftvabant, noH antem lavacra horrible beast to Bwini round him. 

publiea bahieaque frequentamug.' Auangel.however, nos sentto him 

— MoachuE, Prataai Spiriliiale, for three purposes. ' Tribus da 

cliviii. CAUsis 4 Domino misEus chC angelna 

' Pralnm Bpirilitale, Im, ilii ad S. Coemgenum. Prima uta 

An Irish saint, named Coem- diversis suis gravibns laboribns 

genus, ifl said to have shown his lerius viveret paulispec ; seennda 

devotion in a way which was di- ut horridam beatiam sancto infea- 

rectly opposite to that of tbe othpc tarn repellsret ; tertia tit fTigidi- 

aaints I have mentioned— by his taleia aguiB caUfaceret.'—'SoWasSL- 

special use of cold water — but the ists, June 3. The editors say these 

principle in each ease was the eame acts are of doubtful authenticity. 
- (o mortify nature, St. Coera- 
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bedded in his flesh, which putrefied around it, ' A hoiTible 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exhaled from hia body, 
find womia di'opped fi'oni him whenever he moved, and tliey 
filled his bed.' Sometimes ho loft the monastery and slept io 
a diy well, inhabited, it is said, by dfemona. He built suc- 
cessively thi'ee pOIars, the last being sixty feet high and 
scarcely two cubits in circumference, and on this pilhii', 
doling thirty years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bendii^ his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attempted to 
mmibev these rapid motions, but desisted from weaiincss 
when he had counted l,2i4. For a whole year, we are told, 
at. Simeon atood upon one leg, the otlier being covered with 
hideous ulcers, wliile hLs biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell fi-om his 
body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, 'Eat what God has given you.' From every 
quarter pilgrims of every d^ree throi^ed to do him homage. 
A crowd of prelates followed him to the gi-ave. A biiiiiant 
star is said to have shone miraculously over his pillar ; the 
general voice of mankind pi-onounced him to be the highest 
model of a Christian saint ; and sevei-al other anchorites imi- 
tated or emiilated his penances.' 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of Hterntuie the 
importance of which is more inadequately realised than the 
lives of the saints. Even whei-e they have no direct histori- 
cal value, they have a moral value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us with accui-atgr what men did at parti- 
cular epochs ; but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, theii- measure of probability, and 
tlieir ideal of excellence. Decrees of coimcils, elaborate ti-ea- 
tiscs of theologians, ci-eeds, liturgies, and canons, ai-e all but 

> Seo his Life liy Ills disciple griue, i. 13, U. Theudoret, /'Mo- 
Antony, iw tUe Vits Patnim, Evii- )hcos, cap. xsvi. 
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the htista of religious liistory. They reveal what was pro- 
fessed and ai^ued before the world, but not that which was 
realLsed in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fidelity the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic ^e, is in 
this respect invaluahlB ; but still more important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously from the 
intellectual condition of the time, included all its dearest 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, during 
many centuries, the popular literature of Christendom. Jn 
the case of the saints of the deserts, there can be no question 
that the pictui-e— which is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses— 
however grotesque may be some of its details, is in its leading 
features historically true. It is true that self-torture was for 
some centuries regarded as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration nearly to the 
condition of the brute, and that this odious sufiei'stition had 
acijuired an almost absolute ascendancy in the ethics of the age. 
The examples of asceticism I have cited are but a few out of 
many hundreds, and vohimos might be written, and have been 
written, detailing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the 
ideal was on the whole unchanged. The Western monks, fiom 
the conditions of their climate, weie constitutionally incapable 
of rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian anchorites ; but 
their iwnception of supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their inferiority in 
jjcnances by claiming some superiority in miracles. From 
the time of St. Pachomius, the ccenobitie life was adopted by 
most monks ; but the Eastern monasteries, with the impor- 
tant exception of a vow of obedience, diffei-ed little from a 
collectionofhermitages. They were in the desei-ts ; the monks 
commonly lived in sepai-ate cells ; they kept silence at their 
repasts; they rivalled one another in the extravagance of 
their penances. A few feeble efibrfs were indeed made by 
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St. Jerome and othere k> moJei'ate austerities, wLich fre- 
quently led to insanity and suicide, to cbeck the turbulence 
of certain wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and specially to supprraa mo- 
nastic mendicancy, which had iippeared prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly em- 
ployed themselves in weaving mats of palm-leaves ; but, 
living in the deserts, with no wants, they speedily sank into 
a listless apathy ; and the most admired were those who, 
like Simeon Stylites, and the hermit John, of whom I have 
already spoken, were most exclusively devoted to their SHper- 
stition. Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly displayed. Many anchorites, without knowledge, 
passions, or imagination, having fled irom servile toil to the 
calm of the wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a 
mechanical routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
by a tmnquil and almost animal death. Others made their 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees of some 
oasis in tlie desert, and a blooming garden arose beneath their 
toil. The numerous monks who followed St. Serapion de- 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, fmd sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor.' Of one old hermit it is 
I'elated that, such was the cheerfulness of his mind, that 
every sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and the weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips.* More commonly, however, the hermit's cell was the 
scene of perpetual mourning. Tears and sobs, aiid frantic 
stru^lings with imaginary diemoDS, and paroxysms of reli- 
gious despair, were the texture of his life, and the dread oi 
spiritual enemies, and of that death which hia superstition 
had rendered so terrible, embittered every hour of his exists 
ence.' The solace of inteUectiial occupations was rarely 

His 
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resorted to. 'The duty,' said St. Jei-ome, 'of amonk is not to 
teach, but to weep.' ' A cultivated and disciplined mind was 
the least subject to those hallacinations, which were regarded 
as the higheat evidence of Divine favour;* and although 
ia an age when the passion for asceticism was general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the great majority of the early monks 
appear to have been men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learDing with 
positive disfavour. St. Antony, the tnie founder of mona- 
chism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bring him into too great intercourse with other boys.* At a 
time when St, Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep a^:!- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, he was, as he himself telSs 
us, borae in the night liefore the tribunal of Christ, accuswl 
of being rather a Ciceronian than a Christian, and sevei'ely 
flagellated by the angels.* This saint, however, aftei-wards 
modified his opinions about the Pagan writings, and he waa 



cyck.'jhes are said to Imve fallen disquisition on the n'ickednass of 

off thcough eontinuitl weeping, laughing andlieobserres that this 

and he bod alvaji, when at work, was tlie one bodily affection vhieli 

to ijut s clolli oa his breaBt M Cliciat does not fieem to bavo 

rcceice hia tears. As he felt his known. Mr. Ecckle has collected 

death approaching, his terror rose a aeiies of pasBogas to praoiaely the 

lo the point of agoay. The monks same effect froia the wiitings of 

who were aljont him said, Quit the bcotch divines. (Hist, of Dii-Ui- 

fles, pater? numquid ettutirnas? satioi lol. ii. pp. 385-386.) 

Hie respondit, "Inveritate timeo ' Monaehusautemnondootoris 

ft iste tiiDor qui nunc mecnm est halist sed plangentia officiuto.' — 

semper in me fuit, ex quo factns Cuntr f wilanl. xv. 

sam monachus. " '■ — Veriia 5enio ' As fillemopt puts it ; 'II ee 

miH, FfoI, g 163. It was said of troura Ci^-peu de faints on qai 

St. Ahntliam that no daj passed Dien ait joint les talens exteiienrs 

after his canvetsion without hi? deleloquenceetde la science avec 

sheddit^ tears, {Vit. Palrum.) la grllce de la pnjphAtie et des 

St. John the dwarf once saw a miracloa. Ce soot des dona que ea 

monk laughing imraoJerately at Proridence a presque toujoure 

dinner, and was so horrifieJ that sipatis.' — Mim, Hint, ecclis. toma 

lie at once began to cry. (Tille- iv.p. 316. 

mont, Mha. de IHiet. eccUs. tome ' St. Achanaaiiifi, Vit. Anton. 

X. p. 430.) St. Basil (Ecgvla, in- * Ep. xxii. He says his shoal- 

terrog. srii.) ^vea a remarkable dere were hruised when he awoke. 
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compelled to defend himaelf at length against hia moro jealous 
l)i-etlireii, who accused Lim of defiling liis MTitings with quo- 
tations fi-om Pi^n authors, of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaiuing Vii'gil to some children at 
Bethlehem.' Of one monk it is related that, being especially 
famous as a lingnist, he made it his penance to i-emain per- 
fectly silent for thirty years ; * of another, that having 
discovered a few iDooka in the cell of a brother hermit, he 
x'ppx'oaehed the student with having thus defrauded of their 
]n-o])Oi-ty the widow and the orjihan ;^ of others, that their 
only books weio copies of the New Testament, which they 
sold to relieve the poor.* 

"With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of hallucination 
wei-e thei'e. Ignorant and superstitious, believing us a matter 
of rel^oua conviction that countless daemons filled the air, 
attributing eveiy fluctuation of his temperament, and every 
exceptional phenomenon in surroundiag nature, to spiritual 
agency; delirious, too, from solitude and loi^ continued aus- 
teiities, the hei-mit soon mistook for palpable realities the 
phantoms of his bi-ain. In the ghastly gloom of the sepul- 
chre, whei-e, amid mo\ilderiog coi-pses, he took up his abode ; 
in the long hours of the night of penance, when the desei-t 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the cries of wild 

' Ep. Lxs. ; Adv. El'J•!i^l^^l, lib. psnlm. Having learnt thp singla 

i. ch. isx. He therespaiks of his Terse, 'I said I will take heed to 

TiBioasa a mere Jream, not bind- my ways, that I offend not mth my 

ing. He elsewhere (^, cxuv.) tongue,' he went ftiray, sajinsi; tliat 

speaks very sensibly of tho adran- was enough if it Trore prnetically 

ti^e of hermits occupjinR them- acquired. WlienBsicd,Hii months, 

telvea, and says he leamt Hebrsw and again many years, after, why 

to keep Bway unholy thooghta. lie did not eome to learn another 

■' Sozomen, vi. 28; Euflnns, verse, he answered that be hail 

ffisi. Monuch. ch. ri. Socrates never been able truly to master 

tells rather a touching story of oae this. (ff. E, iv. 23.) 

of th*so illiterate saints, Darned • ■^■^i - 

Fambos. Being: nnalile Co read, he 
came to some one lo be taught a 
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beaats were borne upon his ftar, visible foitus of lust or terror 
appeared to hauat Jxiiu, arid strange dramas were enacted by 
those who were contending for his aoul. An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, acting upon a frame attenuated 
and diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical phenomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy and anguish, which he regarded as mani- 
festly supernatuml. Sometimes, in the very ecstasy of his 
devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd upon his 
mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city would arise, and, kneeling alone upon the burning 
sand, he seemed to see around him the fair groups of dancing- 
girls, on whose warm, undulating limbs and wanton smiles 
his youthful eyes had too fondly dwelt. Sometimes hia temp- 
tation sprang from remembered sounds. The sweet, licen- 
tious songs of other days came floating on his ear, and his 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past. And then 
the scene would change. As his lips were murmuring the 
psalter, bis imagination, fired perhaps by the music of some 
martial psalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre. The 
throng and passion and mir^led cries of «^er thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fieice joy of the gladiators 
pa^ed through the tumult of his dream.' The simplest in- 
cident came at last to suggest diabolical influenca An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once thought 
how refreshing would be a draught of the honey of wild bees 

' IhavocomWaedinthispasBage aonga she had sung when young, 

incidents from three distinct, lives, wliich conlinuall}' haunted \\^c 

St. Jerome, in a very famons and mind. St. Hilarion (see his LH's 

Tory boautifnl passago of liia letter by St. Jerome) thought he saw a 

to Knstochiam {Ep. i.fii.) deaeribes gladiatorial show ithila he was re- 

the uiaDner in which the forms of peating the psalms. The manner 

dant^ing-girls appeared to surround in which the different viifions fadi^d 

him as he knelt upon the desert inb] one another like dissolving 

sBnda. St. Mary of Egypt {Fits viewsia repeslediy describod in the 

Patruni, ch, lii.) vaa especially biographies, 
tortarad by the recollection of the 
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of tbe dcsett. At that moment his eye Ml upon a rock on 
which, they had huilt a hive. He passed on with a, shudder and 
an exorcism, for he helieved it to be a temptation of the 
devil.' But most terrible of all were the straggles of young 
and ardent men, through whose reins the hot biood of pas- 
sion continually flowed, physically incapable of a life of 
celibacy, and with all that pronenesa to hallucination which 
a southern snn engenders, who were borne on th.e wave of 
enthusiasm to the desert life. ]u the arms of Syrian or 
African brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love, 
they might have sunk to rest, hut in the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their sonla. The Lives of the 
Saints paint with an appalling vividness the agonies of their 
stru^Io, Multiplying with frantic enei^ the macemtions 
of the body, beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves con- 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their stni^les not unfre- 
quently ended in insanity and in suicide. It is related that 
when St. Pftchomius and St. Paliemon were conveising to- 
gether in the desert, a young monk, with his countenance 
distracted with madness, rushed into their pi-esence, and, 
in a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows. A woman, he said, had entered his cell, had 
seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished miraculously 
in the air, leaving him half dead upon the giound; — and 
then with a wild shriek the monk broke away from the 
saintly listeners. Impdled, as thej imagined, by an evil 
spirit, he rushed across the desert, till he arrived at the next 
vilii^e, and there, leaping into the open furnace of the public 
baths, he perished in the llames.* Strange stories were told 
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among the monks of leiulsions of pj'isiou. even in the most 
advanced. Of one monk e&iiecially, who had long been re- 
garded as a pattern of ascetititm, but who hajJ suffered him- 
self to fall into that self complacency which was vety common 
among the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of hia cell, and implored him to 
giveher shelter, and not permit her to be devoured by the wild 
beasts. In an. evil hour ho yielded to her prayer. With all 
the aspect of pi-ofound reverence she won hia regards, and at 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him. But that touch 
convulsed his frame. Passions long alumberiiig and for- 
gotten rushed with impetuous fury through his veins. In 
a paioxysm of fierce love, he sought to clasp the woman to 
his heai-t, but she vanished from hia sight, and a chorus of 
demons, with peals of laughter, ex\ilted over his fall. The 
sequel of the story, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, 1 
think, of a very high order of artistic merit. The fallen her- 
mit did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
iind prayers to renew his purity. That moment of passion 
and of shame had revealed in him a new nature, and severed 
him iiTBvocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life. Tlie fair form that had arisen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to be a deception luring him to destmction, still 
governed his heart. He fled from the desert, plunged anew 
into the world, avoided all intercourse with the monks, and 
followed the light of that ideal beauty even into the jaws 
of hell.' 

' Eulinus, Hht. Monack. cap. i. qufulam iUusione prostsrnobant se 

This Gtory WB9 told to Riilinus by laite me dicentes, Indalge nobis, 

St. John tlie hermit, TIis same alibas, quia laborem tihi incussi- 

saint described hieown visionsvery mas lata noete.' — Ibid. St. Bene- 

graphicnlly. ' Deoique etiam me diet in the desert is said to have 

fFequenterdemonesnoctibussedni- Leen tortund by the recollection of 

erant, et neqne orare neque requi- a beautiful girl he had once seen, 

escere perinieerunt, phantasias and only regained his composure 

quaadam per noctem totam sensi- Iiy rolling in thorns. {St. Greg, 

bus meis et cogitatiouFS sugge- Dial. ii. 3.) 
rentes. Mime vero volnt cnm 
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Aiiecclotos of tliis 'k'uid, circuLated among the mouks, 
contributed to heighton tlie feelings of teiTor with which 
they regarded all communitation vritli the otiier sex. But 
to avoid such communication was sometimes very difficult. 
Few things am more striting, in the early historians of the 
movement we are considering, than the manner in which 
narratives of tlie deepest tragical interest olternatc wiUi es- 
tif>mely whimsical accounts of the profound admiration with 
which the female devotees regarded the most auatera an- 
chorites, and the unweaiied persevcmnce with which they 
endeavoured to force themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been peculiarly fbrtu- 
nate. St. Melania, who devoted a great portion of her 
fortune to the monks, accompanied by the historian Rufinus, 
made, near the end of the fom-th century, a loi^ pilgrimage 
through the Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.' But with 
many of the hermits it was a rule never to look M\mu the 
fuce of any woman, and the number of years they had 
escaped this contamination was commonly stated as a con- 
spicuous proof of their excellence. St. Basil would only 
speak to a woman under extreme necessity.* St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.* A 
tribune was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John 
the hermit to implore him to allow her to vi.sit him, her 
desire being so intense that she w^ould probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it were ungratified. At last 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit Iu3 wife when she was in bed in her houiso. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 

' Sha lived also for some f ima veyde, lili. ii. 
ill a convent at Jorusalcm, ^hidi = «ob bis Life ia Tillcmont, 

flip had founded. Welaniii (wlio 'Ibid- i. p. U. A certain 

was one of St. Jargme's frienis) Didymna lired entirely iilona till 

was M ladj of rank and fortune, his death, which took place wUea 

who devotad lier propartj to the lie Wiis ninety. (Socrates, H.E. 

monks. See her journey in Eos- ir. 23.) 
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that night saw the hemiit in a dreaia..' A young Roman 
girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Qrvailing beneath 
his rebuffs, she flimg heraeif at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant hei" only request — to remember her, 
iind to pray for her. ' Remember yon !' cried the indignant 
saint; ' it shall be the prayer of my life that I may forget 
you.' The poor girl sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assuring her that, 
though she belonged to tbe ses by which dtemons commonly 
tompt saints, lie doubted not the hermit would pray for her 
soul, though he would try to forget her face.' Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle form, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to jtass their lives undisturbed as 
anchorites. Among otliera, St. Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of the most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat strajigely con- 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with 
aji elderly vii^in of irreproachable piety ; but, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more aust«i-e life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with something of the 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it is said) after her death that the saints discovci-ed who had 
been living among them.^ 



p tie pearl. 'II arrivn un 

ne divert) iveBqiies, appeloz 

□tiadie pour qnelqnt^s 

it ensemble a 1h porta 

., -,,--- -le S.-Juli«n, Pa-igie 

s henTiac than the snnd.' passa devant eax dons tout I'&lat 
The people of Antioeh, who were despompes dn diahle, n'ajant paa 
very fond of her, called her Marga- seuJement iine coefte sur at teste ni 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hope, 
have given a sufficiently clear idea of the general nature of 
the monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the writings 
it pi-oduced. We may dow proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected both the idea! type and the 
realised condition of Christian morals. And in the first 
pkce, it is manifest that the proportion of virtues was 
altered. If an im(iartial person were to glance over the 
etiiics of the New Testament, and were asked wliat was the 
central and distinctive virtue to which the eacred writers 
most continually referred, he would doubtless answer that it 
was that which is described as love, charity, or philanthropy. 
If he were to apply a similiar scrutiny to the writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, he would answer that the cardinal 
virtue of the religions type was not love, but chastity. And 
this chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undeflled marriage. It was the absolute 
suppi'ession of the whole sensual side of oiu' nature. The 
chief form of virtue, the central conception of the saintly 
life, was a perpetual stru^le against all carnal impulses, by 
men who altogether refused the compromise of marriage. 
From this fact, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor- 
tant consequences may be deduced. 

In the fiist place, religion gradually assumed a very 
somlire hue. The business of the saint was to ei-adicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition which was emphatic- 
ally abnoi-mal. The depravity of human nature, especially 



iin moucliDir Bur etis ^paulea, ee mediately tegiiii crjing a great 

qn'onremarquacommelecombledc d&it, and reassared his bretJirea, 

son impudence. Tous Its evpsques and a ssrnion which ha preached 

baisserent les yenx en g^miseant led to the conversion of the actreas. 

rr ne pas voir oe dangereux ol^at {Tillemont, Mem. d^Hist. eccih. toms 

pfehJ, hora Nonne, trfis-Eaint lii. pp. 878-380. See. too, on 

ivesque d'Heliople, q\\\ la regards women, ' under preteneo of relignon,' 

avec une attenlion qui fit peine hux attiring ChemseWes us men, Sozo- 

ftutres.' However, this bishop inn' men, iii. 14.) 
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the essential evil of the body, was felt with a d^ree of 
itttensity that could never have been attained by morahsts 
who were occupied mainly with transient or esceptioual 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desii'eil 
to eradicate, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu- 
rious and indulgent life, even when that indulgence is not 
itself distinctly evil, even when it has a tendency to mollify 
the character, has naturally the effect of strengthening the 
animal passions, and is therefore directly opposed to tliu 
ascetic ideal. The consequence of this was first of all a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human nature ; and, in the next place, a very strong associa- 
tion of the idea of pleasure with that of vice. All this 
necessarily flowed from the supreme value placed upon vir- 
ginity. The tone of calm and joyoiisness that chai-acterises 
Gi-eek philosophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of stmj^le and innate sin that it displays, is probably in a 
very large degree to be ascribed to the fact that, in the de- 
partment of morals we are considering, Greek moralists made 
no serious efToi'ts to improve our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scanda!, in an almost boundless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures. 

But whUe the great prominence at this time given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon the 
popular estimate of human nature, it contiibuted, I think, 
very lai^ly to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the fi.-eedom of the human will which the Catholic Church 
has always so strtnuously upheld ; for there is, probably, no 
other form of moral conflict in which men are so habitually 
and so keenly sensible of that distinction between ow will 
and our desires, \ipon the reahty of which all rooml freedom 
ultimately depends. It had also, I imagine, another result, 
which it is difficult to describe with the same precision. 
What may he called a strong animal nature— a nature, that 
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is, in which the passions are in vigorous, ajid at the samo 
time healthy, a:Ctioii^i? that in which we shouhl most natii- 
i-ally expect to find seiciul moi'al qualities. Good humour, 
franknesii, generosity, active courage, sanguine eaei^, buoy- 
ancy of temper, are the usual and appropriate accompani- 
ments of a vigorous animal temperament, and they ate much 
moi'e larely found either in natures that are essentially 
feeble and effeminate, or in natures which have heen ai-tifi- 
cially cmai'Culated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendency, and habitiially held iinder severe control. The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon vii^;inity, of the ktter kind, the qualities 
I have mentioned have always ranked very low in the 
Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant a«d industrial civilisation has been to elevate 

I do not know whether the reader will r^ard these 
speculations— which 1 ad\'ance with some diffidence — as far- 
fetched and fanciful. Our Itnowledge of the physical ante- 
cedents of different moral qualities is so scanty that it is 
difficult to speak on these matters with much confidence ; 
but few persons, I think, can have failed to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have described differ not simply in 
the one great fact of the intensity of the animal passions, but 
also in the aptitude o£ each to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other words, in the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and evil. A doctrine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two temperaments indissohibly with the 
moral ideal, affects the appreciation of a lajge number of 
moral qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which asce- 
ticism produced, there can be little controversy as to the 
effects spiinging from the condition of life which it enjoined. 
Severance from the interests and affections of all around him 
was the chief ol^ect of the anchorite, and tbe first conse- 
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quence of the prominence of ascelicism was a profound dis- 
credit, thrown upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent ta which tliia discredit was canied, the 
intense hai'dness of heart and ingratitude manifested by tho 
saints towards those who were bound to them by the closest 
of earthly ties, is known to few who have not studied tlie 
original literature on the subject. These things are commonly 
thrown into the shade by those modem sentimentalists who 
delight in idealisiog the devotees of the past. To break by 
bia ingratitude the heart of the mother who had borne him, 
to persuade the wife who adored bim that it was her duty to 
separate from him for ever, to abandon hia children, uncalled 
for and b^gars, to the mercies of the world, was regarded by 
the true hermit as the most aoceptable offering he could mate 
to his Giod. Hia business was to save his own soul. The 
serenity of his devotion would be impaii-ed by the discharge 
of the simplest duties to his family. Evagriua, wben a 
hermit in tbe desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
from his father and mother. He could not bear that the 
eijuable tenor of iiis thoughts sliouid be disturbed by the 
recollection of those who loved Imn, so he cast the letters 
unread into the fire.' A man named Mutiue, accompanied 
by his only child, a . little boy of eight years old, aban- 
doned hia possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery. The monks received him, but thej proceeded to 
discipline his heart. ' He bad already forgotten that he was 
rich; he must next be taught to forget that he was a father.'' 

' Tillcmoiit, tome i, pp. .376, saint named Boniface etruck detul 

377- Apart from fiiniily sSectionB, a man who went atout with an Bpe 

thera are some enrious instances and a cymbal, because he had (ap- 

recorded of the anxiety of tlie parentljonitennintentionally) dia- 

saints to aroid distmctionB. One turbed him at his prajera. (St. 

monk need to cover his lace when Greg. Dial. i. 9.) 
ha went into his garden, Ipst the ' ' Quemadmodnni se jam divi- 

fiigbt of the tceos should disturb tern non ease sciebat, ita ctiam 

his mind. {Verb. Senivnun.) St. mtrem se esse aasciret.'— Cassiftu, 

Arsfniua could not bear tbe rost- Be (kenobiorum. laetitutis, ir. 27. 
ling of the reeds (ibid.); and a 
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His little child was separated fiwm him, clotlied iu dirty rags, 
subjected to every form of gross and wanton hardstip, beaten, 
Hpiiraed, aad ill treated. Day after day the father was com- 
pelled to look tipon hia hoy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for evei" stained with teara, distorted 
by sobs of anguish. But yet, says the admixing biographer, 
' though he saw this day by day, such was hia love for Christ, 
and for the virtue of obedience, that the father's heart was 
rigid and unmoved. He thought little of the tears of hia 
child. He ivas anxious only for his own humility and 
pej'fection in virtue.'' At Ust the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the rivei-. He proceeded, without 
a murmur or appai'ent pang, to obey, and it was only at the 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the very 
brink of the river saved the child. Mutius aftonvards rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and was justly regarded ' 
as having displayed in great perfection the temper of a saint.^ 
An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Sisoea, and 
asked to be made a monk. The abbot asked if he had ajiy one 
belonging to him. He answered, ' A son.' ' Take your son,' 
rejoined the old man, ' and thi\>w him into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.' The father hastened to fulfil the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order.* 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the form of 
a miracle. A umxi had once desei'ted his three children to 
become a monk. Throe years after, he determined to bring 
them into the monastery, but, on returning to his home, 
found that the two eldest had died during his absence. He 
came to hia abbot, bearing iu his arms his youngest child, 

' ' Camqae taliter infatis enb eoeitans de lacrjrais ejus, sed de 

ocuiia ejus per dies singiilos nge- propria huniilitiit« «« pcrfeelioiie 

retar, pro amoro nihilomiiuis si,llidtQB.' — Ibid. 
Christi et obedientiie viituto, ri- 'Ibid. 

giila BeuipecatqneimmobilitipatriB ' Bodanrtists, Jiiij 6' Verba 

viaeera, permanBenint . . . . parum Sfnioram, liv. 
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who was still little more than an infant. Tho abbot tumod 
to him and said, ' Do you Ioto this child t ' The father 
answered, 'Yes,' Again tho abbot said, 'Do you love it 
dearly?' Tho father answered as before. 'Then take the 
ch ild,' said the abbot, ' and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth.' The father did as ho was commanded, and the child 
i-emained unharmpd amid the flames.' But it was especially 
in their dealings with their female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic character was vividly displayed. In this 
case the motive was not simply to mortify family afiections — 
it was also to guard against the possible danger resulting 
from the presence of a woman. The fine flower of that 
saintly puiity might have been disturbed hy the sight of a 
mother's or % sister's face The ideal of one age appears 
somptimes too giotesquo for the cainutme of mother and it 
18 cunou'5 to obsei-ve how pile and we^k is the pictiue 
which Moli^re dn,w of the aflected piudery of Tartuffe,* 
whin comp-ued \\ith the narrat les that ai-e gravely pro 
pounlcd m the Lues of the Samts When the ibhot Sisoes 
had become a very old, tcehle, and detiejit man, his di^^iples 
exhorted him to leave the desert for an inhabited country. 
Sisoes seemed to yield; but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, tliat in his new abode ho shouJd never be com- 
pelled to encounter the peiil and perturbation of looking on 
a woinan'a fa*c. To such a nature, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in pcace.^ 
A monk was once travelling with his mother — m itself a 



' Verba S:«WTiim,:ih-. 
'Tarioffe (iim>U iiit 

'Ah.monDieiiJevon 
Arant q-je de parler, pronea- 
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Par de paceila objets des &me3 son 
isprie, blesslsB, 
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Tariufe, Acte iii. sccae i 
' Bolbmdists, Jnlj 6. 
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most unusiial circumstance— and, having airivwl at a biidge- 
less sti'oam, it became necessaiy for him to carry her across. 
To her surprise, he began carefully wrapping np his hands 
in cloths; and upon her asking the reason, he explained that 
Iio was alarmed last he shoidd be tinfortuna,t« enoi^h to 
touch her, and thereby disturb the equilibrium of his nature. ' 
Ttie sister of St. John of Calama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his face 
once more before she (tied. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a pilgiimage to him in the 
desert. The alarmed and pei-plexed saint at last wroto 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to relin- 
quish her design. He went to her in disguise, received a 
cup of water from her liauds, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching Mm with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her that be 
had indeed visited her, that ' by the merey of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,' and that she must 
never see him again,^ The mother of St Theodoiiia came 
ai-med with lettera from the bishops to see her son, but 
lie implored his abbot, St. Paohomius, to peiinit him to 
decline the interview ; and, iinding all her efforts in vain, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, tc^ther with her 
(laughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
i-esults.^ The mother of St. Marcus pers\iaded his abbot to 
command the saint to go out to her. Placed in a dilemma 
between the sin of disobedience and the perils cf seeing bis 
mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious device. 
He went to his mother with his fece disguised and his eyes 



' J'lrb" Sf«hriiia. ir. Tlie milii TOjnmemorntio alianim feini- 

poor woman, being stnrtled nnd narvtm in animo.' 

pi-rpleiod Bt the proceeflings of her ' TillBmont, Mem de VHisl. 

son, said, ' Qnid sie operuisti raaauB ecctis. tome s. pp. 444, -H.i. 

tuiis, flli? lUeauteiadiiit: Quia ' Vit. S. Fackomiiis, eh. si^i. ; 

corpus miiliarie ignis est, et ci eo Verba Sentorimt, 
ipso quo te eoiitingebam rsnieliat 
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shut. The motiier did not recognise her son. The son did 
not see Ids mother,' The sLster of St. Pior in like inannei- 
jniluced the alibot of tliat saint to command him to admit her 
to his presence. The command was obeyed, but St. Kor 
t-esolutely kept hia eyes shut during the interview.^ St. 
PfBmen and hia six brothers liad all deserted their mother to 
cultivate the perfections of an ascetic life. But ingiutitude 
can seldom quench the love of a mother's heai't, and the 
old woman, now beat by infirmitiea, went alone into the 
Egyptian deeert to see once moi-e the children she so dearly 
loved. She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they immediately ran back into 
the cell, and, before her tottering steps conH reach it, one 
of her sons rushed forward aad closed the door in her face. 
She remained outside weeping bitterly. St. Ptemen then, 
coming to the door, but without opening it, said, ' Why do 
you, who are already stricken with age, pour forth such ciies 
and lamentations?' But she, i-ecognising the voice of her 
son, answered, ' It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you 1 Ami 
not your mother) did I not give you suck! I aia now an old 
and wrinkled woman, and my heart is troubled at the sound 
of your voices.' * The saintly brothers, however, refused to 

' Verlia Saioiiam, liv. sar em. EUe lee suivit, et trou- 

' Palbuliiis, Hist. Laiis. cap. vaut la purto, elie ies appeloit avce 

txixvii. (lea iHmoB ct, des ccia capables de 

' Bcllandista, June 6. I nrail IcR tuucher de Gompassiun. .... 

myself ngsin of tlio vcrsiun of Pemen s'j leva et a'y an aliii, ot 

TiliemoDt. 'LorsquoS. Pemouda- I'aiitendantplBarerillayilit, tenant 

meuroit en. I^pte arec sea fr^res, toujours la purto ferrate, ' Poiirquoi 

leur rakie, qui avoit un eitreme voua laesez-vous innwlEraent a 

deair da !bb voir, venoitBouvcnt an picurer efc erier? H'Etes-vous pas 

lieu ou ila ostoient, sane pouvoir d^ja asaez abattue par Li TieilIi«seF ' 

jamaisavoirceUeBatiafactiou. Une EUe reconnut la Toii de Pemen, et 

fois eafin ellc prit si bien Eon temps B'uffor^anfc en™™ ilavantage, elle 

qu'elle Ies rencontra qui alloient ^ B'&ria, ' He, niea enfima, c'eat que 

I'iglia*, maisdisqa'ilslayireatils je voudrais bien vous voir: et 

B'on retoamJfent en haste dans quel mal^ a-t-il qne je vous Toie ? 

Ibut cellule et feimerent la porte Ne suia-je paa Totro mire, et ne 
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open their door. TLey told tieir mother tliat ahs would sen 
them after death ; aud the hiograjiher saya she ivt last weut 
away eonteuteil with the prospect. St. Simeon Stylites, in 
thiH aa in other respects, stands in the first line. He had 
heen passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may believe 
his eulogist and biographer, he began his saintly ca,reer by 
breaking tlie heart of his father, who died of grief at his 
tliglit. His mother, however, lingered on. Twenty-seven 
years after his disappearance, at a period when his austeiities 
had made him famous, she heard for the first time where lie 
was, and hastened to visit liim. But all her labour was in 
vain. No woman was admitted within tlie precincts of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look \ipon his 
faxe. Her entreaties and tears were mingled with words of 
hitter and eloquent repi-oach.' ' My son,' she is represented 
as having said, ' why have you done this 1 I bore you in my 
womb, and you have wrting laj soul with grief I gave you 
milk from my broast, you have filled my eyes with tears. 
For the kisses I gave you, yon have given me the anguish of 
a broken heart ; for all that I have done and suffered for you, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel wrongs.' At last the 
saint sent a message to tell her that she wonld soon see hira. 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entreated iu 
vain, and now, exhausted with grief ajid age and privation, 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed her last sigh be- 
fore that inhospitable door Then for the first time the saint, 
accompanied by hi^ toUowers, came out He shidsomo -noun 
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tears over the corpse of Lis nmrdered mother, and offered wp 
a prayer consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it waa but 
fancy, perhaps Jife was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the hii^ra]>her; but a faint 
motion-^which appears to have been regarded as miraculous 
— is said to have passed over her prostrate form. Simeon 
once more commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
admiring mui-murs of his disciples, the saintly matricide 
returned to his devotions. 

The glaring mendacity that characterisea the Lives of the 
Catholic Saints, probably to a greater extent than any other 
important branch of existing literature, makes it not uni'eason- 
able to hope that many of the forgoing anecdotes represent 
much leas eventa that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the chroniclei's. They are 
not, however, on that accoiint the leaa significant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic peiiod had created. The ablest 
men in the Christian community vied with one anothei" in 
inculcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the moitification of domestic affections, A 
few faint restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much 
—on which I shall hereafter touch — was written on the 
liberty of h«sl>ands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was written on the cases of children forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At first, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, without 
their own consent, were permitted, when of mature age, to 
return to the world ; and this liberty was taken from them 
for the tirst time by the fourth Council of Toledo, in a.d. 633.' 
The Council of Gangra condemned the heretic Eustathius for 
teaching that children might, through religious motives, for- 
sake their parents, and St. Basil wrote in the same strain ; * 
but cases of this kind of rebellion againat parental authoi-ity 
were continually recounted with admiration in the Lives of the 
' Bingham, Anliqaitiea, book Tii. ch, iii, ' Ibid. 
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Saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and virtually 
sanctioned by a law of Jiistimjin, wliich deprived parents of 
the iKjwei' of either restiainitig their childi-on from entering 
monasteries, or disinheriting tliem if they had done so witliont 
their consent.' St. Chrysostom relates with enthusiasm the 
case of a young man who had heen designed by his father for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery.^ 'iTie 
eloc|Tience of St. Ambrose is said to have been so seductive, 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their daughters to 
guard them gainst his fascinations.' The position of atfec- 
tionate paieats was at this time extremely painful. The 
touching language is still preserved, in which the mother of 
Chiysostom — who had a distinguished part in the conversion 
of her son — ^impIored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to 
the desert life, at least to postpone the a«t till she had died.* 
St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving that, while those 
are wortliy of commendation who enter the monasteries 
witli the approbation, those are still moi-e worthy of pmse 
who do so against the wishes, of then- parents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the penalties the latter could 
inflict when compai'ed with the blessings asceticism coiild 
bestow." Even befoi* the law of Jnatinian, the invectives of 
the clei'gy wei'e directed against those who endeavoured to 
prevent their children flying to the desert. St. Chrysostom 
explained to them tliat they would certainly bo damned.^ St. 
Ambrose showed that, even in this world, they might not he 
unpunished. A girl, he telia us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her relations were expostulating with her on 
her intention, one of those present tried to move her by the 
memory of her dead father, asking whether, if he were still 

' Eiiiglium, Aiiiiqiii/ics, book ' Ibid. vol. ii:. p. 120. 

vii. cb«p, 3. 'Be Vh-ginihu.''. i. 11. 

'Milmaii's Earli/ Christianity * Se^miman'n Earl j; Ckrhiian- 

(ed. 1887), vol. in. p. 122. ity, vol. iu. p. 121. 

•Ibid. vol. iii. p, 153. 
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iilivp, he would liave sufierod hor to remain unmamed, 
' Perhaps,' she calmly answered, ' it was for this very purpose 
he died, that he should not throw amy obstacle in my way.' 
Her woi-ds were more than an answer ; they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted from 
tlieir opposition, aJid even implored the young saint to accom- 
plish hep design.' St. Jerome tells with rapturOM enthusiasm 
of a little girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted heiBeJf to the religious life and refused to look 
on tJie face of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a eamel.^ A famous widow, 
named Paula, upoo the death of her husband, deserted her 
family, listened with ' dry eyes ' to hei' childi'en, who wore 
imploring her to stay, fled to the society of the monks at 
Jerusalem, made it her desire that ' she might die a beggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to her son,' and, liavjng dis- 
sipated the whole of her fortune in charities, bequeathed to 
her children only the embarrassment of her debts.' It was 
carefully inculcated that all money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiiitual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritud benefit spiung from money 
bestowed upon relations , md tlip moie pious minds recoiled 



' Be Virginihiis, i. 11. tiLens fletibus obaccrnbat. Et 

' Epist. iiiv. Umcn lUa siccos tendebst ad eselvira 
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from disposing of theii' pMjie-ty in a manner that would aoi 
redoiind to the advantage of their souls. Sometimes jiareats 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
pi'eserve none of their property, but would bestow it all 
among the poor.' It was one of the most honourable inci- 
denfa of the life of St. Aiigustine, that he, like Aurelins, 
Bishop of Cai-thage, refused to receive l^acies or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.' 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations was not only rt^arded as iixBoceiit, but pro- 
posed as the highest virtue. ' A young man,' it was aoutely 
said, ' who has learnt to despise a mother's grief, will easily 
bear any other labour that is imposed ujjon him.'' St. 
Jerome, when exhorting Heliodorue to desert his family and 
become a hermit, expatiated with & fbud minuteness on eveiy 
form of natui-al affection he desired him to violate. ' Though 
your little nephew twine his arms aronnd your neck ; tliough 
yonr mother, with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe sun- 
der, point to the breast with wliicli she Buckled you; though 
your father fell down on the thitjshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the ban- 
ner of the cross. In this matter cmel^ is the only piety. 
. . , Your widowed sister may throw her gentle arms around 
you. . . . Yoiir fether may implore you to wait bnt a short 
time to bury thoRO near to you, who will soon be ao more ; 
your weeping mother may recall your childish days, and may 
point to her shrunken breast and to her wrinkled brow. 
Those around yon may tell you tliat all the household rests 
upon you. Such chains as these, the love of God and the 



* Sub Ciiaaiii\, Eludes Mstoripies fram the life qf St. Fiilgcn/iita, 

sarin CharHe,v.2S\. TheparentB quoted by Dean Milman. Tadle 

of St. Gregory Nazianzen had miule potest juvenistolernrpqiipnioimque 

tliia request, which was fiiithfuUy imposnerit lahorom qui poterit 

ubserred. mntBrnum ^jnm despicere dolorcni.' 

= Chairtel, p. 232. — ffis(, of LiiHn Ckr'mtianUy, vol. 

' See a chMaeteristic pnssage ii. p. 82. 
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fear of hell can easily Ijreak. You say that Scripture orders 
yott to obey your parents, hut he who lovea them more than 
Christ loses his aoul. The enemy blandishes a sword to slay 
me. ShaU I think of a mother's tears t ' ' 

The sentiment manifested in tlieae casea continued to be 
displayed in later ages. Thus, St. Gregory the Great as- 
sures us that a certain young boy, though he had enrolled 
himself as a monk, was unable to repress hia love for his 
parents, and one night stole out secretly to visit them. But 
the judgment of God soon marked the enormity of the offence. 
On coming back to the monastery, he died that very day, and 
when he was buried, the eaa'th refused to I'eceive so heinous a 
ciiminal. His body was repeatedly thrown up from the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest in peaee when St. 
Benedict had laid the Sacrament upon its bi'east.'' One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she had been condemned 
for three days to the fires of piu-gatory, because she had loved 
her motlier too much.* Of another saint it is recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he waa never known to be 
hard or inhuman to any one escept his relations.* St. 
Eomuald, the founder of the CamaldoUtes, counted hia lather 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
liim by flagellation.' The first nun whom St. Fi-ancia of 
Assisi enrolled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Scifi, with whom be had for some time carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence, and whose flight fiom hei' father's home 
he both counselled and planned.^ As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost in influence by 
the father was gained by the priest. The confessional made 

' Sp. xiv. (Ad Hdkrdoru3it). mairas, tamqiiam igaotos illos re- 

' St. Gre^. Dial. ii. 24. epieiens.'— BollandiBtB, Maj 29. 
' Bollandiata, May 3 (vol vit ' See Heljot, Diet, dea Qrdrea 

p. 561). rstigieux, ait. ' CamaWnles.' 

' 'Hospitibasomni loco ac tern- ' SeothoelianniQg sketch in the 
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this pei'soiiage the contidant iii the most delitate seci-eta of 
domestic life. The supremficy of authority, of sympathy, and 
sometimes even of affection, passed away beyond tlio domestic 
circle, and, by establishing an absolute anthovity over the 
most secret thoughts and feelings of nervous and credidoiis 
women, the priests laid the foundation of the emjrire of 
the. world. 

The picture 1 have drawn of the inioads made in the fii-st 
period of asceticism upon the domestic afiections, tells, I 
tldnk, its own story, and I shall only add a Tery few words 
of comment. That it is necessary for many men who ai'e 
pursuing a truly heroic course to hi'eak loose from the tram- 
mels which those about them would cast over their iwrtiona 
or their opinions, and that this seYcrance often constitutes 
at once one of the noblest and one of tie moat painful 
incidents ill their career, are unquestionable truths ; but 
the examples of such occasional "md exceptional sacrifices 
endured for some great nf*lfi&h ei d cannot I e o npi el 
with the conduct of those vho rega led the mo t fiu t on ot 
domestic love as in itself a fo m of ti t e and wl se end 
w^ere mainly or csclusively selfisl The suflf i „ enl i I 
by the ascetic who fled from his relat on^ p ■e often 
doubt, Tery great. Many anecdotes i-emam to hoi^ tl at 
warm and affectionate heaita omet mes beat mde tl p ol 1 
exterior of the monk ; ' ai d fet Je ome mo e of 1 is lette n 
remarked, with much complao ncy an 1 congratulati th t 
the very bitterest pang of captivity is .=!imply this iiTcvocabk- 



' The legend of S(. Scholastic.1, Cassian speaks of a monk iiln. 

the sister of St. Banadiet, ima lieen tliought it his duty never to see 
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KBijaration wliich the suiieratitioii he pFcathed incluced multi- 
tudes to inflict upon themseSves. But if, putting aside the 
intrinsic excellence of an act, we attempt to estimate the 
nobility of the agent, we must consider not only tlie cost of 
what he did, but also the motive which induced him to do it. 
It is this last consideration which renders it impossible for us 
to place the heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots of Greece or Eome. A man may be as 
truly selfish about the next world as about this. Where an 
overpowering dread of futui'e torments, or an intense idealisa- 
tion of future happiness, ia the leadii^ motive of action, the 
theological vii-tue of faith may he present, but the ennobling 
quality of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. In our day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the grave 
act but feebly upon the imaginiition, a leligioua motive is 
commonly an unselfish motive ; hut it has not always been 
80, and it was undoubtedly not so in the first period of asce- 
ticism. The terrors of a future judgment di*ove the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him from human sympathies, fostered an intense, 
tliough it may be termed a religious, selfishness. 

The eflect of the mortification, of the domestic affections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
1'he family circle is the appointed sjjhere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for tJie cultivation 
of the affections; and the cKtreme ferocity which so often 
cliaracterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of the 
discipUne he imposed upon himself. Sevei'ed from all other 
ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenacity to their 
opinions and to their Church, and hated those who dissented 
from them with all the intensity of men whose whole lives 
were concentra,t«d on a single subject, whose ignorance and 
bigotry prevented them from conceiving tho possibility of 
any good thing in opposition to themselves, and who had 
made it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
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natural sympathies and affections. We may reasonably attri- 
bute to the fierce biographer the woi-ds of burning hatred of 
nil heretics wliich St. Athanadus puts in the mouth of the 
(lying patriarch of the hermits ; ' but ecclesiastical history, 
and esjjecially the wiitings of tlie later Pagjins, abiindantly 
prove that tie sentiment was a general one. To the Chris- 
tian bishops it is mainly due that the wide and general, 
though not perfect, i-ecognition of religious libeiiy in the 
Iloman legislation was replaced by laws of the most minute 
and stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive clergy, 
is due aa administrative change, perhaps even more impor- 
tiiut than the l^ialative change that had pi-eceded it. The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising forms of 
worship that wei-e formally prohibited, which had been so 
largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under the lax 
poUce system of the Fm] ii'e and wl ich is so important a fact 
in. the history of th ise f ChrL.t imtj as 1 aol t 1 d 
sti'oyed. Wand n la 1 thro i^h tl m at 7 th 

monks were ace ton d t b "n th tempi t b ak th 
idols, to overthro th altirs t ng li ce ctnfi t 

with t[ie peasants h ften 1 f nded ntl d pe at ■o a,, 
the slirines of their ^.ods. It would be impossible to conceiie 
men more fitted for the task. Their fieit* fanaticism, their 
persuasion that evciy idol was tenanted by a litei'al dsemon, 
and their belief that death incurred in this iconoclastic 
ci-usade was a form of mai-tyrdom, made them careless of all 
consequences to themselves, while the reverence that attadied 
to tbeii" profession rendered it scarcely possible for the civil 
power to arrest them. Men who had learnt to look with in- 
difference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, and whose 
ideal was indissoluhJy connected with the degradation of tlie 

' lifi: 0/ AniMm. See, too, Ihe sentiments of St.'p^idwmms, Fit. 
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body, were but little likely to be moved eitber by the patlios 
of old associations, and of reverent, though mistaken, wovsliip, 
or by the grandeur of the Sei'apeura, or of tlie noble statues of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered 
the I'econstruction of Jewish syaagi^jues or heretical churches 
which bad been illegally destroyed ; b\it the doctrine was 
early maintained that such a reconstruction was a deadly sin. 
Under Juiiaa some Christians aufiei-ed martyrdom sooner 
than be parties to it; and St. Ambi-ose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from his desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Tbeodosius, who had been guilty of isstiii^ 
this command. 

Another very important moral I'esult to which asceticism 
lately contributed was the depression and sometimes almost 
the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid examination 
will show that the Christjan civilisationa have been as infe- 
rior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues as they 
have been superior to them in the virtues of humanity and 
of chastity. We have already seen that one remarkable fea-- 
tuifl of the intellectual movement that preceded Christianity 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism. In the ernly days 
both of Greece and Eome, the first duty enforced was that of 
a man to his country. This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral type. It gave the tone to the whole 
system of ethics, and different moral qualities were valued 
chiefly in proportion to their tendency to form illustiious 
citizens. The destruction of this spirit in the Eoman Empire 
was due, as y/e have seen, to two causes — one of them being 
political and the other intellecttial. The political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, which gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual caiise, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was tho growing ascend- 
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aucy of Oi-iental philosophies, which dethroned the iictive 
Stoicism of tlm early Empii-e, aaid placed its ideal of ex- 
cellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate piiri- 
ficationa. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
prioress of the new faith was gi-eatly aided. In all matters 
of religion the opinions of men are governed ninch more hy 
tlieir eympathiea than by their judgments ; and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a stronjt 
national sentiment, as Chiistianity waa in Jiidea, as Catholi- 
cism and Episcopalian Protestantism liave been in Scotland, 
aad aa Anglicanism is even now in Ii-elanil, can win the .-ic- 
ceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism were from the first very unfortuiiiite. While the Chris- 
tians were, for obvioas reasons, completely separated from 
the national spirit of Judea, they found themselves equally 
at vai-iance with the lingeiing remnants of Eoman patriot- 
ism. Eome was to them the power of Antichrist, and its 
overthrow the necessary prelude to the millennial reign. 
Tliey foimed an illegal ornanisation, directly opposed bo the 
genius of the Empire, anticipating its speedy destruction, 
looking back with eomethii^ more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its past, and refiising 
resolutely to participate iu those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patriotic feeling. 
Though scrupulously averse to all rebellion, they rarely con- 
cealed theii' sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far as possible both from 
the functions and the enthusiasm of public lifa It was at 
once their confession and &eir boast, that no interests were 
more indifferent to them than those of their country,' They 
i-egai-ded the lawfulness of taking arms as very questionable, 

' • Nee ulla I'cs aliona m^igis quim public;!.' — Tertulli;i,n, ApoL 
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and all those proud and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier's character as ennphatically 
unchristian. Their home and their interests wore in another 
world, and, provided only they were unmolested in their 
worship, they avowed with franineaa, long after the Empire 
had become Chiistian, that it was a matter of indifference to 
them under what rule tli^ Jived.' Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Christendom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the extreme and absolute abnegation of 
all patriotism,* formed the culminatiou of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Eoman Empire. 

There are, probably, few suVy'ects on which popular judg- 
ments ai-e commonly more erroneous (iian upon the relations 

' ' Quid interest anb cnjna im- hardly anywhere do we find them 

perio virat homo moritncus, Bi illi asseniug their liberties or their 

q mp td p t q I'n wthtplres tance. 

■m t —St A s D C D H tred f heivsy waa m Mir- 

17 g m t th th dre. d r tlie 

St J rum deckre th t d g f I lanu ra Att the 

^I iiH?h m pat ti.p 

feet m P P rf turn 

U se 11 d 1 q t 

— Fp Deo M Im w U 

y f 1 t pe od A di 



, , , C nipa M lion's 

enjoyments, and objects of am- fiuaous SUcours a» Bigimcat de 



Mtion, advanefld rather than dimi- Catinat :—' Co qu'il y a ici de plus 

nished the hopes of salvation, diplomhle, c'est quB dana nne via 

"Why shonid they fight for a parish- rune et pWble, dana dea emplois 

ingwopid, from whiehit'wiiB better dont les devoirs paSBent qaelquo- 

to be estranged? ... It. is singn- fois la rigaeur des cloitres les plus 

lar, indeed, that while we have seon anitires, vaua souficez toujours en 

the Eastern monks tnmed into vain pour I'autre vie. . . , Dii ans 

fierce undisciplined soldiers, peril- de services ont plus iis^ votra corps 

ling their own lives and shedding qti'une vie entiire de penitence . . 

the blood of others without re- . . un senl jour de cea sonffrances. 

morse, inassertiouofsomOBhadowy eonsaer^ au Seigneur, vous aurait 

shade of orthodox eapression, peut-4tre valu tin bonhenritarael.' 
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betweeu positive religions and moral enthusiasm. Religions 
have, no doubt, a most real |wwer of evoking a latent enei^ 
which, without their existence, would never have been called 
into action; but their influence is on the whole probably 
more attractive than creative. They supply the channel in 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under which it 
is enlisted, the mould in which it ia cast, the ideal to which 
it tends. Tlie first idea which tiie phrase ' a very good man' 
would have suggested to an early Eoman would probably have 
been that of great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his country's cause were in 
diitict proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic Christianity 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the dvic viitues, in conaequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of all piibUc spirit, the base treachery ivu<l 
corruption pervading every department of the Government, 
the cowardice of the amny, the despicable frivolity of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fxesh from their burning 
city, to call for tbeati-es and circuses, and the people of Eomon 
OiXrthf^ to plunge wildly into the excitement of the chaiiot 
iTices, on the very diiy when their city succ\mkl«d beneath 
tlie Yaudal ; ' all tliose things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic and of missionary devotion. The genius 
and the virtue that might have defended the Empire wore on- 
gaged in fieive dispiites about tlie Pelagian conti"oversy, at the 
very time when Alaricwas encircling Eome with his armies,^ 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics which 
did not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 
the throes of their expiring coimtry. The moral enthusiasm 
tliat in other days would have fired the armies of Eome with 

' Seo a very stnk ng pa~&ige in Pilage que ris la J I o 

,^lv!iiB, De Gabem Di 111 M 1 Ifrique et dcs Cnul s —I'l d e 

' CiiateBubrlanii icry tr 1j kaivr vi"' diseoBr« 2"' parlio 

Bays, 'qu'Orose et eaint Auguatiii The remarL mifeht csitainlj ba 

^toient plus occup^ du Bch eme do CAteaiied much further 
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an invincible valour, impelled thousanda to abandon their 
coimtiy and their homes, and consame the weary hoiira in a 
long routiiie of useless and horrible maeerations. When the 
Gotha had captured JEiome, St. Augustine, as we have seen, 
pointed with a just pi-ide to the Christian Church, which re- 
mained an miviolated sanctuary during the horrors of the 
sack, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctity and of revev 
once had descended upon the world. The Pagan, in his turn, 
[winted to what he deemed a not less significant fact— tlie 
golden statues of Valour ajid of Fortune were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conquerors.' Many of the Chris- 
tians contemplated with an indifference that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
tlie city of the fallen gods.^ When the Vanrlals swept over 
Africa, the Doiiatists, maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open ai'ma, and contributed 
their shai-e to that deadly blow.' The immortal pass of 
Thermopylse was surrendered withont a strn^le to the 
Goths. A Pagan writer accused the monks of having !«- 
trayed it.* It ia more probable that they had absorbed or 
diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended 
it. The conquest, at a later dat«, of Egy^it, by the Moham- 
medans, was in a great measure due to an invitation from 
the persecuted Monophysites.* Subsequent religious wars 



' ZoaimviB Hist v 41 Tliis was ' Siemondi, Hist, de la Chute de 

on tljo fitat ocuision wIibu Eomo VEmpm romam, tome ii. pp. 62- 

was menacail liy Alani. 64 , Jlilman ITtsi. of Latin Ckris- 

' See Mern-aUs CbnwsioB of tionity, vol n p 213. The Mono- 

the ISorikan Saltoif, pp 207- physites were greatly afflicted be- 

210 cause after the conquest, Ifie Mo- 

■ See ^liBmondi, Slat de la hammodans tolerated the orthodox 

Ckutf He VEmpire Tonuan tome i 1 elievers as -well ae themsclrcs, 

p, 230 and were unalle to apprcuiate 

' Eunapiua. TJiere ie no other the distincbon betwoeo them. In 

anthority for tJie story of the Gaul, the octhodoi elergy favoured 

treachery, which i ' ■"-—" "- ■—-■-" -' "- ^■'•--'" -'■" 

tj Gibbon, 
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have again and again exhilated the 6ame phenomenon. The 
treachery of a religionist to his country no longer rubied an 
absence of all moral feeling. It ha<I bsconie compatible with 
the deepest religions euthusiafim, and with all the couh^ of 
ii martyr. 

It is somewhat difEciilt to form a just eatimate of how fnr 
the Httitude assumed by the Church towards the barhivniin 
invaders has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. The 
Empire, aa we have seen, had long been, both morally and \m- 
litically, in a condition of manifest decline; its fall, though it 
might have been retarded, conld scarcely have been avcitod, 
and the new religion, even in its moat supei'stitions form, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
cnthnsiasm. It is impossible to deny that the Christian 
])riesthood contributed veiy materially, both by their charity 
and by their arbitration, to mitigate the calamities that 
accompanied the dissolution of the Empire ; ' and it is eqiially 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude greatly 
inci'eased their power for good. Standing between the con- 
flicting forces, almost indifferent to the isaue, and notoriously 
exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a 
degree of influence they would never have possessed, had they 
been regarded as Boman patriots. Their attitude, however, 
marked a complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent, cliange 
in the position assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 



of Gnul, -nere Catholics, and St. k-.ib true lo tliose of mariklna/— 

Apninculns whb obliged to fly, the Hiet, ijf CArietianiti/, vol.iii. p. iS. 

Enrgundians desiring to kill him Sn Gibbon : ' If tbe decline of the 

on account of bis eiispected con- Boman Empire vns hastened by 

nirance -with the invaiiers. (Greg, tlie conrocaon of Con*.liiritiDe, tlia 

Tiir. ii. 23.) Tiotorious religion broic» the rio- 

' Dean Milmin Bays of tbe lence of the fall and mollified the 

Chnreh, 'if treachEcons to tha in- ferocious temperoftlieconqueroPB.' 

tflrests of the !Roman Empire, it — Ch. iiiriii. 
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has occasionally happeneil m later times, that churches have 
fouad it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment in their 
conflict with opposing creeds, or that patriots have found tlie 
ohjects of churchmen in harmony with their own; and in 
these cases a fusion of thooli^cal and patriotic feeling has 
taken place, in which ea^h has intensified the other. Such 
has been the effect of the conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moore, between the Poles and the Russians, between the 
i^cotch Puritans and the English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish CatJiolica and the English Protestants. But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Cliristian 
ethics, and strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
very lai^e share in political affairs, but this has been in most 
cases solely with the object of wresting them into conformity 
with ecclesiastical designs ; and no other body of men have 
so uniformly sacrificed the interests of their coimtry to the 
interests of their class. For the repi^nance between the 
theological and the patriotic spirit, three reasons may, I 
think, be assigned. The first is that tendeacy of strong 
religious feeling (o divert the mind from aU terrestrial cares 
and passions, of ■which the ascetic life was the exti-eme 
expression, but which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church, The second arises from the fact 
that each form of theological opinion embodies itself in a 
visible and orgnnised church, with a government, interest, 
and policy of its own, and a frontier often intersecting rather 
than following national boundaries; and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion tliat 
would naturally be bestowed npon the country and its 
riders. The third reason is, that the saintly and the heroic 
characters, which represent the ideals of religion and of 
patriotism, are genericaliy difierent ; for although they have 
no doubt many common elements of virtue, the distinctive 
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excellence of each is derived from a proportion or disposition 
of qualities altogether different from thnt of the other.' 

Before dismissing this veiy important revolution in moi'al 
histoiy, I may add two remarks. In the hrst p!ac©, we may 
observe that the relation of the two great schools of morals 
to active and politieal life has heen completely changed. 
Among the ancientH, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
vice aa genericaily different fi'om all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this i>articipation one of the 
tii-st of duties ; while the Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life^ and taught their disciples to neglect it. 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school in teaching that vii-tue 
and happiness are genericaily different thingg ; but it was at 
tlie same time eminently imfiivourable to civic vii-tue. On 
the other hand, that great industrial movement which has 
uriaen since the abolition of slavery, and which has always 
been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has Ijeea one of the 
nu>st active and influential elements o£ political pi'ogi'eas. 
This change, though, as far as I know, entirely unnoticed by 
historians, constitutes, I believe, one of the great landmarks 
of moral history. 

The second objcrvation I would make relates to the esti- 
mate we foiTtt of the value of patriotic actions. However 



' Oliserre with wliat a fins per- nnir 

ception St. Augustine notices tha honoris, Inudis et glorise conaulno- 

ussentinll; QDchiietian chamctcr runtpatriie, in qua ipsam gloriajn 

c( the moriU. dispositiooa to irhkh Tegairebnut, naluCemque ejus saluti 

the givatnesB of Borne was ilue. gueb prceponere son dnbitnveruDt, 

He quotes the sentence of Salluat : pro leto uno vitio, id est, amoie 

'CiviUB, incTddibile memorutu eat, Inudis, pecuniEe cupidltatcin tt 

Bihpti libortate qaantam lirevi multa alia yitia comprinientcs. . , 

creverlt, tauti evipido glorias incea- Quid nliud amarent qusm gloriara, 

Ber.it ; and ailda :' Ista ergo kurlia qua volebant etinm poat mortem 

Hviditns et cupido gloriiC multfi lanqnain virereinorelaudantiam?' 

illii miranda focil, laudabilia scili- —He Civ. Dei, v. 12-13. 
cet «tqne gluriosa secuDdum lionii- 
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much historians may deaire to extend their researches to the 
private and domestic virtues of a people, civic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in their 
pages. History ia concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion, which produce splendid 
results on the great theatre of public life arc fully and easily 
appreciftttd, and readers and writers are both liable to give 
them very undue advantages over those systems which do 
not favour civic virtues, hut exercise their beneficial inlluence 
in the more obscure fields of individual aelf-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice 
they imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause. Its moral action has always been much 
more powerful m>on individuals than upon societies, and the 
spheres in which its superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moi'a] condition of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires during the Christian period, 
and before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
barbarian or Mohammedan invasions we must contmuUly 
bear this Inst consideration in mind 'ft e must remember 
too, that Christianity had acqmied an af*tndancy among 
nations which were already deef ty tainted by the inveterate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civihsation and also that 
many of the censors from whcse pa^ea we are obliged to 
form our estimate of the age were men who judged human 
frailties with all the fastidiousness of ascetics and who ex 
pressed their jut^ments with all the detlimitory exaggeration 
of the pulpit. Modem critics will prol ably not laj much 
stress upon the relapse of the Christians into the oidinory 
di'css and usages of the luxun us aocietj al out tuem upon 
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the ridicule thrown by Chriatiiins on ttose who atill adhrred 
to tlie primitive auaterity of the sect, or upon the fact that 
multitudes who were onco mere nominal Pagans had become 
mere tiomiiml Ohristiaas. We find, too, a frequent disposi- 
tion on the part of moralists to siiigle out some new form of 
luxury, or some tiivial custom which they regarded as indeco- 
rous, for the most extravagant denunciation, and to magnify 
ita importance in a manner which in a later age it is difBcuIt 
even to undeistaud. Examples of this kind may be found 
hoth iu Pagan and in Christian writii^, and they form an 
«Ktremely curious page in the history of moi-als. Thus 
Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary of invective in denouncing 
the atrocious criminality of a certain ncble, who in the very 
year of his consulship did not hesitate— not, it is true, by 
day, but at least in the sight of the moon and of the staiii — ■ 
with his own hand to dnve bis own chariot along the public 
road,' Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the atrocious 
and, as he thought, unnatural luxury of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling different beveitiges by mixing 
them with snow.^ Pliny assures us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who fii-at devised the luxurious 
custom of weai-ing golden rings.' Apuleiua was eomi>elied 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, hy ai^iing that nature has justified 
tliis form of propriety, for crocodiles were known periodically 
to leave the waters of the Nile, and to lie with open jaws 



' 'Prater majorum ciiieruB atijiio ftiium fiverit, cinra DiimEifiippus 

ossii, Tolucti luce flagellum 

Carpento tapitur pingiiia Daraa- Sumat.' — Juvenal, So*, viii. 146. 

tippus et ipsa, ' Kat.Qaaet. iv.lS. Ep.n. 

lpB9 rotam etnneit multo same.- 1 1 Pessimum vitje e^elue fecit, 
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iDteadartoculos. Finitumtam- bus, latentibuaqna ioduit.'— PUn. 

F>^ honoris ^;,;, j;,;. ^„iii, i. 
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ui>on the banks, while a cei-taiii bird pi-oceeda with its beak 
to clean their teeth.' If we were to measure the criminality 
of differeat ckistoms by the vehemence of the patristic denun- 
ciations, we might almost couclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of wearii^ false bair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandi-ia questioned 
whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical ceremonies 
might not be affected by wiga; for, he asked, when the priest 
is placing his hand on the head of the pei'son who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting upon false hair, who is it 
he ia really blessing J Tertullian shuddei-ed at the thought 
that Chj'istians might have the hair of those who were in hell, 
upon their heads, and he found in the tiei's of false hair that 
wei-e in use a distinct rebellion against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration that man cannot 
make one hair white or black. Centuries mlled away. The 
Eoman Empire tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and 
son-ow overspread the world ; but still the denunciations of 
the Fathew were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gr^ory !Nadanzen continued with uncompromising vehe- 
mence the war against false hair, which Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandiia had begmi." 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such trivial 
matters might appear at first s'ght to imply the ejdstence of 
a society in which grave corruption was rare, such a conclu- 
sion would be totally untrue. After every Intimate allow- 
ance has been made, the pictures of Roman society by Am- 
mianua Marcelliniis, of the society of Marseilles, by Salvian, 
of the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
Chrysostom, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 

' See B curious passage in his ' The history of falsa hair has 

Apohgia. It should be s.iid that bpen written willi uiueh learning 

we hnvB only his own account of by M. Guorle in his iloge de3 lir- 

the charges brought against him. ruqiies. 
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innumerable incidental notices in the writers, of the time, 
exhibit a condition of depi-avity, and especially of degrada- 
tion, which has seldom heeii surpassed.' The corruption had 
reached classes and institutions that appeared the most holy. 
Tlie Agapffi, or love feasta, -which formed oec of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, had become scenes of 
drunkenness and of riot. Denounced by tlie Fathers, con- 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century, 
and afterwards by the Council of Carthage, they lii^red as 
a scandal and an offence till they were finally suppressed by 
the Council of Trallo, at the end of the seventh century.^ 
The commemoration of the martyi's soon degenerated into 
scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and the annual fes- 
tival was suppressed on account of the immorality it pro- 
duced.' The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to niarrif^e already led to gi-ave disorder. In the time of 
St. Cypiian, before the outbreak of the Decian persecution, 
it had been common to find clergy professing celibacy, but 
keeping, under various pretexts, their mistieasEa in their 
houses ; * and, after Constantine, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loiid and general.* Virgins and monks often lived 
together in the same house, professing sometimes to sliai-e in 



' Tlio fullest view of this age is pnrt i, oh. vii. 
giren in a very learned little work ' Ep. Ixi. 

by Poter Ecasmua Muller (1797), ' Evagcius describes irith much 
lie Genio Mvi Tkeados,iam. Mont- ndmicatioQ bow certain nionta of 
faiiTOii hns also fievoted two easnys PalcBtine, by ' a life wholly excel- 
to the moral conditiou of the East- lent and divine,' had no overcome 
em world, one of which is given in their passions that tliey were co- 
Joctiii's Remarks on Eedesiastkal customed to bathe with women ; 
Hidnru. for ' neither sight nor toacli, nor a 

' See on those ahnsesMosheini, woman's embrace, conid nuke them 

KnJ. ffi«!. (Soame's ei), vol. i. p. relapse into their natural condition. 

463; Cave's iVimiiiwCAr^sijani;^, Among men they desired to be 

part i. cli. zi. men, and among women, women,' 

' Cave's PrsffuVJoe CkrhtiaaUy, (H. E. i. 21.) 
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chastity the same bed.' Rich widows were surrounded by 
swarms of clerical sycophants, wto addressed them in tender 
diminutives, studied aad consulted their every foible, and, 
under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or be- 
Huests.* The evil attained such a point that a law was 
made under Valenttnian depriving the Chmtian priests 
and monkfi of that power of receiving legacies which -wan 
possessed by every other class of the community ; and St. 
Jerome has mournfully acknowledged that the prohibition 
was neceasary.' Great multitudes entered the Ch«i*ch to 
avoid mimicipal offices ;* the deserts were crowded with men 
whose sole object was to escape from honest labour, and even 
soldiers iised to desert their colours for tie monasteries.* 

' These ' mHlieres Eubintro- in liis copious correspoadence with 

duclie,' as they were CiiUcd, are his femnle odntirers, istoa modem 

eontinually noticed by Cjpcian, lajman peculiarly repulsive, and 

Jerome, and ChrjBaKtom. See sometimes verges upon blasphemy. 

JliiUer, Oe Genio Mai T&eoJosiimi, In his letter to Euswchium, whosB 

and also the Codex Thend. xvi. tit. daughter as a aaa bad become the 

ii. lex 44, ■with the Comiaents. Dc, 'bnde of Christ,' he calls the 

Toild.ia his lenrnad lAJe of St. mother 'Socrus Doi,' the raothfr- 

Patriek (p. 91), quotes (I shall not in-law of God, See. t^jo, the ex- 

veuture to do so) from the JAoes oi travBgaut flatteries of Chrysostoni 

the Irish Savste an estremely cuti- in Ms correspondenta with Olym- 

ouB legend of a kind of contest of pias. 

atnctitybetween St.Scuthinus and ' ' Pudet dicere eacerdutes ido- 
Sc.Brendan, in irhieh it vas clearly lorum, mimi et anrigle et scorta 
proved that the former had mas- hcereditales capiunt ; solia cleri- 
tered his passions mote completely oia et monaeliis hoc lege pro- 
tkan the latter. An enthusiast hibetnr, et probibetur non a perse- 
named Robert d'ArbriaBelles is said entoriiras, sed a priBcipibus Cliris- 
in the twelfth century to have re- tianis. Necde lege conqueror Bed 
vived the custom. (Jortin's Be- doleo cur meruerimua banc legem.' 
marks, dJi, 1106.) Ep. lii. 

' St. Jerome gives (Ep. lii.} an * See Milman's Hist, of Early 

extremely curious picture of these ChristiasUy, vol. ii. p. 314. 

clerical flatterers, and several ei- ' This was one Cause of the 

amples of tbe terms of endearment disputes between St. Gregory the 

they were accustomed to employ. Great and tbe Emperor Eustace. 

The tone of flattery which St, Je- St. Cbrysostom frequently notices 

rome himself, thoxigh doubtless the oppositioa of tbe military and 

with the purest motives, employs tbe monastic spirits. 
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Noljie ladies, pretending a desire to lead a higher life, aUin- 
doued their hnshaads to live with low-horn lovei-s.' Pales- 
tine, which waa soon crowded with pilgrims, Imd become, 
in the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery.^ 
The evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued ; and in 
tlie eighth centniy we find St. Bonifece writing to the Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, imploring the bishops to take some 
measures to I'estrain or regulate the pilgiimages of their 
follow-coitntry women ; for there were few towna in central 
Eui-ope, on the way to Eome, where English ladies, who 
started aa pilgrims, were not living in open prostitution.'' 
The lusury and ambition of the higher prelates, and the pas- 
sion for amnsements of the inferior priests,* were bitterly 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that the banquets of 
many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of the provincial 
govei-nors, and the intrigues by which they obtained offices, 
and the fiei-ce partisanship of their supporters, appear in cveiy 
page of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief chai-acteristic was ex- 
treme childishness. The moml enthuaiasm was gi-eater than 
it had been in most peiiods of Paganism, but, being drawn 
away to the desei-t, it had little influence upon society. The 



' HieroD. ^. cxxviji. aliquod levamentuni turpiluilinis 
' St Grog. Nyss. Ad eiitid. eeset, si prohiberet synodna ot 
HieTos. Some Catholic writers prineipeB vestri mnlioribus et re- 
have attempted to throw ctoubt Ifttis feminis illud iter et frequon- 
iipon the genuincnees ot tliis epistle, tiam, qnam ad Eomanain eivitateni 
Ijiit, Dean Milman tliints, with no veniencoet redeundi) fiieiunt, qviiii 
snffident reasJn. Its account of magna ex parte pereimt, pancis 
.Temsalem is to some extent corro- rpmeantibus integris. pBtjaucfe 
borated by St. Jerome. {AdPatiti- enim snot; eivitates in Longobordia 
Hirm, Ep. xiis.) vel in rranoia aut in GaUia in qua 
' • Prieterea non taceo charitati non sit adultera vel meretrix gene- 
TCBtDP. quia omnibus eervit Dei qai ria Ai^loram, qnod acamJalum est 
liicvelinScripturavelintimoreI)ci et turpitudo tolina epclesije Ves- 
probalisEiinicBse videntnr, dieplicet trie.'^(A.B. 716) Bp. Isiii. 
quod tonuDi et honestaa et pndici- ' See Milman's Latin Chris- 
tin. vestne ecciesiie iiluditur; et (ioni)!^, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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simple fact tliat the quarrels between the fectiona of the 
chai'iot i-acea for a long period eclipsed all political, intellec- 
tua,!, and even I'oligious differences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than onco determined 
great revolutions in the State, is sufficient to show the extent 
of the decadence. Patiiottsm and courage had almost disap- 
peared, and, notwithstanding the rise of a Belisarius or a 
Narsea, the level of public men was extremely depressed. 
The luxiuy of the court, the servility of the courtiers, and the 
pi'evailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained an 
estRiv^ant he^t. The world grew accustomed to a dan- 
geivns alternation of extrenke asceticism and gi'oss vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antiocb,' the most vicious and 
luxurious cities produced the most numerous anchorites. 
There existed a combination of vice and superstition which is 
eminently prejudicial to the nobility, though not equally de- 
trimental to the happiness, of num. Public opinion was so 
low, that very many foi'ms of vice atti'aeted little condemna- 
tion and punishment, while undoubted belief in the absolving 
efficacy of superstitions rites calmed tlie imagination and 
allayed the terrors of conscience. There was more false- 
hood and treaohery than under the Csesai-s, but there was 
much less cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. There was 
also less public spirit, less independence of character, less 
intellectual freedom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity liad already 
effected a great improvement. The gladiatorial games had 
disappeaied from the West, and had not been introduced 
into Constantino] lie The vast schools of prostitution which 
had giyjwn up under the name of temples of Venus were sup- 
pressed Eehgion, however deformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and under the in- 
lUienct of f hristi<»nity the effrontery of vice had in a gre^it 

■ Tillinimt, Hkt. ecel tome si. p. 517. 
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measui-e diaapiwai'ed. The gross and extravagaat indeceiiey 
of representM,tioii, of which we have stiU example^ m the 
paiatiiigs on tho walla, and tbe ■agns on many of the portala 
of Pompeii ; the banquets of rich patiici^nn beiTuiI by naked 
girls; the hideous excesses of nnnitm^l liist, in which some 
of the Pagan einpeiwrs had indulged with ao much publicity, 
were no longer tolerated. Although sen&uibtv wis very 
general, it was less obtrusive, and unnatnial and eccentric 
forms had become rare. Tho piesence of a ^reat t'bnich, 
which, amid much superstition and fanitici&m, stdl taught a 
pure moi'ftlity, and enforced it by the strongest motives, was 
everywhere felt — controlling, strengthening, or overawing. 
Tlie ecclesiastics were a gi-eat body in the State. The cause 
of Tfftue was stroi^Iy organised ; it drew to itself the best 
men, determined tlie course of vacillating but amiable na- 
tures, and placed some I'estraint upon the vicious. A bad 
man might be inaeusible to the moral beauties of religion, 
but he was still haunted by the recollection of its threaten- 
ings. If ho emancipated himself from its influence in. health 
and pro3]>enty, its power i-etnmed in peiioda of sickness or 
danger, or on the eve of tbe commission of some great cmue. 
If he had nerved himself against all its teiTors, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by the public opinion 
which it had created. That total absence of all restraint, 
all decency, and all feax and remorse, which had been evinced 
by some of the monsters of crime who occupied the Pagan 
thi-one, and which proves most strikingly the decay of the 
Piigan religion, was no longer possible. The virtue of the 
best Pagans was perhajw of as high an order as that of the 
best Christians, though it was of a somewhat different type, 
but the vice of the worst Pagans certainly far exceeded that 
of the worst Ohiistians. The pulpit had become a poweiful 
centre of attraction, and charities of many kinds were actively 
developed. 

Tlie moi'al effects of the fij'st giv&t on tbu rat of asceticism. 
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BO far as we have yet traced them, appear aimoat unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentially distorted ideal of perfec- 
tion it produced, tlie simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moiul enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
extremely pernicious, and there can be little doiiht that to 
this cause we must in a great degree attribute the conspicuous 
failui'e of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any more 
considerable amelioration in the moral condition of Europe. 
There were, however, some distinctive excellences springit^ 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censui-e. 

The first condition of all i-eally great moral excellence is 
a spii-it of genuine self-aaciifice and self-renunciation. The 
habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self-resti'aint, 
gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which ai* appropriate 
to luxurioiis or utilitarian civiJisations, are very favourable 
to the development of many secondaiy virtues ; but there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 
of excellence, which demands very different spheres for its 
display, accustoms men to far nobler aims, and exercises a 
far greatei' attractive influence upon mankind. Imperfect 
and distorted as was the ideal of the anchorite ; deeply, too, 
as it was perverted by the admixture of a spiritual selfish- 
ness, atill the example of many thousands, who, in obedience 
to what they believed t« be right, vohmtarily gave up every- 
thing that men hold dear, cast to the winds every com[)ro- 
mise with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very principle of their lives, was not wholly lost upon the 
world. At a time when increasing riches had profoundly 
tainted the Church, they taught men ' to love labour more 
than rest, and ignominy more than glory, and to give more than 
to receive.'' At a time when the passion for eeclesiasticai 

' Tliie was enjointd in tlio rule of St. PaphniUiiiB. See Tillemont, 
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dignities had become the scandal of the Empii-e, they sjstem- 
atically abstained from them, teaching, in. their (juaint but 
energetic language, that ' there are two c'asses a monk should 
especially avoid — bishops and women.' ' The very eccen- 
tricities of theii" lives, their uncovith foiins, their horrible 
penances, won the ailmiration of rude men, and the supersti- 
tious reverence thus excited gradually passed to the chaaity 
and the self-denial which foimed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were converted 
to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeoi Stylites. The hermit, 
too, was speedily idealised by the popular imagination. The 
more repulsive features of his life and appearance were fot^t- 
teu. He was thought of only as an old man with long white 
beard ajid gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath tie palm- 
trees, while dtemona vainly tried to distract him by their strata- 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame in his presence, and every 
dif«ase and eveiy soii'ow vanished at his woi-d. The imagi- 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centi-e of countless legends, usually very diildish, and occa- 
sionally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full of 
beautiful toiiches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
mu'able moml lessons.* Nui'sery tales, which fii'st determine 
the course of tlic infant imagination, play no inconsiderable 
part in the hi&toiy of humanity. In the fable of Psyche — - 



raoLiaphum 



it episcopos. 



I, while old ] 



— Cassian, Be Ccf»oh. Inst. li. 17- continually, and acutely, the sepa- 

' We also find now and then, ration. (Socrates, iv. 33.) Pt. 

though I think very rarely, intel- Apollonius explained the ECTptkin 

Iwlt^ flLshes c{ some bniJittncy. idolatry with the most intelligent 

Two of them stxike me as especially rationalism. The os, he thought, 

noteworthy St. Arsemns refused was in the first instance worshirped 

to separate young cr misala from for its domestic nses ; tlie Nile. 

communion tbonah he had no because it was the Gliief fanso of 

hfiitalion ahout ol 1 men for he the fertility of the soil, &c. (Ru- 

hail obstTTed that joung men flnue, ffis*. JWun. cap. vii.) 
flpoedily get aMU'^tomed and in- 
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that briglit ta!o of passioiiate love with which the Greek 
mother lulled her child to rest — Pagan antiquity has be- 
queathed us a single specimen, of transcendent beauty, and the 
lives of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagination 
different indeed in kind, but scarcely less brilliant in its dis- 
play. St. Antony, we are told, was thinking one n^ht that 
he was tlie best man in the desert, when it was revealed to 
him thatthei'e wasanothcr hermit far holier than himself. In 
the morning he started across the desert to visit thia unknown 
saint. He met fii'st of all a centaur, and afterwards a little 
man with horns and goat's feet, who said that he was a faun ; 
and these, having pointed out the way, he arrived at last at 
his destinatiou. St. Paul the heimit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
living for a veiy long peiiod in absolute solitude, he at first 
refused to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embraced 
htm, and b^^n, with a verypai*doiiable curiosity, to question 
him minutely about the world he had left ; ' whether there 
was much new building in the towns, what empire ruled the 
world, whether there were any idolaters remaining!' The 
colloquy was interrupted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
of bread, and St. Paul, observing that during the last sixty 
years his daily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
that this was a proof that he bad done r^ht in admitting 
Antony. The hermits returned thanks, and sat down to- 
gether by the mai^i of a glassy sti-eam. But now a diffi- 
culty arose. Neither could bring himself to break the loaf 
before the other. St. Paul alleged that St. Antony, being 
his guest, shoiild take the precedence ; but St. Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St. 
Paul. So scrupulously polite were these old men, that they 
passed the entii* afternoon disputing on this weighty ques- 
tion, till at last, when the evenir^ was drawing in, a happy 
thought struck them, and, each holding one end of the loaf, 
they pulled together. To abridge the story, St. Paul soon 
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died, and his compamon, being a weak old man, was unable 
to bury him, when two lions came from the desert and dug 
the ffrave with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a 
loud howl of lamentation, and then taelt down submissively 
before St. Antony, to beg a bleaaiug. The autliority for this 
hist-oiy ifl no less a person than St. Jerome, who rebites it as 
liteiuHy true, and intersperses his narrative witli sevei-e 
reflectiona on all who might question hie accwracy. 

The historian Palladius assures lis that he heani from 
tlie lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of a pil- 
grimage which that saint had made, under the impulse of 
curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jannes and Jam- 
bi-es, tenanted by diemons. For nine days Macaiius traver.sed 
the desert, directing his course by the stars, and, fi'om time 
to time, fixing reeds in tlie ground, as landmarks for his 
return ; hut tliis precaution proved useless, for the devils 
tore up the reeds, and placed them duiing the night by the 
head of the sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, 
seventy daimons of various forms came forth to meet him, 
and reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St. 
Macai'ins promised simply to walk round and ina]>ect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled hia promise, and a journey of twenty 
dixye bi-ought him again to his cell.' Other l^ends are, 
however, of a loss fantastic nature ; and many of them 
display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivalry, 
and some of them contain striking protests against the veiy 
superstitions that were most prevalent. When St, Macarius 
was sick, a bunch of grapes was once given to him ; but his 
charity impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
his turn refnsed to keep them, and at last, havmg made the 
circuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the saint." 
, Hisl. Monach. cap. 
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The same aaint, whose usual beverage was putrid water, 
never failed to drink wine when set hefore hiin by the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this relaxation, 
which he thought the laws of courtesy required, by ab- 
staining fiwrn water for as many days as he had drunk 
filasaea of wine.' One of his disciples once meeting an 
itiolatrous priest running in great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick in his hand, cried out in a loud voice, 
' Where are you going, d»mon 1 ' The priest, naturally 
ind^ant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St. Macarius, who accosted him 
so courteously and so tenderly that the Pagan's heart was 
touched, he became a convert, and his first act of charity 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten.* St. Avitus 
being on a visit to St. Mardan, this latter saiut placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food tiQ after sunset. St. 
Mardan, professing his own inability to defer his repast, 
implored his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
irfused, exclaimed, ' Alas ! I am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
only a glutton,' St. Avitus was grieved, and said, 'he 
would rather even eat flesh than hear such ■wovdn,' and 
he sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of bis brother saint; 'but,' 
he added, ' we know that charity is better than fasting ; for 
charity is enjomed by the Divine law, but lasting is left in 
our own power and will.' ' St. Epiphaniua having invited 
St. Hilarius to his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl. 
' Pardon me, father,' said St. Hilarius, ' but since I have 
become a monk I have never eaten flesh.' ' And I,' said St. 
Epiphanius, 'since I have bocomcamonk have never auffei'cd 

' Tillemont, Hist, ccd. to: 
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the sun to go down upon my wrath.' 'Your rule,' rejoine*! 
the other, ' is more esceDeiit than mine.' ' While a rich Jady 
was courteously fiillillingtho duties of hospitality to a monk, 
Iier child, whom slie had for tliia purpose left, fdl into a well. 
It la,y unharmed upon the surface of the water, and after- 
wards told its mother that it had seen the anna of the saint 
siistaining it below," At a time when it was the custom to 
look upon the maiTJage state with profound contempt, it wan 
i-evealed to St. Macarius of Egypt that two married women 
in a neighboumg dty wei-o more holy than he was. The 
saint immediately visited them, and asked their mode of 
life, but they utterly repudiated the notion of tlieir sanctity. 
' Holy father,' they said, ' siiffei- us to tell you frankly the 
ti-uth. Even this vei^ night we did not shrink from sleeping 
with our husbands, and what good works, then, can you 
exjject fiBm us i ' The saint, however, persisted in liis in- 
(juiries, and they then told him their stories. ' We are,' they 
said, ' in no way related, but we maimed two brothei^. We 
have lived together for fifteen years, without one licentious 
or angry woiil. We have enti'eated oiir husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy virgins, but they 
refused to peiTQit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly woi-d should sully our lips.' ' Of a truth,' 
cried St. Maiarins, ' I see that God regards not whether one 
ia virgin or married, whether one is in a monastery or in the 
world. He consider only the disposition of the heart, and 
gives the Spirit to all who desiro to sei-ve Him, whatever 
tlieir condition may Le.'^ 

I have multiphed these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience of 
my readers ; but the fact that, during a long period of history, 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 

' Vfrbn SmtUn-iti!,. * TjiL'iiiont, tuine viii. rn, 69-( 
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Hon and reflecting the mora] sentiment of the Ohristifm 
■world, gives them an importance far lioyond tteir intrinsic 
value. Before dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other clasa of legends to which I desire to advert. I 
mean those which describe the connection between saints 
and the animal world. These I^ends are, 1 think, worthy of 
special notice in moral history, as representing the first, 
and at the same time one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness and 
pity towards the brute creation. In Pi^n antiquity, con- 
siderable steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised branch of ethics. The way had been pro- 
pared by nnmerous anecdotes growing for the most part 
out of simple ignorance of natural histoiy, which all tended 
to diminish the chasm between men and animals, by repre- 
Bentdug the latter as poss^sing to a very high degree both 
moral and rational qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with i-evei-ential feelings. They worshipped the sun and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania they were accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites.' The hippopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when affected by ple- 
thory, to bleed itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young ; and bees, when they had broken the laws of their" 
sovereign.* A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the aftectiou of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.* Numerous anecdotes are related of 

I Pliny, Hist. Xal. viii. 1. This hiiliit of bpis is mtnlionc'd iiy 

Many anecdotes of eleplianta are St. Ambrose. The pelican, ns is 

C'llfcted viii. 1-12. See, too, 140II known, aftentaids became aa 

Dion OasBinS, mix. 38. emblem of Clirist, 

' Hiny, viii. **'- ' I"''"- ^i^'- ^"^^ ^- ^■ 

' Donne's BialluiJialos, p. 22. 
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faithful dogs which refused to survive their maeters, aatl one 
of these had, it was said, been transformed into the dog-star. ' 
The dolphin, especially, became the subject of many beautiful 
legends, and its affectiou for its young, for music, and above 
all for little cJiildnm, excited the admiration not only of the 
populace, but of the most distinguished naturalists.'' Many 
philosophers ascriljed to animals a rational soul, like tiiat of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans, human souls transmi- 
grate after death into animals. According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals wei-e alike parts of the 
all-pervading Divine Spirit that animates the world.' 

Wo may eren find traces from an early period of a certain 
measure of legislative protection for animals. By a very 
natiu^l process, the ox, as a principal agent in agi-icnlture, 
and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, was in many 
different countries r^arded with a peculiar reverence. The 
sanctity attached to it in Egypt is well known. That tender- 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful features 
in the Old Testament writings, shows itself, among other 
w;i.ys, in the command not to muzzle the ox tliat treadetli out 
the com, or to yoke t<^ther the ox and the ass.* Among 
the early Eomans the same feeling was earned so far, that 
for a long time it wa9 actually a capital offence to slaughter 
an ox, that animaJ being ^lonounced m a ajjocial sense, the 

1 A long list of legends -ibo t modrm ph lo ophota concemiag 
dogs is given by Legendre, in tl e tl o eouls ot ftn muls is given liy 
Trry curions chapter on animalt m Bajle, Diet arts. Peteira E,' 
Ilia Traite de COpiiiioii, lomB EoranuH K 

pp. 3{IS-327. ' The Jewisl 1 w lid not con- 

2 Pliny tells Bome eitrenielj fine its care to oxen. Tlie reader 
iTilty sUiries of this kind. (HUl. will remember the touching pru- 
A'fl/. ix. S-O.l See, too, Aalus vision, 'Thou shalt not seethe ii 
(lilliiis, ivi. 19. The dolphin, on Md in his mother's milk' ([Dent 
iiecnunt of its bve for its young, liv. 21) ; and tho law forliiddiug 
LasiinB a eonimon symbol of Christ men to take a parent bird that inid 
among tlio early ChriBtianB. sitting on its young or on its eggs. 

' A very full ftceonnt of the (Dent. xxii. S, 7.) 
opinioDS, buth of iunaent and 
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feilow-laboucer of man.' A similar law is said to have in 
early times existed in Greece.* TLe beautiful passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow coiiJd find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece as to Jerusalem. The sentiment of Xenocrates who, 
when a bird pursued by a hawk took refuge in his bi-east, 
caressed and finally released it, saying tu his disciples, that a 
good man should never give up a suppliant,^ yras believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im- 
piety to disturb the birds who had biiilt their nests beneath 
the porticoes of the temple.^ A case Ls related of a child who 
was even put to death on account of an act of aggiavated 
ciTielty to birds.' 

The general tendency of nations, as they advance fmia 
a nide and warlike to a refined and peaceful condition, from 
the sf^e in which the realising powers are fiiint and dull, to 
that in which they are sensitive and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
become moi-e gentle and humane in their actions ; but this, 
like all other general tendencies in history, may be counter- 
acted or modified by many special circumstances. The law I 



. ._ . . and was demanded with n 

Colnmella, lib. vi. in procem. 'Hie his eiiemiea. The oticle, being 

aociuB liominum in nistieo opero et liribed, enjoined the Burrondec. 

Cereris niiniEter. Ab hoc antiqui The lUiibaaBador on leaving, -with 

manus itu abetinere voluerunt at seeming carelessness disturbed the 

eapite sanserint si quis oeeidisset.' sparrows under tho portico of tlia 

— Varro, De ReBailk. lib. ii. cap. temple, when the viaoe from behind 

T, the altar denounced his impiety foe 

' See Legendre. tome ii. p, 338. diatnrhii^ the gae^e of the gocls. 

The sword with which the priest The amtiassador replied with an ob- 

EHcrifieeJ the ox was afterwards vious and withering retort. MMan 

pronounced accursed. (JPilin-Ti, say8(/Ks(. ftir.jthat the Athenians 

JSsl. Var, lib. viii. cap. iii.) condemned to death a boy for klll- 

' Eiog. Luect. Xeitocratee. inj; a sparrow that had bilteii 

' There is a stiiry told by refuge in the f.cmple of .ffiscnia- 

Herodotus (i. 157-159) of an am- plus, 

bassador who was sent bj his ffl- ' Ouiulilian, Inst. v. 9. 
low-eonntiympn to consult an oracle 
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have mentioned about oxen was obyiouBly one of those that 
belong to a very early stage of progress, \\ hen Ic^islatoi-s are 
labouring to foi-m agrieultufal babits amomj a warlike ati'I 
nomailic jieople.' Tbo games in which the '.laughtei ot 
animals bore so Lu^ a part, having been inti-oduced out i 
little before the extinction of the republic, ditl %eiy much to 
arrest or retwd the natural progress of humane sentiment*. 
Jn ancient Greece, besides the hull-fights of Thessalj , the 
pomliats of quails and cocks* were favouiitp amusem^uta, 
and v/em much encouraged by the legislators, as furnishing 
exatttples of valoiu' to the soldiera. The colossal dimen&ious 
of the Roman games, the circumstances thit f«ouied them, 
and the overwhelming intei-est they speetldy excited, I have 
described in a former chapter. We have seen, howevei, tliat, 
notwithstanding the gladiatorial shows, the stindaid of 
luimEiiiity towards men was considerably raised duiinsc tbn 
Empire. It is also well worthy of notice that, not with staudui^ 

' In the same way wa find had heen famous fjr liis sliill in t 

several chapters in the Zeitdavala (Stnitt's Sports a id Fatli i ta p 

iiljiiut tlio erimimility of injuring 283 ) Three origins of it L ivo 

dnge; whidl is explnineil by the been giien — Ist tl at in the 

givnt importaiiee of shepherds Banish wars the Sosona filled to 

dogs to a pistoral people. surprise a. certain city in con9e 

- On the ori(pn of Greek cock qaence of the crowing of eoiks 

fighting, see ^lian, Hist. Var ii and had in conseqnenee a great 

2S. Many particnlars about It ace h itrad of that bwd 2nd that the 

given by Athentens. Chiygippus coiia {galh) were special repto 

maintained that coclc-flghtmg w^s sentatireH of Frenchmen Ttith 

the final cause of cocks, these bicda nhoni the English were eoQatanfly 

being made by Proiidence in orler nl war ind 3rd, that thoy weie 

to inspire ua by the eiample of itnneeted with flie denial of St 

til eir courage. (Hutarch.Zteffe/ift? Peter As toic Charles Sedliy 

Stoia.) Tlie Greeks do not, how s iid — 
ever, appear to have known 'cotk 

thruiviug,' the favonrite EngbA Majat thou be pani=hed f r St 

f-amo of tlirowing a stiek called a 1 etar a crime 

'cock-slick' at cocks. It was a An I on Shtue Tueslij per •'h ii 

"rory ancient aM very popular tJiy prime.' 

amusement, and waa practised Knight's Old England, vol. ii. p. 

especially on Shrove TueBilay, and 126. 
by school-boys. Sir Thomas More 
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the passion, for the comljata of wild bcasta, Eomaai literatviie 
and tfie later literature of the nations subject to Eoiiie abouud 
in delicate touches displaying in a very high degree a sensi- 
tiveness to the feelings of the fl.nimal world. This tender 
interest in animal life is ons of the most distinctive features 
of the poetry of Virgil. Lucretius, who rarely struck the 
chords of pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn, a very 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of the l>ereaved cow, whose 
calf had been sacrificed upon the altar.' Plutarch mentions, 
incidentally, that he could never bring himself to sell, in its 
old age, the os which had served him faithfully in the time 
of its strength.^ Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ Juvenai speaks of a Eom;m lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow,* Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground of h\inianity, 
refused, even when invited by a king, to participate in the 
chase.* Arrian, the friend of Epictetua, iu his book upon 



mfole- 



' De Nntiira llerum, lib. ii. 
' lAfe qf Mare. Onto. 
' ' Quid mernece bovee, animals 
fraude dolisgue, 
Innocuum, eimplex, i 

rare labores ? 
ImmBmor est lemum nee fni 

gum numere d gnus 
Qui potuit curv den j o n odo 

Euritolam ma tnte n n — 
Melanurpk 3. 120 124 

Turiianli mtidos cxtmLtus pis 
ser ocellos.' 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 7-8. 
There is a little poem in Catullus 
(iii.l to consola his mistress upon 
the clentli of her Eivoiirile sparrow ; 
and Martial more than onee al' 
ludes to the petu of the Baman 



■She was bo charitable and eo 
pilous, 
She wobJe wepe if that she saw a 

Caught in a trappe, if it were ded 

or bledde. 
Of smale houndes had sho tliiit 

she fedde 
With rosted ilssh and milke and 

wastol brede, 
But sore wept she if one of lliern 

■were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a, jerde 

And all iras conscience and t?ndre 
horfe.' 
Frologiie to the. ' Canterbury Tales. 

» Philost. Apcl. i. 38. 
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coursing, suiticipated tlie beautiful pieture wlsich Atldisou 
has drawn of the huntsman refusing to sacrifice the iifo of 
tlio cftptureJ hare which had given liiui so much pleasiii'e in 
its flight.' 

These touches of feeling, slight aa they may appear, indi- 
Ciite, 1 think, a vein of sentiment such ae we ahonld scai-cely 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slaughter 
of tlie amphitheatre. The progress, however, was not only 
one of sentiment — it was also shown in distinct and definite 
teaching. Pythagoras and Empedocles were quoted as the 
{'oiindei-s of this bi-anch of ethics. The moral duty of kind- 
ness to animals was in the first instance based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transm^ration of souls, and, tlie 
doctrine that animals fu.'e within the circle of human duty 
being thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humanity 
were alleged. Tlie rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
iji the latter days of the Empire, made these consideiutions 
familiar to the people.^ Poiphyry elaborately advocated, 
;«id oven Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from, flesh, 
ISut the most i-emai'kable figure in tliis movement is unniies- 
tioiiably Plutarch. Casting aside the dogma of transmigra- 
ti<in, or at least siJeakiug of it only as a doubtful conjectiire, 
he places the duty of kindness to animals on the broad ground 
of the afiectiona, and he ui^ges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I believe, lje 
found iji the Christian writings for at least seventeen hundred 
years. He condemns absolutely the gamas of the amphitheatre. 



' See tlie carious chupter m his Pagans of the third century fi^ll 

KwiryiTiKSs, xvi. and eoinp.ire it about animals. CeUas objectetlto 

with No. IIB in the 5^^a/rn-. the Christiiui doctnne about the 

' In liis De JbsiiscnlUi Caniis. position of men in the universe, 

The controversy between Origen that many oE the aninials were at 

and CelsHB furnishes us with a, least the equals of men Ijoth in 

very ciirioua ilbistration of the reason, religious feelinj?, andknow- 

extravagtmceB inio nhich soma leJge. (Oiig. Conl. Cda. lib. iv.) 
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dwells with gi'eat force upon the effect of such spectacles in 
hardening the character, enumerates in detail, and denoimcea 
with unqualified cnei^, the refined cruelties which gastro- 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts in the strougest 
language that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men.' 

If we now pass to the Christian Chiirch, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at first made in this sphere. 
Among the Manicheans, it is tnie, the mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown in an absolute prohihition of animal food, 
and al)stinenc8 fivm this food was also frequently practised upon 
totally different gi'ounds by the orthodox. One or two of the 
Jj^thers have also mentioned with approbation the humane 
counsels of the Pythagoreans.' But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of transmigration was emphatically repudiated hy 
the Catholics; the human race was isolated, by the scheme 
of redemption, more than ever fi-om all other races; and in 
the range and circle of duties inculcated by the early Fathers 
those to animals had no place. This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which appears more prominently in the Old 
Testament than in the New. The many beautiful traces of 
it in the foj-mor, which indicate a sentiment,^ even where 
they do not veiy strictly define a duty, gave way hefore an 

' Those views arc chieflj da- writers have been remarisiblo for 

fended in his two triveta on eating tbe great ampJiasiH with which they 

flesh. Flutaicb has also recni-red inculcated the duty of kiDdness ta 

tothe subject; incidentally, in seve- aninmls. Sea eorae paasflges from 

ral other works, especially in a very them, cited in Wollniton, Religion 

beautiful paanige in his Life of of Natvre, sec ii., note. Maimo- 

Marcaa Cato. uides believed in a future life for 

= See, for example, n striking animslB, to recompenso them for 

passage in Clem. Aler. Strom, lib. their Bufferings here, (Bajle, Diet 

ii. St. Clement imagines Pytha- art, 'Rorarius B.') Thero is a, 

tiaras had borrowed his aentiments curious collection <k the opinions 

on this subject from Moses. ofdiffbtentwritersonthis last point 

' There is, I Ijelieve, no record in a little book called the S^hU 

of any wild beast eomlnts existing ofAitimab, by William Drnmniond 

among the Jews, and the r;ibliinicid (London, 1838), pp. 197_20S. 
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ardent philanthropy whicli regarded human interests as the 
one end, and the relations of man to his Creator as the one 
question, of life, ancl dismissed somewhat contemptuously, as 
im idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals.' A re- 
fined and subtle sympathy with ajiimal feeling is indeed 
iwely found among those who are eng^ed very actively in 
the aflairs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
ifason that Shakespeare placeil that exquisitely pathetic 
analysis of the sufferings of the ■wounded stag, which is pei-- 
baps its most perfect poetical expression, in the midst of the 
morbid di'eamings of the diseased and melancholy Jacrjites. 

But while what ace called the rights of animals had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feeling of symimthy with 
the irrational ei-eation was in som.e degi'ee inculcated indi- 
I'ectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very natural 
that the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests of Europe, should come into an intimate con- 
nection with the animal world, and it waa no less natural that 
the popular imagination, when depicting the hermit life, 
should make this connection the centime of many picturesque 
and sometimes touching legends. The birds, it was said, 
stooped in their flight at the old man's call ; the lion and the 
hyena ci-oiiched submissively at his feet; Iiis heart, which 
was closed to all human interests, expanded freely at the 
sdght of some suffering animal ; and something of his own 
sanctity descended to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miracles. The wild beasts attended St. Thoon 
when ho walked abi-oad, and the saint rewarded them by 
giving them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a beautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit beneath 
the palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from his hand. When 

' Thus St, Piiul (1 Cor. ii. 9) its natural meaning, with the crni- 

[nrned uside the precept. ' Ttiou Ceniptuous question, 'Doth Gixi 

shall not muzile the nujuth of the take care for oien ?' 
ax tliat treftdeth out the corn ,' from 
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St. Pffimen was shiveriag in a winter night, a liou crouched 
beside him, and became his coTering. Lions buried St. Paul 
the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They appear in the 
legends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimiis, St. John the Silent, 
St. Simeon, and many others. When an old and feeble monk, 
named Zosimas, was on his journey to Cicsai-ea, with an a^s 
which bore his possessions, a lion seized and devoured the 
ass, but, at the command of the saint, the lion itself carried 
the burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
from its herd to beai- his burden thi-ough tJie wilderness. The 
same saint, as weU as St. Pachomiiia, crossed the Nile on the 
hack of a cracodiie, as St. Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster. Stogs continually accompanied saints upon 
their jonmeys, bore their burdens, ploughed their fields, i-e- 
vealed their relics. The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many picturesque legends. A Pagan, named Branchion, 
w^as once pursuing an exliausted stag, when it took refuge in 
a cavern, whose threshold no inducement could persuade the 
hounds to cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found 
himself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and converted the pursuer. In the legends of 
St. Eustachius and St, Hiibevfc, Christ is represented as having 
assumed the form of a hunted stag, which turned upon its - 
pursuer, with a ci-ucifix glittering on its brow, and, addres-iing 
him with a human voice, converted him to Christianity. lu 
the full frenzy of a chase, hounds and stag stopped and knelt 
down together to veneiate the relics of St. Fingar. On the 
festival of St. Regulus, the wild stags assembled at the tomb 
of the saint, as the ravens used to do at that of St. Apollinar 
of Ravenna. St. Erasmus was the special protector of oxen, 
and they knelt down voluntitily before hia shrine. St. An- 
tony was the protector of hogs, who were usually introduced 
into his pictures. St. Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
fiom the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore- 
shadowed by its lamentfttiois the death of St. Columba. The 
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three comjiaaiions of St. Oolmaii wore a cock, a mouse, aiid a 
liy. TTie cock announced tho hour of devotion, the mouse 
hit the ear of the dvowsy saint till he got up, und if in the 
course of his studies he was afflicted by any ■wandei-ing 
thoughts, or called away to other biisiness, the fly alig]it«il 
ou the Jiae whei-e lie had left off, and kept the place. Ije- 
geuds, not without a certain whimsical beauty, descHbed.the 
moiiil qualities existing in animals. A hermit was accus- 
tomed to share his supjier with, a wolf, which, one evening 
entering the cell before the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread. Struck with i-emorse, it was a week befoi'e it 
ventured again to visit the cell, and when it did so, its bead 
hung down, and its whole demeanour manifested tiie most 
pi-ofound contrition. The hermit 'sta^Dkcd with a gentle 
hand its bowed down head,' and gave it a double portion as 
a token of foi'giveness, A lioness knelt down with lamenta- 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, but which received its sight at the pi'ayer of the 
saint. Next day the lioness returned, bearing the skin of a 
wild boast as a mark of its gi*atitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to St. Matajiua of Alexmdiia, a hyena knocked 
at Ilia door, biwught ita young, which was blind, and which 
the saint restoi'ed to &ight, and lepud tlje obligation soon 
afterwards by bunging a fleece of wool ' hycnii !' said 
the saint, 'bow did jou obtain thisflpete! you must have 
stolen and eaten a sheep ' Full of shame, the hyena hung its 
head down, but persisted m offeiing its gift, wliich, howevei', 
the holy man refused to receive till the hyena ' had sworn ' 
to cease for the future to rob. The hyena bowed its head in 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macaviws after- 
wards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legends simply 
speak of the sympathy between saints and tlie irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. Cuthhert, and a dead 
bii-d was resuscitated by his prayer. "Wlion St. Aeugussiiis, 
iu felling wood, had cut Ids hand, the birds gathered iwund, 
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nnd with loiiJ ciiea lamented liis miafoi-tune. A little bird, 
struck down and mortally wounded by a hawk, fell at the 
feet of St. Kieranus, who shed tears as he looked upon its 
torn breast, and offered up a prayer, upon which the bii-d 
was instantly healed.' 

Many hiindreds, I should perhaps hardly esaggerivte were 
I to say many thousands, of legends of this kind exist in the 
lives of the saints. Suggested in the first instance by that 
deaei-t life which was at once the earliest phase of monatihisni 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian m3^hology, 
Bti'eugthened by the symbolism which represented different 
vii-tues and vices under the forms of animals, and by the 
reminiscences of the rites and the sjiperstitions of Paganism, 
the connection between men and animals became the key- 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes 
they may appear extiuvagantly puerile, yet it will scarcely, I 
hope, be neces.sary to apologise for iivtroducing them into 
what purports to be a grave work, when it is renieinhen;il 
that for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
maukiad, and wei-e so interwoven with all local traditions, 
aud with ail the associatioas of education, that they at once 
determined and reflected the inmost feelings of the heart. 
Their tendency to create a certain feeling of sympathy to- 
wards animals is manifest, and this is probably tho utmost 



' I hare talen tb«se illustrn- iaing virtues and vices, and has 

tions from the collection of hermit ehown the way in which tba sftine 

literature in Eosweyde, from dif- ind dents Were repeated, with slight 

ferent volumes of the Bdlandists, vHriMtioiis,in differentlegendB. M. 

from the Dtalogaea of Sulpicius de Montalembert has devoted what 

Sevepus, and from what is perhaps is probably the most beitatifiil 

ihe most intecesljng of all eollee- chapter of his Moines dOccidmt 

tiona of saintly legends, Colgan'a ('Les Moines et la Nature') to the 

Acta BavBtorain HibemUe. M. relations of monks to the flntma! 

AlfredMaury, in his most valuable world; but the numerous logemts 

wort, Liffemlia pieuses du M!<yen he cites are ail, with one or two 

Age, has examined minutely the osceptions, diSiirent from those I 

part played by nnimiilE JQ ^mliol- ha\-e given. 
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tte Catholic Church has done in that direction.' A very 
few authentic instances may, indeed, he cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was displayed in kindness to 
the anima! world. Of St. James of Venice — an obaciu'e saint 
of the thirteenth century — it is told that he was accustomed to 
buy and reieasethe birds with whichltaJian hoys used to play 
by attaohing them to stiings, saying that ' he pitied the little 
birds of the Lord,' and that his ' tender charity recoiled from 
all cruelty, even to the most diminutive of animals.'* St. 
Fitincis of Asfiisi was a moi-e conspicuous example of the same- 
spirit. ' If I could only be presented to the emperor,' he used 
to say, ' I would pi-ay him, for the love of God, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one from catching or iuipiisou- 
ing my sisters the larks, and ordering that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Christmas feed them particularly well.' A 
crowd of legends turning upon this theme were I'elatotl of 
him. A wolf, near Gubhio, being adjured by him, promised 
to abstain from eating slieep, placed its paw in the hand of 
the saiut to ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from 
house to house by the inhabitants of the city. A crowd of 
birds, on another occasion, came to hear the saint pi'each, as 
fish did to hear St. Antony of Padua. A falcon awoke him 
at his hour of prayer. A gi-asshopper encouraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy swallows kept 
silence when he b^an to teach.* 

' Chateattbriand speaks, how- the fis-h m their net, thnt he iniglit 

evac {Studes hisiariqiies, itaAe vi"', havB the pleasure of relsaeing 

1™ pHrtia), of an old Gallic law, them. (ApuleiuB, Apologia.) 

forbidding to throw a atooa at an ' See these legeuds collectBd by 

01 attached to the pbogh, or to Ease (5(. Francis. Assist^. It is 

nuiko its yoke too tight. said of Cardinal Bellormme that 

' Bolhitidistd, l£iy 31. Leo- he used to allow vermin to bite 

iiardo da Vinci ia eraia to have had him, Bajiag, 'We shall haio 

the same fondness for bu3-ing and heaven to reward ue for our suffer- 

releasing caged birds, and (M) go ings, bnt these poor erpatiirea have 

back a long waj) Pythagoras to nothing but the enjoyment of this 

have purchased one day, near Me- present life.' (Bajle, Diet, philos. 

tapontus, from i^ome fishermen all art. BellarmiQe.') 
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On the whole, howevor, Catholicism has dono veiy little 
to inculcate humanity to animals. Tlie fatal vice of theo- 
logians, who have always looke;! upon others solely through 
the medium of their own spetial dogmatic views, has been 
am obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
world, being altt^ther external to the scheme of redemption, 
■was r^arded as beyond the I'ange of duty, and the behef 
that we have any kind of obligation to its members has never 
been inculcated— has never, I believe, been even admitted — by 
Catholic theologians. In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded, traits of individual amiability, it is curious to ob- 
serve how constantly those who have sought to inculcate 
kindness to animals have done so by endeavoiu-ing to asso- 
ciate them with something distinctively Chi-istiau. The 
l^nds I have noticed glorified them as the companions of 
the saints. The stag was honoured as especially commis- 
sioned (o i-eveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent. In the feast of asses, that animal was led 
with veneration into the churches, and a rude hymn pro- 
claimed its dignity, because it had borne Christ in His flight 
to Egypt, and in His entry into Jeriisalem. St. Francis 
always treated Iambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being 
symbols of his Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of sonis by the devil. Many popular legends exist, asso- 
ciating some bird or animal with some incident in the evan- 
gelical narrative, and securing for them in consequence an 
unmolested life. But such influences have never extended 
far. There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
by moralists in this sphere. Tbey may regard the character 
of the men, or they may regard the sufferings of the animak. 
The amount of callousness or of conscious cruelty displayed 
or eliciffid by amusements or practices that inflict sufiering 
on animals, beai'S no kind of proportion to the intensity of 
that suffering. Gould we follow with adequate realisation 
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Uio pttnga of the wonntled birds that are stntck dovm. in our 
siioits, or of the timid hai* in the long com-se of its flight, 
we should probably conclude that they were not really less 
than those cansed by the Spanish bull-fight, or by the English 
pastimes of the last century. But tlie excitement of the 
cliase refracts the inrngination, and owing to the diminutive 
siae of tlie victim, aad the uademonstrative cliaraeter of its 
Bufieriug, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in- 
flueuce upon chai-act«i; which they would exercise if the 
sufferings of the animals were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time a«:cepted as an element of the enjoyment. 
The class of amusements of which the ancient combats of 
wild beasts form the ty|)e, Lave no doubt nearly disappeared 
from Christendom, and it is possible that the softening power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indh'ect influence 
in abolishing them ; ln.it a candid judgment will confess that 
it has been very little. During the periods, and in the 
countiies, in which theological infl.uence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged.' They disappeared^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa- 
tion of disgust fi.'Om pleasures that an uncidtivated taste 
would keenly relish ; because the drama, at once reflecting 



' I httvenoticetl, in my flisrtry Seymour's Sarixj/ of London 

nfIlaiioniilii<7a,that, allhoMgheoiae (1734). vol. i. pp. 237-235; 

i'opes did undoulJledly try to Bup- Strutt'a Sperls and Paettmes of the 

pruss Spanish buU-figlita, this wns English Feople. Cocfc-fighting was 

Bolely on aeetmnt of the destruction a favoiuite cliildren's amuBsment 

of liHmaii life they eansed. Foil in England as early as the twelfth 

dBl.ailsonthistalgeetwiHliefonnd century. (Hiimpson's Ncdii ^ei 

in CoHcimi, De SpeetaculU (Eumic, KoleiidaTii, tol. i. p. 180.) It was, 

ITiiS). Eajla wys, ' II n'y a point iiith foot-ljall and soTaml other 

de casnisto qui oroia qa'oa p^he amuBements, for a time siipprcsi^nl 

en liiisant oombattre des tanreani by Edward Ut, on tlio gi'ouiid 

contce dca dogucs,' &c. {Diet, that they were divertingthopeopla 

philof. ' Borarius, 0.') from arclieiy, whicli ivas necessary 

= On tlio ancient amusements of to the militaiy greatnGEs of Eng- 

Englaad the reader may consult lanil. 
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and accelerating the change, gave a new form to poi)ular 
amnaements, an<l because, in consequence of tliia revolu- 
tion, tlie old pastimes, being left to the dregs of society, be- 
came the occasions of scandalous disorders.' In Protestant 



' The dccliae of these Atnuae- that the tastes of the bettec classes 
ments in Rnglitnd began with the no longer Ejiapathised with tie 
great development of the tln>alra Lear-garden. Pepjs (Z>iHjy, Aiigost 
nndec Elizabeth. An order of the li, 1666) speaks of bull-baiting hb 
Privy Conneil in July, 1591, pro- 'a very rude and naatj pleasni-o,' 
hiliits the exhibition of plays on and sayi he had not been in the 
Thursday, because on Thursdays beargarden for many yenis. Eve- 
bear-baiting and suchlike postimea lyn {Diary, Juno 16, 1S70), having 
]iad been itsnallj practised, and an bceo present at these shows, de- 
iiyunetion to the same elTBCfc WBfi scribes them as 'butcherly sports, 
sent to ttie Lord Mayor, wherein it oc rather harharous cruelties,' and 
was stated that, ' in divers places says he had not visited them before 
the players do use to recite their for twenty years. A paper in the 
plays, to the great hurt and de- S(wo;it(o)-(No. 141, writtenin 1711) 
stmction of the game of bear- talka of those who 'seek (jinir 
baiting and lite pastimes, which diversion at the bciir-garden, . . . 
are maintained for Her Majesty's where laasoa and good manners 
pleasure.' — Kicbols, Progresses of have no right ta disturb them.' In 
Qaeat E&iaheth (ed. 1823), vol. i. 17S1, howei-er, Lord Kames was 
p. 438. Tlie read™ will remember able to say, 'The beargarden, 
the picture in KeiiUworih of the whicli is one of the chief entertaiii- 
Earl of Bu-ssex petitioning 13iza- ments of the English, is held in 
both against Shatespoara, on the abhorrence by the french and other 
grnundof hispiaysdistraotingmen polito nations,' — Enmt/ on Morals 
from bear-bailiag. Elizabetli (see (1st eil.), p. 7; and he warmly 
Nichols^ was eitremoly fond of defends (p. 30) the English taste, 
bear-baiting, James I. especially During lie latter half of the last 
delighted in cocfe-fighting, aud in century there was constant oODtro- 
1610 was present at a great fight versy on the subject (which may 
between a lion and a bear. (Hone, bo traced in the pages of the .^n- 
EiKTg Daff Booh, vol. i. pp. 2fi5- mial Ri-gister), and several forgot- 
299.) The theatres, however, ra- ten clergymen published sermons 

Eidiy multiplied, and a writer who upon it, and the frequent riots 

vedabont 1620 said, 'thatnolesa resulting from the fact that the 

than sei-ent^en plajhoQses had been bear-gardens had become the resort 

built in or about London within of the worst olaases assisted the 

threescore years.' (Seymour's S«r- movement. The London magis- 

tn^, vol. L p. 22fl.) TheBebellion tralos look measures to suppress 

suppressed aJl publie amusements, cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson's 

and when they were re-established Med. Xo. Kalend. m, 1601 : but 

othe 
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countries the clergy have, on the whole, sustained this niove- 
luent. In Catholic countries it has been much more fMthf iilly 
i-epresent^ by the school of Voltaire and Beccaria. A 
judicious moialist may, ho'wever, reasonably question whether 
anHiBements ^¥hieh derive their zest fiflm a display of the 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which substitute 
death endured in the frenzy of combat for death in the 
remote s!augbter-house or by the slow process of decay, have 
aildud in any appreciable degree to the sum of animal 
miseiy, and in these cases he will dwell less upon the auiFei'- 
ing inflicted than upon the iajiirious influence the spectocle 
may sometimes exercise on the character of the spectator. 
But there are forms of cruelty which must be regardeil in a 
diffei-ent light The horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly, 
so needlessly practised,' the prolonged and atrocious tortui-es, 



present century. Winilliam and relinquished altogether, or refurred 

Canning strongly defended it ; Dr. to tils casual pmctices of suqjerj ; 

Purr is Baid to have been fond of it but might have been weil diverted 

(SoiUhci/'s CoMinumplam Book, vol. uponthB disHeetion of beasts alive, 

iv.p, ast)); and as late a» 1S21, which, notiritbatanding the dis- 

Sir Eobert (Ihen BIr.) Peel argnod Bimilitnda of their parts, may 

ftroBgly Heainst ita prohiliilion. sufficiently satiafy this enquiry.' — 

(Hir/tumeBtory Debates, vol. I. jidiiancaneat ijf Learnvig, i. *. 

pp. 132-133, i91-495.) HEUTey speaks of vivisections as 

' Bacon, in an account of the having contributed to lead him to 

deficiencies of madicino, recom- the discovery oftlie circulation of the 

mends vivisection in terms tiat blood. (Acland's Harvciaa Oration 

seem to imply that it was not (1835), p. 55.) Bftj^le, describing 

practised in his time. ' As for the the treatment of nnimals by men, 

passnges and pores, it is true, which says, 'Nous fouillons dans leurs 

was anciently noted, that the more entrailles pendant lenrvie afin de 

BHbtlo of them appear not in anato- satisiaire notre curiosity.' — Dkt. 

inies, because they are shut and philos. art. 'Eorarius, C.' Public 

Ititciit in dead bodies, though they opinion in England -wns _ very 

liu <i[wn and manifest in live ; strongly directed to the snliject in 

ivhii;li being suppoaed, though the the present century, by the atro- 

inliumanity of anatoiaia vivontta cious cruelties porpotrated by M.i- 

wiiB by Celsus justly reproved, yet, jendie at hia leeturea. See a most 

in regard of the great use of this fcightfal account of them in a 

observation, the enquiry needed speech by Mr. Martin (an '*''■ 

not by liim so slightly to have been Irish member, who was 
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sometimes mfljcted in order to procure some gasti-onomic de- 
licacy, are so far removed from the public gaze that they 
exercise little iafiuence oa the character of men. Yet no 
humaae man caa reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
bring these things within the range of ethics, to create the 
notion of duties towards the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countiioa are concerned, been one of the peculiar 
merits of the last century, and, for the most part, of Protes- 
tant nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
spirit transmitted to the world in the form of legends from 
the saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten tha,t the in- 
culcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is mainly 
the work of a i-ecent and a secular age ; that the Mohamme- 
dans and the Brahmins have in this sphere considerably 
surpassed the Christians, and that Spain and Southern Italy, 
in which Catholicism has most deeply planted its roots, are 
even now, probably beyond all other countries in Europe, 
those in which inhumanity to animals is most wanton and 
most unrehuked. 

The influence the firat form of monachism has exeicised 
upon the world, so fiir as it has been beneficial, has been 
chiefly through the imagination, which has been fascinated hy 
its legends. In the great j)eriods of theological controversy, 
the Eastern monks had furnished some leading theolo^ns; 
but in general, in Oriejital lauds, the hermit life predomi- 
nated, and extreme maceration was the chief merit of the saint. 
But in the West, monachism assumed very different forms, 
and exercised far higher functions. At first the Oriental 
saints were the ideals of Western monks. The Eastern St. 
Athaoasius had been the founder of Italian monachism. St. 



ndiLTjIed dHiinf; hia lile and hius I'aTliament Hi t vol. lii. p, G-jS, 

bean almost forgtttan smts hi-- MandeviUe in his day, was a vei'v 

death bnt to whose untiring ex strong idvoiata of kindness to 

ertions the legislative protection animak — (^oimaentaryoathsFahU 

of animals in England is due] — i^ the Bee' 
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Maiiiu of Toura exchideii ialMur fi'om the discipline of his 
mouks, ami he aud they, like the Eastern saints, wero accus- 
tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.' 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastic spirit 
in tlie West into pi-actical channels. Coaditious of race and 
ttiniate has-e ever impelled the inhabitanta of these lauds 
to active life, and have at tlie same time rendered theni 
constitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. There 
arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, wiiose form 
may be dimly traced through a cloud of iantastio legends, and 
the order of St. Benedict, with that of St. Columba and some 
others, foiioded on substantially the same principle, soon rami- 
fied through tlie greater part of Europe, tempered the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an e.ssenfcial 
part of the monastic system, dii-ected the movemeot to the 
purposes of general civilisation. In the laat place, the bar- 
baiian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
dislocating the whole system of government and almost re- 
solving society into its primitive elements, natui-ally thi'ew 
upon the monastic corporations social, political, aad intellec- 
tual functions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observetl that the capture of Eome by Alaric, 
involving as it did the destiiiction of the gi-andest religious 
monuments of Paganism, in feet established in that city the 
supreme authority of Christianity.^ A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of the Western civilisa- 
tion. In that civilisation Christianity liad indeed lieen 
legally enthi-oned ; but the philosophies and traditions of 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an effete society, continually paiulysod its 
energies. What Europe woidd have been without the bar- 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the history of 

' Sco Ijis L^e hy Sulpieiua Soveriis. ' Milmao. 
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the Lower Empire, which represented, in fact, the old Eoman 
civilisation prolonged and Christianised. The bni'barian 
conquests, breaking up the old organisation, provided the 
Church with a virgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and indeed sole centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exft^erat* the skill and courage 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trjii^ period. 
We have already seen the noble daring with which thej 
interfered between the conqueror and the vanqidshed, and 
the unwearied charity with which tliey sought tc alleviate 
the unparalleled sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup- 
plies of corn were cut off, and when the fairest plains were 
desolated by the barbarians. Still moi-e wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. Unfortunately 
this, winch is one of the most important, ia also one of the 
most obscure pages in the history of the Church. Of whole 
tribes or nations it may be truly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change. The Goths had 
already been convei-ted by Tllphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empire, and tlie conversion of the Germans and of 
several northern nations was long posterior to it ; but the 
gi'eat work of Christianiaii^ the barbarian world was accom- 
plished almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Rude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to their priests, found themselves in a foreign 
countiy, confronted by a priesthood far more civilised and 
imposing than that which they had left, by gorgeous eei-e- 
monies, well fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg- 
ment, well fitted to scare their imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed before the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many adulterations, reigned over the 
new society. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctrine of dfemons, had an admirable missiortary power. 
The first produced an ardour of proselytising which the 
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jx-lytheist could never ri¥al ; wliUe the Pagan, who v/bs 
easily led to recognise the Christifm God, was menaeed with 
eterual fii-e if he did not take the further sto]» of bresikiug 
off from his old divinities. The second dispensed the con 
vert fTOm the perliaps inipossihlo task of dishelieving hia 
former religion, for it was only necessary for him to degrade 
it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beingB. The piiests, 
in addition to their noble devotion, carried into their mis- 
sionary efforts the most masterly judgment. The barbarian 
tribes usually followed without enquiiy the religion of their 
sovereign ; and it was to the convei-sion of the king, and 
still more to the. con version of the queen, that the Christians 
devoted all their enei'gies. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and ITieodoliuda, the wife of 
Lothaii-e, were tho chief instruments in converting their 
husbands and their nations. Nothing that could aifect the 
imagination was neglected. It is related of Clotilda, that 
she was careful to attract her husband by the rich draperies 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies.' In another case, the first 
work of pi'oselytising was confided to an artist, who painted 
before the terrified Pagans the last judgment and the tor- 
ments of hell.^ But especially the belief, which was sincerely 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fol- 
lowed in tho train of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or military disaster was the penalty of idolatry, 
heresy, sacrilege, ca: vice, assisted the movement. The theoiy 
was so wide, that it met every variety of fortune, and being 
taught with consummate skill, to barbarians who were 
totally destitute of aU critical power, and strongly predia- 
iwsed to accept it, it proved extremely effieafiious ; and hope, 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes into the Church. 



' Greg. Turoo. ii. 29. Milman's LiiHii ChFistianiii), vol. 

' This was the first step toirards iii, p, 2+9, 
I cimvereion of thaBulgHviBns.- 
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The transition was softened by the substitution of Christian 
ceremonies nnil saints for the festivals aiid the divinitiefi of 
the Pagans.' Besidea the professed missionaries, the Chris- 
tian captives zealously diffused their faith among their Pagan 
masters. When the chieftain had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
and ecclesiastical oi'ganisation gi'ew up to consolidate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon crushed all opposition to 
the faith. 

In these ■ways the victory of Christianity over the bar- 
barian world was achieved. But that victoiy, though very 
great, was less decisive than might appear. A religion which 
professed to be Christianity, and which contained many of 
the ingredients of piii-e Christianity, had risen into the 
ascendant, but it had undei^ne a profound modification 
through the struggle. Eeligions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised. The festivals, images, fuid names of saints 
had been substitut«d for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient faith reappeared in new 
forma and a new langui^. The tendency to a material, 
idolatrous, and polytiieistio faith, which had long been en- 
co«r^ed by the monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, 
Vigilantius, and Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally 
sti'engthened by the infusion of a barbarian element into the 
Chai^L, by the general depi-cssion of intellect in Europe, and 
by the many aocommodationa that were made to faoihtate con- 
version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the old 
gods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of their 
influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the Church made in 
general no resistance, thoa^ in another form they were 



' A remarkable eollpction of in- Century (Eng. trans.), vol, i 
stiinoes of this kind is given by 134-127. 
Ozanani, CivilUBiion in the Fifth 
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deei>ly persuaded of the vitality of the old gods. Maay 
ourioiia and pictui'esque legends attest the popular l)elief that 
the old Itomon and the old burharian JJTiuities, in their 
capacity of ditiiioiia, were still waging an iinrelenting war 
against the triiimpLint faith. A great Pope of the sixth 
century I'elatea Low a Jew, heing once henighted on his 
journey, and flmhug no other shelter for the night, hiy down 
to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shuddering at 
the loneliness of the building, and feaiing the dajmons wlio 
were said to haunt it, he determined, though not a Ciiristiau, 
to protect himself by the sign of tlie cross, wliich he had 
ofteii heard possessed a mighty jxiwer against sjiiiits. To 
tliat sign he owed his safety. For at midnij;bt the tempio 
was filled with dark and threatening forms. The god Apollo 
was holdii^ hia court at his deserted shrine, and his attendant 
dsemons were recounting the temptations they had devised 
s^^nst the Cbiifitians.' A newly married Itonian, when one 
day playing ball, took off his woddijig-ring, which he found 
an imjiediment in the g^me, and he gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Venus, that was standing near. "When be 
i-etumed, the marble finger had bent so that it was impossiblo 
to withdi-aw the ring, and that night the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, and told him that she was now bis wedded 
wife, and that she would abide with him for ever.' When 
the Irish missionary St. Gall was fishing one night upon a 
Swiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he heard 
straage voices sweeping over the lonely deep. The Spirit of 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were consulting 



< ,St. Oregory, Dial. iii. 7. Tho to atrolte lier on tlie buck. Tlio Jon-, 
riirtitMilartemptatioiithc Jewheanl having rcbitail tho vision to tha 
tlisonssied itJis thatof the bishop of liishop, tho Intter n'formed his 
(lio il!0i?e3e. who. under tho instiga- miinnors, the Jev bffamp a Chris- 
lion of one of the diemons, wbh tiaii, ami the tomple ivas turned 
ripidlj falling in love with a nun, into a ohureh. 
and had proeoedoiisQfHr as jocosely ' William ofMalmesbury,ii. 18. 
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together how they could expel the intriHler wlio had ih.stm-bod 
their aacieiit reigii.' 

The details of the rajiid propsigatloii gf Western mon- 
iicliisni have heen amply ti-eat^d by maay historians, and 
the causes of its success are sufSciently manifest. Some of 
the TcafiODS T have assigned for the first spread of asceticism 
continued to operate, whilo others of a still moi'e powerful 
kind had arisen. The rapid decomposition of the entire Eoman 
Enijiire by continuous invasions of barbamns rendered the 
extsteoce of an inviolable asylum and centre of peaceful 
labour a matter of ti-anscendent importance, and the mon- 
astery as oiT^niaed by St. Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous elements of atti-action. It was at once emi- 
nently aristocratic and intensely demociutic. Tlie powei' and 
princely position of the abbot was covoted, aiid usually 
obtained, by members of the most ilhistrious iamilies ; while 
emancipated serfs, or peaaanta who had lost their all in the 
invasions, or were harassed by savage nobles, or liad fled fixim 
military service, or deaired to lead a more secure and easy 
life, found in the monastery an imfaiiing rcifuge. The insti- 
tution exercised all the jnfliience of great wealtli, exj^nded 
for the most i»art with great charity, while the monk himself 
was invested with the aureole of a sacred povei-ty. To 
ardent and philanthropic natures, the profession opened 
boundless vistas of misaiouaj-y, charitable, and civilising 
activity. To the supersfatious it was the plain wiad to 
heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal to bishoprics, 
and, after the monk St. Gregory, not unfreqwently to the 
Popedom. To the studious it offered the only opportunity 
then existing in the world of s(«ing many books and passing 
a life of study. To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
most secure, and pi-olwbly the Iwist laborious life a poor 
peasant could hope to find. Vast as were the multitudes 
that thronged the monasteries, the means for their support 

' See jriliniiiiV l/hi. of Lalin Christinmty, tdI. ii. p. 293. 
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were never wauting. The belief that gifts or legacies to a 
monastery openeil the doors of heaven was in a superstitions 
ago sufficient to sectu-e for tlie comnnmity an almost boundless 
wealtli, which, was still further increased by the skill and 
persevemnce with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of their domains from all (asation, and by the 
ti-anf(dl]ity which in the most turbulent ages they usually 
enjoyed. In IVance, the Low Countides, and Germany tliey 
were pre-eminently agriculturists. G-igantic forests were 
felled, inhospitable m£ir,-.Iios reclaimed, barren plains culti- 
vated by their hands. The monastery oilen became the nu- 
cleus of a city. It was the centre of civilisation and industry, 
tiio symbol of moi-al powei- in an age of turbulence and wai-. 
It must be observed, however, that the beneficial infliience 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable result of its 
constitution. Vast societies living in enforced celibacy, 
esercising an unlx>«nded influence, and possessing enormous 
wealth, must necessarily have become hotbeds of corruption 
"hen the enthusiasm that had created them expired. The 
Bi'rvieea they I'endei'ed as the centi-es of agriculture, tlie 
ii'fuge of travellei-s, the sanctuaries in wai-, the counterpoise 
of the bai-onial castle, wei-e no longer reriuired when the con- 
viildons of invasion had ceased and whon civil society was 
definitely oi^anised. And a similar observation may be 
extended even to theiv moral type. Thiis, while it is un- 
doubtedly true tliat the Benedictine monks, by making 
iaboor an essential element of tlieir diecipline, did very much 
to efface the E%ma which slavery had affixed upon it, it is 
a'so true that, when iiidusti-y had passed out of its initial 
st^e, the monastic theoiies of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, which 
ai-e the basis of industrial enterprise, was the expression of a 
fai- deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 
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In one important respect, tlie ti-anaition from the ei-emile 
to the monastic life involved not only a change of circiun- 
stances, hut also a change of character. The habit of 
obedience, and the vii-tue of humility, assumed a position 
which they had never previously occupied. The couditious 
of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 
degree a spiiit of independence and spiiitual pride, which was 
still further increased by a curiona liabit that existed in the 
Chm'ch of regai-ding each eminent hei-mit as the special model 
or professor of some particulai- virtue, and making pilgiim- 
ages to him, in order to study this aspect of his character.' 
These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitaiy and 
self-sufficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 
measuring progress almost entirely by the suppression of a 
physical appetite, which it is quite possible wholly to desti-oy, 
very naturally pioduced an extreme arrogance.^ But in the 
highly organised and disciplined monasteries of the West, 
passive obedience and humility wei'C the very fii'st things 
that were inculcated. The monastery, beyond ail other insti- 
tutions, was the school for their exercise ; and as the monk 
represented the highest moral ideal of the ^e, obedience and 
humility aecinii'ed a new ^-alue in the minds of men. Nearly 



' Casslm. C^iinb. histit. r. i. Another hermit, being very holy, 

See, too, Bonie striking iuetomees of receivod pure white bread every 

this in the life of St, Antony. day from heaven, but, being eitra- 

' This spiritual pride is well vsgantly elated, tha bread got worse 

noticFd bj Neandor, Ecelesiasiieal and worse lill it became perfectly 

HialoTS (Bolin'fl ed.), vol. iii. pp, black. (Tillemont, tomo k. pp. 

321-333. It appears in many 27-28,) A eeruin Isidore affirmed 

tra,itB scattered through the lives of that he had not been coziBcious of 

these smnts. I hate already cited an, even in thought, for forty years, 

the visions telling St, Antony and (Socrates, it. 23.) It was a Haying 

St.MaeariDsthdt they were not the of St. Antony, that a. solitary man 

Lestof living people; and also the in the desert is free &om thro* 

csiHeoftbehermitjWho wasdeeeived wars — of sight, speech, and henj- 

byadeTilintbeformofawomiin.bo- ing: he has to combat only forni- 

causehe bad been eialted by pride, cation. [Apotkegirtata Palrum.) 
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al! the feudal and otli«r oi-gonisations that aiijse out of tba 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Eoman Empire 
weiT) intimately related to the Church, not simply heeause 
the Chiu'ch was the strongest power in ChrLstencIom, and 
supplied in itself an admirable model of an orgiinised body, 
but also because it had done much to educate men in habits 
of obedience. The special value of this education depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the time. The ancient 
civilisations, and especially that of Eome, had been by no 
mewis deficient in those habits ; but it was in the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of the aseendancy of 
barbarians, who esa^rerated to the highest degree their i>er- 
sonal indepenilence, that the Chni-ch proposed to the revereuee 
of mankiiid a life of ijassive obedience as the highest ideal of 
virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almost 
escluaivoly a Chmtian virtue ; and there has jirobably never 
been any sphere in which it has been so largely and so suc- 
cessfully inculcated as in the monast^iy, Tlio whole peniten- 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenor of the monastic life, 
was designed to tame eveiy sentiment of pnde, anil to give 
humility a foremost place in the hierarchy of virtues. We 
have hei"e one great source of the moOifying influence of 
Catholicism. The gentler vii-tues — benevolence and amia- 
bility — may, and in an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
in natures that are completely devoid of genuine humility ; 
but, on tlie other hand, it is scai-cely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without this 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whole 
character. To transform a fierce warlike natui* into a 
ctfuflcter of a gentler type, the first essential is to awaien 
tliis feeling. In the monasteries, the extinction of social and 
domestic feelings, the naiTow corporate spirit, and, still more, 
the atrocious opinions that were prevalent concerning the 
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guilt of heresy, pvoduced in many miiids an extreme and most 
active ferocity ; but the pitictice of chaiity, and the ideal of 
humility, never felled to exei-cise some softening influence 
upon Christendom. 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminence 
of this moral type mny have been, it was obviously unsuited 
for a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is almast 
impossible where the monastic system is supreme, not merely 
because the monasteries divert the energies of tbe nation from 
civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also because the monastic 
ideal ia the very apotheosis of servitude. Catholicism has 
been admirably fitted at once to mitigate and to perpetuate 
despotism. When men have leamt to reverence a life of 
passive, unreasoning obedience as the highest type of perfec- 
tion, the enthusiasm and ]Mssion of freedom necessarily decline. 
In this respect there is an anal<^y between the monastic and 
the military spirit, both cf which pi-omote and glorify passive 
obedience, and thei'efore pi-epare the minds of men for de- 
spotic rule ; but, on the whole, the monastic spirit is probably 
more hostile to freetlom than the military spirit, for the obe- 
dience of the monk is based upon humility, while the obedience 
of the soldier coexists with pride. Now, a considerable 
measure of pride, or self-assertion, is an invariable charac- 
teristic of free communities. 

The ascendancy which tlie monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humility has not continHed. This virtue is indeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly type ; but experience has shown that among 
common men humility is more apt to degenerate into ser- 
vility tJiau piide into iiiOj^ance and modem momlistt. h ne 
appealed moi'C successfully to the senhe of digmty than to 
the oj>posite feeling. Two ot the most jnijioi'tint steps ol 
later moral histoiy lia^c eon-sistcd of the ci("ition of i senti 
ment of pride as the parent and the guardian of miny vir 
tues. TJie fii-st of these enci-o-whrnents on ■ 
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spinl was chivalry, wliich called into beii^ a, pi'oiid aiwl 
jealoua militaiy honour that has never since hoen extin- 
giiialied. Tlie secouil was the creation of that feeling of 
BClf-respect which is one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics tliat distinwuish Protestant fi«mtho most Catholic popu- 
lations, and which has proved among the former an invalu- 
able moral ^ent, forming frank and independent natures, 
and cliecfeing every servile LaHt and all mean and degrading 
vice.' The peculiar vigour with which it has been developed 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits ; to the stigma Protestant- 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glorified and encouraged ; to the high place Protest- 
antism has accorded to private judgment and personal re- 
sponsibility; and lastly, to the action of free jjolitical i»sti- 
tutions, which have taken deepest root where the principles 
of the Eeformation have been accepted. 

The relation ot the monasteries to the intellectual virtues, 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide field of 

' 'Pride, under sinch tr.iining family. . . . It ia Iho stimulntiiig 
[that of raodom rationaUstic pliilo- pciociplo of providence on tie ona 
Bopb;], instead of mDmag to mistfi, liaud, and of free expenditure on 
ia turned to nciunnt. It gets a tlie otber ; of an honouniUe nmLi- 
now name ; it is Crtlled self-respect, tion and of elegant enjiwraent.' — 
. , . It is directed into the channel Newman, Oji UniiKTsili/ Sdueaiion, 
of iadnBtry, frug^ility, honesty, and Discourse i't. In thi> eiime lecture 
obedienOT, anil it becomes the very (which is, perhaps, tlie most beau- 
staple of the religion and morality tifu! of the miiny beautiful pro- 
held in hoDUUT in a day like onr ductions of its illustriuus anthoA 
own. It liocomes the saf^ard of Dr Newman describes, with iidmi- 
chiwtity, tli» gUHrantee of reracity, table eloquence, the maimer in 
in high and low; it ia the very which modesty has supplanted 
houaefiold god of the Protestant, humility in tha mt»IoTn tjpe of 
imipirii^ neatness and decency in excellence Jtia sc^ivcely necetsary 
the serTan^-gicl, propriety of ear- to say that the lecturi-r strongly 
riage End refined manners in ber disapproves of the movtmi'iit be 
mistress, uprightness, miinlines", describes 
and generosity in the hend of tlia 
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discussion ; and, in ordw to appreciate it, it will be necessary 
to revert briefly to a somewLat earlier st^e of ecclesiastical 
liiatory. And in the first place, it may be observed, that the 
phi-ase int«liectual virtue, whicli is often used in a, metaphor- 
ical senso^is susceptible of a strictly literal interpretation. 
If a sincere and active dneire for truth be a moral duty, the 
discipline and the dispositions that are plainly involved in 
ovoiy honest search fall rigidly within the range of ethics. 
To love truth sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
conscientious, unflagging zeal. It means to be prepared to 
follow the light of evidence even to the most unwelcome 
conclusions ; to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind fi-om 
early pK;iudices ; to resist the current of the desires, and the 
refracting influence of the passions ; to proportion on alt oc- 
casions conviction to evidence, and to he ready, if need bo, to 
exchange the calm of assurance for all the sufiering of a per- 
plexed and dL'itiu'bed mind. To do this is very difficult and 
very painful ; but it is clearly involved in tJie notion of 
earnest love of truth. If, then, any system stigmatises as 
criminal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to iutroducc the 
bias of the affections into the enquiries of the reason, or 
regards the honest conclusion of an upright investigater as 
involving moral guilt, that system is subversive of intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
were often very faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a I'e- 
spect for the honest search after truth was widely diffused.' 
There were, as we have a!rea<ly seen, instances in which 
certain rel^ous practices which were regarded as attestations 
of loyalty, or as necessaiy to propitiate the gods in favour of 

'Thus 'indagatio veri' was preserved the notion of the mural 

reckoned among tha leading virtues, duties couneeted with (he disfiipline 

and the high plate given to cofila of the intellect, 
and 'pmdentia'inBthicul writings 
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the State, wei-e oiifoi-ced by law; there were even a few 
instances of pbiloaopbiea, wliich were believed to lead directly 
to immoral results or social convulaions, being suppi-eased ; 
but, as a general rule, speculation was nntrammelled, the 
notion of thei-e being any necessary guilt in erroneous opinion 
was unknoivii, and the boldest enrndrei's wei-e i-egarded with 
honour and admiration. The religious theory of Paganism 
had in this respect some influence. Polytheism, with many 
(aulte, had tliree gi'eat merits. It was eminentiy poetical, 
eminently patriotic, and eminently tolerant. Tlie conception 
of a vast hieraa-chy of beings more glorious than, but not 
wholly nnlike, men, presiding over all the developmenta of 
nature, and filling the universe with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. The national 
religions, interweaving religious cei'emonios and (U^aocia- 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patiiotiam, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of worship 
and great variety of ci-eeds. In that colossal amalgam of 
nations of which Piome became the metropolis, intellectual 
liberty still further advanced ; the vast variety of phQosophies 
and beliefs exiiatiated unmolested ; the search for truth was 
resided as an important element of virtue, and the relent- 
less and most sceptical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in turn to all the fundamental propositions of ]TOpular belief 
remained as an example to his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of the rapid 
progress of the Church was that its teachers enforced their 
distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and thus 
assailed at a gi'eat advantage the supporters of all other eroftds 
wliich did not claim this exclusive authority. We have seen, 
too, that in an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for their assertion of the duty of absolute, 
unqualified, and unquestioning belief. The notion of the 
guilt both of error and of doubt grew i-apidly, and, being 
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Boon regai-ded as a fundamental tenet, it determined the 
ivhole coui'ae and policy of the Church. 

And here, I thint, it will not he unadvisable to pause for 
a moment, and endeavour to ascei-tain what misconceived 
truth lay at the root of this fetal tenet. Considered ih 
stractedly and by the ligJit of nature, it is aa im.meT,nin,' to 
Kpeak of the immorality of an intellectual mi&tike as it 
would he to talk of the colour of a gound. If a man hn,-, 
sincerely persuaded himself that it is possible for paiuJlel 
lines to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose a spaee, ■« e 
pronounce his judgment to be ahaui-d; but it is free from all 
tincture of immorality. And if, instead of fiiiliiig to appre- 
ciate a demonstmble truth, his eiTor consisted in a false esti- 
mate of the conflicting arguments of an historical problem, 
this mistake — assuming always that the enqiiiiy was an up- 
right one— is still simply external to the sphere of morals. 
It is possible that his conclusion, hy weakening some barrier 
against vice, may pi-oduce vicious consequences, like tliof* 
which might ensue fiiDin some ill-advised modification of the 
police force ; but it in no degree follows from this that the 
judgment is in itself criminal. If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Eoman and JewLsh histories, 
the mistakes he may make in the latter are no more 
immorai than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
guilt. In the first place, error very frequently springs from 
the jmrtial or complete absence of that mental disposition 
which is implied in a rc-al love of truth. Hypocrites, or men 
who through interested motives profess opinions which they 
do not really believe, ai* probably rarer than is usually sup- 
posed ; hut it would be difiicult to over-estimate the number 
of those whose genuine convictions are due to the unresisted 
bias of their interests. By the term interests, I mean not 
only materia! well-beini:r, but also all those mental luxuries, 
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all those groovoa or channels for thought, which it is easy and 
pleasing to foOow, and painful and dif&cult to ahandon. 
Such are the love of case, the Ioyo of ccrtauity, tho love of 
system, the bias of the passions, the associations of tie 
imagination, aa well as tho coiii-ser inflnencea of social 
jiosition, domestic happiness, pi-ofessiottal interest, pai-ty 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is so 
languid, and tlie reluctance to encounter mental suffeiing is 
so gi-eat, tliat they yield their judgments without an effoi't to 
the caiTeiit, withdi'aw their minds from all opinions or 
ai^viments opposed to their own, and thus speedily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe. He 
who really loves truth is bound at least to endeavoiir to 
resist these distorting influences, and in as far as bis opinions 
aro the result of h;s not liaving done so, in so fill- they i-epi*e- 
wjiit a moiitl failing. 

In. the next place, it must be observed tliat every moral 
disposition biings with it an intellectual bias which, oxeixsisea 
a gi'eat and often a controlling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest enquirer. If we know the character 
or disposition of a man, wo can usually predict with 
tolerable accuracy many of liis opinions. We can tell to 
what aide of politics, to what canons of taste, to what theoiy 
of morals he will naturally incline. Stern, heroic, and 
haughty natures tend to systems in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position In the moral type, while gentle 
natures will as naturally lean towards systems in which the 
amiable virtues are supremo. Impelled by a species of moral 
giuvitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the system 
wbicb is congiTiovia to his disposition, and intellectual diffi- 
culties will seldom arrest him. He can have observed 
human oatnre with but little fruit who has not remarked 
iow constant is this connection, and how veiy rarely men 
change fundamentally the principles they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moi'al, or even political questions, 
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without the change beii^ pi'ecedetl, accompanied, or very 
speeclily foDowed, by a serious moditication of character. 
So, too, a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature which ia 
hai'd, narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by 
calculation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature. Those who havo never 
felt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate them. The 
matoriala with which the intellect builds are often derived 
from the heart, and a moral disease is therefore not unfre- 
quently at the root of an enxineous judgment. 

Of these two trutiis the first cannot, I think, be said to 
have had any influence in the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate process of men- 
tal discipline, with a view to strengthening the critical pow^ere 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology; 
aud this ia one of the great reasons why the growth of an 
inductive and acieittific spirit is invariably hostile to theolo- 
gical interests. To raise the reqiiisite standard of proof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is the first task of 
the inductive reasoner. He looks with great favour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment ; he encourages men 
i-ather to prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency 
of the human mind to rapid and prematui-e gener^isations 
as one of its most fatal vices; he desires especially that that 
which ia believed should not be so cherished that the mind 
should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impai'tiality its conclusions. 
Nearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of the last 
three centuries have been preceded and prepared by the 
growth of scepticism. The historic scepticism which Tico, 
Beaufort, Pouilly, and Voltaire in the last century, and 
Niebuhr and Lewis in the pi-esent century, applied to ancient 
history, lies at the root of all the great modem efforts to re- 
construct the history of mankind. The splendid discoveries 
of physical science would have been impossible but for the 
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scientific scepticism of the school yt Bjuxin, n hii,li disaijmted 
the old theories of Uie universe, .ind led men to demand a 
severity of proof altogethei miknuww to tlie ancient* The 
philosophic scepticism with wLicli the sjsum of Hume 
ended and the system of Kant began, ii is gn t n the greatest 
modem impulse to metaphysics and ethii^ Exactly in pro- 
iwrtion, thefefoi*, as men are educated ni the inductive 
school, they are alienated from those theological systems 
wliich repi-eeent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to govern 
the reason by the intei-ests and the afFectioua, and make it a 
main object to destroy the impartiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism ui 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a voiy great measure 
'lutormines opinions. To cultivate the moial typo tliat is 
most congenial to the o]>inions it desiies to recommend has 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviation 
li-om that tyjie has often been the predisposing cause of intel- 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a large shai-e in the fii'st persiM- 
sioa of the guilt of error. But priestly and other influences 
soon conspired to enlai^ this doctrine. A crowd of specu- 
lative, historical, and a<lministratiYe propositions wei* 
asserted as essential to salvation, and all who i-ejected them 
were wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Christian 
founders, and consider the actual history of the Church since 
Uonatantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theory tliat beneath its infiueace the narrow spirit of patriot- 
ism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A 
ii;al though somewhat languid feeliug of univcrsiil biother- 
hood had already been ci'eated in the world by the univer- 
sality of the Koman Empire. la the new faith the range of 
genuine syTni)athy was sti'ictly limited by the creed. Ac- 
cording to the i)0]Hilar belief, all who difieivd fi-oui the 
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the wonder of Julian, and the ndieule of the Pagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce riots and pei-seciitiona that hati'tcl 
produced appear in eveiy page of ecclesiastical histoiy. 
There is, indeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle. The Donatists, havii^ sepai-ated from the 
orthodox simply on the questdon of tlie validity of the conse- 
cration of a cei-tain bishop, declared that all who ado])ted 
the orthodox view must be damned, refused to perform their 
rites in the orthodox chtn-ches which they had seized, till tJipy 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multit«des to 
death with clubs, blinded otiiers by anointing their eyes with 
lime, filled Africa, during nearly two centuries, with waj- and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final ruin.* The 
cliildish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the 
Homoiousians and the Homoousians, between those who 
maintained that the nature of Christ was like that of the 
Father and those who maintained that it was the same, 
filled the world with riot and batred. The Catholics tell 
how an Arian Emperor caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
drowned on a single occasion ; * how three thousand persons 
perished in the riots that convulsed Constantinople when the 
Arian Bishop Macedonius au[>erseded the Athanasian Paul ;* 
how Geoi'ge of Cappadocia, the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 

' St. Augustine reckoned eighty- ' SiwMles, H. E., iv. 10. Tliis 

eight seclB jib cxiBting ia his time. anecdote is much doubted by 

' tjee a fuH neconnt of tliese modern historians, 

perseeutions in Tillemont, jtfcni. 'ViWmaiis HieLofCkrisHiadti/ 

d'Hietoire ecclh. tome vi. {ed. 1867), Vol. ii, p. 422. 
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caused tie widows of the Attiiuaaian pai'ty to lie scourged 
ou the soles of tlieir feet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
uaiced, to be flogged with the prictly branches of palm-ti'ees, 
or to be slowly scorched over fii'es till they alijured their 
creed.' The triumph of the Catholics in Egypt was accom- 
panied (if we may believe the solemn assertions of eighty 
Aiian Bishops) by eveiy vai-ioty of plunder, miu'dei-, sacri- 
lege, and outrage,^ and Arias himself was probably poi- 
soned by Catholic hands.' The followers of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, who wei'c chiefly monks, filled thoir city with 
I'jt and ) loodshed wounld the prefect Oieste? dr^g'-^d the 
[ e ai 1 gifted Hypatia into one of their cl uiche u 1 «I 
he t re the flesh f om her 1 ones witl sha ■p si ells in ' 
1 av ng stripped 1 er bo<ly nake 1 fl ng her min led -ema u 
nto the flame * In Ej hes is du ing the cent st 1 t n 
St Cyrd and tie Nestonan tie cathel-al itself ^t h 
the tre of a fie e a 11 loody co fl et * Constautuioj 1 o 
the o cas on of the lef oait on of &t Ch-jsostom v,a. fi 
se e al dav^ a a ond t on of 1 ol to anai hy * Aftei tl 
bo ineil ot Lhalcedon, Je usalem an 1 Alesind la n c e ag- n 
convulsed, and th 1 ish p f th 1 tt tj is m 1 d 
in his baptistery Abo t fifty It h n tL, M d- 

physite controve yw atth Itti plae fth 
emperor at Const, ntm pi was bloelAd i th 1 1 et. 
besi^d, and th treets mm nldbyf 1 I f 

contending monk, R p eased f atmth tsbk 

I St. Atlianasi H cat m h h rd 

Treatiees (J.ibrarv of 1 F h rs) b as m i 

pp. 102. 284. ro rs h w m ra 1 

'Milman.ffisi. f Ch y, m rd 

ii. pp. 438-437. ' Socrates, H. E, rii. 13-16. 

'The deatli of Anus, aa is well ' Milman, Mat. iff Latin Chris- 

known, took place suddsnly (his i;(iB!fv, vol. i. pp. 2H-21o. 
boirelH, it is said, toming out)whan ' Milman, Hiat. of Chrisiianitg, 

he was just nbont to make hie vol. iii. p. 146. 
triumphal entry into the Cathe- ' Wilmaa, Hist, of Letin ChriS' 

drnl of CoDBtantinoplo. The deuth liaiii/t/, toI. i. pp. 390-291. 
(though possibly natural) never « Ibid. rol. i. pp. 310-311. 
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out two yeai-s after with an increased ferocity, and almost 
every leading city of the East waa filled by the monka with 
hloodshedand with outrf^.' St. AugiBtJne himself is accused 
of having excited every kind of popular persecution against 
the Senu-Pelagians.* The Councils, animated by an almost 
fi-antic hatred, ui^ed on hy their anathemas the rival sects,* 
In the ' Eohhei- Coimcil ' of Epbesns, Flaviauiia, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, waa kicked and beaten by the Bishop of 
Alexandria, or at least by his followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the hlows.^ In the contested election 
that resulted iu the election of St. Damasus as Pope of Kome, 
though no theological question appears to have been at issue, 
the riote wei-e so fierce that one hvindred and thirty-seven 
coipsea were found in one of the churehea.^ The pi-ecedent 

' Milman, Hisi. of Latin Chris- attractire than iu tha Connoils of 
tianity, vol. i. pp. 314-318. the Church, . . . Intrigue, injns- 
Dean Milman thua sums up tlie tice,violeuce,deciaionsoiiuutbority 
Mstorj: 'Honks in Alexandria, atone, and thiit die nutlioritj of a 
monks in Antiocli, monks in Jocn- turtulent miyority, . . . detract 
salem, monks iu Constantinople, from the reverence and impnga the 
decide peremptorily on ortliodoiy judgments of at least the later 
and heterodosy. The bishops Conneils. The elosa ia almo&t !n- 
tliemselves cower Ijefore them, vaviabiy a terrible anathema, in 
Mai^onine in Constantinople, Fk- whicii it is impossible not lo dis- 
vianus in Antiocb, Elias in Jem- cern the tones of human hatred, of 
ealcm, condemn themselves and arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
abdicate, or are driven from their tha damnatioa imprecated against 
sees. Persecution is nniversal^ the hnmiliated adTecsacy.' — Ibid, 
persecution by ereiy means of vio- vol. i. p. 202. 
lencc and cruelty; the only question ' See the account of this soenS i a 
is, in whose bands is the power to G'ibhon, Decline and Fall, eti.-zl\\\.; 
pursecuta. . . . Bloodshed, murder, 'iSi\aian,Hitt.ofLatinClaittiaailj/, 
treachery, assasaination, even dui'- vol. i. p. 283. There is a con- 
ing the pnblic worship of God — flict of authorities as to wholber 
these are the frightful means by the Bishop of Alezandria himself 
which each party strives to main- kicked bis adversary, or, to speak 
tain its opinions and fo defeat its more correctly, the act whiii is 
adversary.' cliarged against bim by some eon- 

' See a striking ^sage from temporary writeca is not chained 

JulianuB of Eelftua, cited by Mil- against him by others. The yio- 

man. Hist, of Latin Chrisiianiiff, lence was certainly done by bis 

vol. i. p. 1.84. followers and in his presence. 

'Howhoceis Christianity less 'AmmiimasMarctllinns,xiiTii.3. 
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of the Jewish, pei'secutions of idolatry liaving heeii adduced 
hy St. Cyprian, in the third centuiy, in favour of excom- 
munieation,' was urged by Optatus, in the reign of Conatan- 
tiiie, in favour of persecuting the Donatists ; ^ in the next 
reign we find a lB.rge hody of CLiTstiana presenting to the 
em[)eror a petition, based upon tiis precedent, imploring 
him to destroy by force the Pagan worship.^ About fifteen 
years later, the whole Christian Church was prepai-ed, on the 
sainie grounds, to siipjiort the persecuting poHcy of St. 
Ambrose,* the contending sects having found, in the duty of 
crushing i-eUgious libei-ty, the solitary tenet on which they 
were agreed. The most unaggi'essive and unobtrusive forms 
of Paganism were persecuted witli the same ferocity.^ To 
offer a sacrifice was to commit a capital offence; to hang up 
a yimple chaplet wa-s to incur the forfeiture of an estate. 
'J'hc noblest worts of Asiatic architecture and of Greek 
stul]rt«re peiislted by the same iconoclasm that aliattered the 
humble temple at which tlie jwiisant loved to pi-ay, or the 
household gods which consecrateil his homo. There were no 
varieties of belief too minute for the new intolei'ftuce to 
embitter. The quesrtion of the proper time of celebrating 
Easter was believed to involve the issue of salvation or 
damnation ; * and when, long after, in the fourteenth century, 
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Ixi. alraost the nnaaimans appknse of 

. infChrhliamiy, the Christian world,'— Milman's 

vol. ii. p. 30fl. Hist, of Christianiig, vol.iii. p. Ia9. 

'Ibid. iii. 10. * t^ee the Theodosian laws of 

* ' Ey this time tbe Old Testa- Paganism, 
ment lungnagB and sentimunt witli • This Appears from the whole 
regard to idolatry were completely hiatoirof the controvcrey ; bat the 
incorporated with tbo Christian prevailing feeling is, I tiiint, ex- 
feeling ; and when Ambrose en- pressed with, peeuliar vividness in 
Ibrcwl on a Chriaiiiin Emp*ror the the following passage :— ' Endmer 
sacred dnty of intolemHCB against says (following tbe wurila ot Bede] 
opinions and praeticea which in Oolman's tames there was a sharp 
scarcely a eectury before had been controversy about the obsen-ing of 
the BStahlishod religion of the Easter, and Other rules of life for 
Empire, his ZBil was anpported by churchmen; therefore, this qnts 
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the qnestion of the u t ro ot tlii" li^lit at tlie tiansfi^ura 
tion was di&ciissed at (.ou&taatiiiople those who refused to 
admit that th^t hght wis uncteated were depiived of tho 
honours of Christian Vanal ' 

Together with these legislative and ei;cleaiastical measures, 
a litera.tuie arose aurpa^amg in its meiidaciouB ferocity any 
other the woild ha<l ktio\s n. The polemical writers habitually 
painted as U,emoBH those who divei^d from the orthodox 
belief, gloated with a vindictiTe piety o\'ei- the suffei-ings of 
the heretic upon earth, as ujton a Divine punishment, and 
sometimes, with an almost superhuman malice, passing in 
imagination beyoad the threshold of the grave, exulted in 
no ambiguous terms on the tortHrea which they believed to 
be reserved for him for ever. A few men, such as Syneaius, 
Basil, or Salvian, might still find some excellence in Pagans 
or heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional ; 
and he who will compare tho beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Trojan adversaiies, or tie Eoman historians 
of the enemies of their country, with those which ecclesiastical 
writere, for many ceuturias, almost invariably gave of all 
who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate the 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy had retrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical ardour 
had begun to wane. The literary zeal of the Church took 
other forms, hut all were deeply tinged by the monastic 
spirit. It is difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
liave been the intellectual future of the world had Catholicism 
never arisen — what principles or impulses would have guided 
the course of the human mind, or what new institutious 

tion deBerredly excitad tlie minds tun, or hud run in vnin. — Kings 

and feeling of many people, fearing Hiat.oftkc Church of Ireland, hai>k 

lest, perhaps, after having received li. ch. vi. 

t!ie name of Christians, they shonld ' Gibbon, ehiip. Ixiii. 
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would have been created for its culture. Under the influence 
of Catholiciam, the monastery became the one sphere of 
intellectual labour, and it continued during many centuiics 
to occupy that position. "Without enteiing into anythiag 
resembling a literaij history, which would be foreign to the 
objects of tbe present work, I shall endeavour briefly to 
estimate the manner in which it discLoi^ed its functions. 

The flrat idea that is naturally suggested by the mention 
of the intellectual services of monasteries is the preservation 
of the writings of the Pagans. I have already observed 
that among the early Christians there was a mai'ked difference 
on the subject of their writings. The school which was 
represented by Tertallian i-^arded them with abhoiTence ; 
while the Platonists, who were represented by Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, not merely recognised 
with great coi-diality their beauties, but even imagined that 
they could detect in them both the traces of an oi-iginal 
Divine inspii'ation, and plagiarisms from the Jewish writing. 
While avoiding, for the most part, these extremes, St. Augus- 
tine, the gi-eat organiser of Western Christianity, treats the 
Pagau writings with ajfreciati've leipect He ha I himself 
ascribed his first conveiaion fi-om "v c irse of vice to tl e 
' Hortensius' of Cicero, and his iiorks aie f 11 of iLscnm 
nating, and often very beautitul applications of the ol 1 
Eoman literature. Tlie ittempt of Juhin to pievent tie 
Christians from teaching the elissies ai 1 the e\tiemo lesent 
meat which that attempt eLcited, show how highly the 
Christian leitdei-s of that period valued this form of education ; 
and it was naturally the moi-e cherished on account of the 
contest. The influence of Neoplatonism, the baptism oi 
multitudes of nominal Christians after Coiistantine, and the 
decline of zeal which necessarily accompanied prosperity, 
hai:l all in different ways the same tendency. In Synesiua 
we have the curious phenomenon of a bishop who, not con- 
tent with proclaiming himself the admiring friend of the 
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Pagan Hjpatia, opealy declared hia complete diabelief in the 
resumictioii of the body, and his finn adhesion to the Pla- 
tonic docti'ine of the pre-existence of souls.' Hatl the 
ecclesiastical theoiy prevailed which gave such latitude even 
to the leadera of the Church, the course of Chiistianity would 
have been very different. A reactionary sjurit, however, 
arose at Eome. The doctiine of exclusive salvation supplied 
its intellectual basis ; the political and orgaiiisiiig genius of 
the Koman ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
a rigid form ; the genius of St. Gregory guided the movement,* 
and a sei-ies of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
and political sepai-ation of the Western empire fi-om the 
speculative Greeks, and the invasion and convei'sion of the 
barbarians, were the most important, definitely established 
the ascendancy of the Catholic type. In the convulsions 
that followed the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of 
a secular kind almost abaohitely ceased. A pai-ting gleani 
issued, indeed, in the sixth century, from the Court of Theo- 
doric, at Kaveuna, which was adorned by the genius of 

' An inlerestiiig tkoteh of this cienlly mnuifested in bis famous 

very interesting prelate has lately and verj ourioua letter to Deside- 

been -written ly M I)ruon I tude rius, Bishop of Vienne, rebnking 

eur la Vie ei ha Q^aires de hyne- him for having tanght certain poF- 

Bi'as^aris, 18d9j Bone Pagan litsnttnre, and thus 

' l^Tidition has prom unecd Gre- mingled 'the priiiBea of Jupiter 

gory the Great to hive been the with the praises of Christ;' doing 

destrojei" of the Palatine library, what would be impious even for a 

and to 1 a e been eBpec]a]ljze.Uous religious layman, 'polluting the 

Iiurn ng the -writingB of Livj, mind with the llEsphemoug praiees 

becan e th y de<icrilied the achiere- of the wicked.' Some curious evi- 

m nt of the Pagan gods F'r dence of the feelings of the Chris- 

these ha ges, hoirever (which I tiiui9 of the fourth, £fth, and eiith 

an Bor y ti find repeated by ao centuries, about Pagan literature, 

en n nt ft -writer as Dr. Draper), is giien in Guinguene, Hist. litU- 

th to n oiil evidence, fiir they raire de tItalU, tome i. p. 29-31. 

are not found in any writer earlier and some legends of a later period 

than Ihc twelfth centnry. (Sco are candidly related by one of the 

Jlajle, Sit-i. art. ' Greg.') The ei- moBtenthueiasticEn^ish advocates 

treme contempt of Gregory foe of the Middle Ages. (Muitland, 

Pagan litirature is, howevsr, sufR- Ihirk Ages^ 
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1 tl s T (i tl e talent of Ciss odo us nnd '~' miii»c!i 
I t aftei till t c fo a lon^ pPiio ! litent i e cons -tt 1 

Imost exdiBi (ly of aeim ns ant ]i es ol sajiits which 
w re compohed m the monaste i&5 C i-e" o y of To ■? 
waa succeeded as an annaliht bj the st II feel ler Fieile 

in IS and there tv as then a long an 1 al sol ite blank A 
few o Ujing CO ntiies showe I some faint animation St 
Lean ler an I bt la dore planted it Seville a. school hicli 
flouished m the seventh century aa 1 the dkiiit n onjs 
ttiies of Iieland continued somewhat later to be the 
i-eceptaclea of learning ; hut the I'est of Europe sank into an 
almost ahsoluto torpor, till the rationalbm of Ahelai'd, and 
the events tbiit followed the crusades, began the i-evival of 
learning. The principal service ■which Catholicism I'endercd 
during this period to P^an litemture was probably the i>er- 
potiintion of Latin as a aacred language. The complete 
absence of all curiosity about that Hteratui'e is shown by tho 
fact thtit Greek was suffered U> become almost absolutely 
extinct, though there was no time when the "Western nations 
liad not some relations with the Gi-eet empire, or when 
pilgiimnges to the Holy Land altogether ceased. Tlie study 
of the Latin classics was for the most part positively dis- 
couraged. The writers, it was believed, were burning in 
hell ; the monks were too inflated with tbeir imaginary 
knowledge to r^ard with any respect a P^an writer, and 
[jeriodical panics about the approaching termination of the 

' Probiibly the best account of Eqglaiid atUined its lowest point 

tlia inteUectual history of these somewhat later. Of tho great pro- 

tmiea is still to be found in ttie ad- tectors of learning Tlieodoric was 

mirablo introductory ehaplers with nnable to write (eeo Guinguenfi, 

which tbe Beuedictinea pi:efaeed tome i, p. 31}. and Cliarlemagnc 

en ch century o!' their //!((, ?iY(«v[ire (Gginhaiy) only bogan bi (earn 

lie la Frasce. The Benfdietines when adTBiiecd in lite, and was 

thint (with Ha,llani) that tho never quite able to master the ac- 

eighth centnry was, on the wbole, complishment. Alfred, however, 

tliedaikeston the continent, though was distinguished in iiteratnro. 
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woi'ld continually checked any desii-e for secular IcMTiing.' 
It was the custom amoug some monks, when they were under 
the discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Vii^l, Hoj'ace, 
or any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared.^ The monasteiies 
contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries in 
Eui-ope, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
manuscripts ; but we cannot infer from this that, if the 
monasteries had not existed, similar libraries would not have 
Ijeen called into being in theii- place. To the occasional 
industry of the monks, in copying the works of antiquity, 
we must oppose the industry they displayed, though chieDy 
at a somewhat later period, in scraping tho ancient parch- 
ments, in order that, havii^ obliterated the writing of the 
Pagans, they might cover them with their own legends.* 

There are some aspects, however, in which the monastic 
period of literature appears eminently beautiful. The fret- 



■ The belief that the world mia tnrj, speaka of itasTPry prevHlr^nl 

juBt about W end was, ne is wuU [Pretogve to the First Book); iind 

known, very gancc-.il among tlie St. Gregory the Great, about the 

enrly ClmatianB, and greatly same time, constantly expresses it. 

affected their lives. It appears in The panic that filled Europe at tlie 

tbe New Teatamont, and very end of the tenth century bag bucn 

deafly in the epistle ascribed to often described, 
Barnabas in the first century. The ' MMtlaiid's Bark Ages, p. 403. 

perseentious of the aecond and ' This passion foe scraping 

third centuries revived it, and both JISS. bcoirae common, acconling to 

Tartullian and Cyprian {in Bsme- Montfaucon, after the twelfth cen- 

(™tHwm)atrongIy assert it. With tury. (Maitland.p. iO.) According 

the triumph of Christianity tbo to Halktn, however (Middle Agea, 

apprehension for a, time snbiided ; eh. ix, part i.), it must hare begiiu 

but it reappeared with great force eaclior, bring clii^y caused by tha 

when the uissolntion of the Empire cessation or great diminution of 

was manifFBtly impending, when it the supply of Eej-ptian papyrus, 

was accomplished, and in the pro- in consequence of the capture of 

longed anarchy and Buffering that Alexandria by the Saracens, early 

ensued. QragoryofTonrs, writing in the seventh century, 
in tlie hitter part of the sixth eea- 
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fulness and impatience and extreme tenision of modern literary 
life, the many anxieties tliat paralyse, and the feverish craving 
for appiaiise tliat pervci'ta, so maay noble intelleete, were 
tlien unknown. Severed from all the cares of active lifo, in 
the deep calm of the monastery, whem the turmoil of tJie 
outer world could never come, the monkish scholar pursued 
his studies in a spii-it which has now almost faded from the 
world. No doubt had ever disturbed his mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for ever 
with im&ltering feith upon the unseen worid, he had learnt . 
to live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fam.e, but upon the pardon of his sins, and the 
rewai-ds of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and often 
beautifui legends illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
betweea litci-ature and religion. It is related of Ciedmon, 
the fixst great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, ttat he foun3 in the 
secular life no vent for hia hidden genius. "When the war- 
riors assembled at their banquets, sang in turn the praises of 
war or beauty, as the instrument i)assed to him, he rose and 
went out with a sad heai't, for he alone was imable to weave 



desponding he lay down 
to rest, when a figure appeared to him in his dream and com- 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World. A trans- 
port of religious fervour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was unlocked, and he soon became the foremost 
poet of his land.' A Spanish boy, having long tiied in vain 
to master his task, and driven to despair by the severity of 
his teacher, ran away fi-om his fiither'a Iiome. Tired with 
wanderii^, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the margin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep fuiTow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explaia it, and she told him that it had been woivu 
by tlie :;onstflnt attrition of the rope. The poor boy, who 

I linlr, 71. E.W. 24. 
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was already full of remorse foi' wlia.t he had done, realised 
ia the i«ply a Divine iatimation. ' If,' he thought, ' by daily 
use the soft rope could thiia penetrate the hard stone, surely 
a long pei-severance could overcome the dalness of ray 
brain.' He i-etnmed to his fathei-'s house ; he laboured with 
i-edoubled earnestness, and ho lived to be the great St. Isidoi-e 
of Spain.' A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
is said, from hell, because it waa found that his sins, though 
very numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.^ The Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire St. 
Gregoiy ; and the wiitings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of 
Keveial otlier theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
Christ or by his saints. "When, twenty years after deatb, thfi 
tomb of a certain monkish writer was opened, it was found 
tliat, although the remainder of tlie body had crumbled into 
dutt, the hand that had held the pen remained flexible and 
undecriyed ^ A young and nameless scholar was once buried 
near a convent at Bonn. The night after his funeral, a nun 
whofce cell overlooked the cemetery was awakened by a bril- 
liiint light that filled the room. She started up, imagining 
that the day had dawned, but on looking out she found that 
it was still night, though a dazzling splendour was around. 
A female form of matehlcsa loveliness was bending over the 
scholar's grave. The effluence of hei' beauty filled the air 
with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white dove 
that rose to meet her fi-om the tomb. It was the Mother of 

' Mariann, Ge Hefiaa Hiepatt's, bo adduced— a remarkable instsinee 

ri. 7. MariwuiL aajs the stone w.is of tlie ndvantagea of a ;!iffiise style, 
in hie time preserved as ft relic. • Digby, Moras Cathulm, book 

' Odericus Vitjdis, quoted by x. p. 246. Mattho* of Westmin- 

Maitisnd {Dark Ages, pp. 268-269). ster tells of a certain ti ng who w;is 

The monk was restored to life that very chai'itable, and whose right 

he might have an opportanily of hand (which had a.ssuaged many 

reformation. TIib escape was a sorrows) remained undecayed after 

narrow one, for there was only one deiith (i.ri. 64*). 
lBtt*r against which no sin could 

31 
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God come to receive the soul of the martyred scholar; ' for 
scholars too,' oAde the old chronicler, ' are mattyra if they 
live in. purity and Jahour with courage.' ' 

But legends of this kind, though not without a ver^ 
reaj. beauty, must not blind ns to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy ivas oa the whole fne of the m ht 
dcploi'able in the history of the human mmd Tlie energie'i 
of Christendom were diverted from all useful and progressi^ e 
studies, and were wholly expended on theolo^icil disquisi 
tions. A crowd of superstitions, attributed to mfallible wis 
dom, bari-ed the path of knowledge, and the ch\ige of ina,K 
or the charge of heresy, cnuJied every bold pu^uiiy m tho 
sphere of physical nature or of opinions Abo^e all the 
conditions of true enquiry hcul been cursed by the Chutth 
A blind unquestioning ci-edtdity was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the habit of doubt, the imp^itiality of i sus- 
pended judgment, the desb-e to hear both silts of a disputtd 
question, and to emancipate the judgment from unitasoning 
prejudice, were all in consequence condemiiel The belief 
iu the gidlt of error and doubt became ui iversal anl thit 
lielief may be confidently pronounced to be the most ( eini 
cioua superstition that has ever been accrpdite 1 amoug m-in 
kind. Mistaken facts are rectified by en pmy Mistaken 
methods of research, though far more in eteiite ire f,ia 
dually altered ; but the spirit that shrinks from enquuy as 
hinful, and deems a state of doubt a state of gmlt is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the mind of man N"it tiU 
the education of Europe passed from the momsteiies to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan science an I clo^ical fiee 
thought, and industiial independence broke the =«:eftie of 
the Church, did the intellectual levival of Emope begm 

I am aware that so strong a statement nf tbt int(.llectu^l 
ib.ikne^ of tho middle ages is likely to enooui tti o] position 



' See nflur&iii, lliel ih la Fhiloeophie aeolasfiqw, lomt L yp, 24-25, 
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from majiy quai-tera. The blindness which the philosophers 
of the eighteenth ceatiuy manifested to their better side has 
produced a i-eaetion which has led many to an. opposite, and, 
I believe, far more erroneous extreme. Some have become 
eulogists of the period, through love of its distinctive theo- 
logical doctrines, and otbei-s through archfeological enthusiasm, 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, I think, sometimes 
superficial, school of writers, who loudly boast themselves the 
regenerators of history, and treat with supreme contempt 
nil the varieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, pai-tly 
through a very shallow historical optimism which scaively 
admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly through 
sympathy with the despotic character of Catholicism, to 
extol the medieval society in the most extravagant terms. 
Without entering into a lengthy examination of this sub- 
ject, I may be permitted to indicate shortly two or three 
fallacies which ai* continually displayed in their apprecia- 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolntely extinguished. But such a conclusion I con- 
ceive to be altogether untrue. During the period of the 
Pagan empire, intellectual life had been diifused over a vast 
portion of the globe, Egypt and Asia Minor had become 
great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a land of 
learning. Spain, Gaul, and even Britain,' were full of 
libraries and teachers. The schools of Nai'bonne, Ai'les, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Treves 
were already famous. The Chiistian emperor Gratian, in 
A.D. 376, carried out in Ganl a system similar to that which 
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had ali'eadj', under the Antoninea, Iieeii pursued in Italy, 
ordaining that teachers should be supported by tlie State iii 
eveiy leading city.' To suppose that Latin litemture, 
haying heen so widely difinsod, could have totally perished, 
or that aJl interest in it could have permanently ceased, even, 
under the extremely unfavourable eircumatances that followed 
the downfall of the Eoman Empire and the Moliamniedan 
invasions, is, I conceive, absurd. If Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for its development, and at least a part of the treasures of 
antiquity would Lave been preserved in other ways. The 
monasteries, as coi-poiutions of peaceful men protected from 
9 of the barbaiians, hecame veiy natwi-ally the 
3 to which the streaiua of literature flowed ; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had in 
reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity which they 
secured rendered them invaluable i-eceptacles of ancient 
ieaniing in a period of annrchy and perpetual war, and the 
industry of the monts in transcribing, probably more than 
counterbalanced their industry in efecing, the classical 
wiitinga. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of esti-eme importance iu rendeiing possible a genei-al inter- 
change of ideas. Whether these sei-vices outweighed the 
intellectual evils resulting tram the complete diversion of the 
human mind from all seouhir learning, amd from the per- 
sistetit inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that habit of 
abject credulity which it is the first task of the intellectual 
I'eformer to eradicate, may be reasonably dowbtod. 

It is not nnfrequent, again, to hear the preceding fallacy 
stated ra a somewhat diSia-eat form. "We ai-e reminded that 
almost all tiie men of genius diu-ii^ several centuiies were 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive the more 
than Egyptian darkness that woidd have pi-evaikd had the 

I See l!ic Ken edict i no Biet. Jittii: de la Frana, tomo 1. piift ii. p. 9. 
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Catholic theology which produced them not existed. This 
judgment resembles that of the prisoner in a famous passage 
of Cicero, who, having spent his entire life in a dark dungeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a single ray which 
paasjed through a fissui-e in the wall, inferred that if the 
wall were removed, as the fissure would no longer exist, all 
light would be excluded. Mediieval Catholicism discouraged 
and suppressed in eveiy way semlar studies, while it con- 
ferred a monopoly of wealth nud honour and power upon 
the distinguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would under other circumstances 
liave been displayed in other forms. 

It is not to be infeiTed, however, from this, that medieval 
Catholicism had not, in the spheiB of intellect, any I'eal 
creative power. A great moral or religions enthusiasm 
always evokes a cet'tain amount of genius that would not 
othenrise have existed, or at least been displayed, and the 
monasteries were peculiarly fitted to develop certain casts 
of mind, which in no other sphere could have so perfectly 
expanded. The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas ' and 
his followers, and, in moi* modern times, the mas&ivo and 
conscientious erudition of the Benedictines, will always make 
cei-taiii peiiods of the monastic history venei-able to the 
scholar. But, when we remember that during many 
centuries nearly every one possessing any literary taste or 
talents became a monk, when we i-ecollect that these monks 
were femihar with the language, and might easily have been 
fitmiliar with the noble literature, of ancient Rome, and when 

' A biographer, of St. Thomns est non-eanlement sonchoM'tenvre 

Aquinaa modestly obeervea :— maisaussi eelui da I'csprit liumuin,' 

■ L'opinion gfiiiiralement rfpanduB (! !)— (7arle, Ilist. de Bt:-Tkomaa 

parmi les th&)li>giena cVst que la £Aguin, p. 1 40. 
Son'me de TMdogie de St. Tbomns 
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we also consider the mode of tlieir life, wliioh. would seoui, 
fi^om its fieeilomfi-om care, and from thc^tiy uiouotony of ita 
routiuo, peculjai'ly calculated to impBl them to atudy, ive 
can hai-dly fail to wonder how veiT little of anj itjl \ due 
they added, for so long a j^ierJod, to the knowledge of man- 
kind. It ia indeed » remarkable feet that, even la tlie ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of the 
gi'eatest achioTements were either opposed or simply external 
to ecelesiastical intiuence. Eogev Bacon, having been a monk, 
is frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic teaching. 
But there never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in I'CsistJng the tendencies of hia age. At a 
time \¥hen physical science waa continually n^Iected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great prizes 
of the world were open to men who pursued a very different 
course, Bacon applied himself with transcendent genius to 
the study of natui-e. Foui-t^en yeara of hia life were spent 
in prison, ajid when he died bis name was blasted as a 
magician. The medifeval laboratories wei-e chiefly due to 
the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mohammedan encouj'agement. 
The inventions of the mariner's compass, of gunpowder, and 
of i-ag paper were all, indeed, of extreme impoi'tanco ; but no 
part of the credit of them belongs to the monis. Their 
origin is involved in much obscurity, but it is almost certain 
that the last two, at all events, were iirst employed in Europe 
by the Mohammedans of Spain. Cotton paper was in use 
among these as early as 1009. Among the Christian nations 
it appears to have been unknown till late in the thirteenth 
century. The first instance of the employment of artillery 
amoi^ Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, but the 
kaowlec^ of gunpowdei- among them has been tr.xcod back 
as iar gs 1338. There is abundant evidence, however, of its 
employment in Spain by Mohammedans in several sieges in 
the thu'teeuth century, and even in a battle between the 
Moors of Seville and those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
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century. ' In mvention, indeed, as well as in original research, 
the mediieval moiiaat«iie8 were singularly barren. They 
cultivated -foraial logie to great perfection. They produced 
many patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly unciitical scholars, and many philosophers who, 
having aasumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
from them with admirable subtlety ; biit they taught men to 
regard the sacrifice of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theoiy of the habitual government 
of the universe, which is absolntelyimtrue; and tliey difiused, 
wherever their infinence extended, habits of ci-edulity and 
iutoleiiince that are the moat deadly poisons to the human 

It is, again, very frequently obsei'ved among the more 
philosophic eulogists of the medifeval period, that although 
the -Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
progress of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
when the human mind had outstripped her teaching; yet 
there was a time when she was greatly in advance of the 
age, and the complete and absolute ascendancy she then 
exercised was intellectually eminently beneficial. Thatthero 
is much truth in this view, I have myself rqjeatedly main- 
tained. But when men proceed to isolate the foi'mer peiiod, 
and. to mate it the tJieme of unqualified eulogy, they fall, I 
think, into a grave error. The evils that sprang from the 
later period of Catholic ascendancy were not aa accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of the 
previous despotism. The principles which were imposed 
on the medireval world, and which were the conditions of so 



' See Vinrdot, Hist, des AroMs knoira in China — iraa ficat intro- 

en Eipi!jne,ii. 142-186. Prescott's ducpd into Europe by the Moham- 

Ferdwand and Isabella, i-h. viii. medaas; but tte evidence of this 

Tiardot contends that the compass appears inconclusive. 
— which apponrs to have been long 
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much of its distinctive excellence, were of such a natiire that 
they claimed to he final, and could not possibly be discnatlcil 
without a. striiggle and a cou.vu!sioa. We must estinmto 
the influence of these piinciples conaidored as a whole, and 
dui'ing the entire period of their operation. There are some 
jwisons which, before they Mli men, allay pain and diffuso 
a soothing sensation through the frnme. We may recognise 
the hour rf enjoyment they procure, hnt we must not separate 
it from the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exercised upon intellectual development had 
impoitajit moral consequences. Although moi'al progress 
does not necessarily depend upon inteliectual progress it is 
mateidally affected hy it, intellectual activity being the moat 
important element in tlie growth of that great and com- 
plex oi'ganism which we call civilisation. The mcdia-i-al 
credulity hail also a more direct moral influence in pro- 
ilucing that indifFereiicc to truth, which is the most repul- 
sive feature of so many Catholic writings. The veiy large 
part that must lie assigned to delil>erate forgeiies in the oai'ly 
ajjologetic literature of the Church we have already seen; and 
no impartial reader can, I tliiiik, investigate the innumei-ahle 
gi'otesque and lying legends that, during the whole coui-so of 
the Middle Ages, were deliberately palmed uiwn mankind as 
undoubted facta, can follow the histories of the false decretals, 
and the discussions that were connected with them, or can 
observe ttie complete and absolute incapacity most Catholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing in tlie 
ranks of their opponents, or of stating n-ith common ikimess 
any consideration that can tell against their caiise, without 
acknowledging how serious and how inveterate has been tlie 
evil. Thwe have, no doubt, been many noble individual ex- 
ceptions. Yet it is, I believe, difiicidt to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists in most of the ancient 
and very mudi of the modem literature of Catiiolicism. It 
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is this which mak^ it so unspeakably repulsive to all imle- 
l>endent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
liiatorian ' to declare, with much bitterness, that the phi'ase 
Christian veracity deserves to rank with the phrase Piinic 
faith. But this absolute indiiference to truth whraievov 
falsehood could subserve the interests of the Church is per- 
fectly e3q>licable, and was found in multitudes who, in other 
respects, exhibited the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement ; and when credulity is inculcated 
us a virtue, felsehood will not long be stigmatised as a vice. 
When, too, mea are firmly convinced that salvation can only 
be foimd witiiiiu their Church, and that their Church can ab- 
solve fi^Dm all guilt, they will speedily conchide tJiat nothing 
can possibly be wroi^ which is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of the 
truth. They regard morals as derived from and subordinate 
to theology, and they regulate all their statements, not by the 
standard of veracity, but by tbe intei'ests of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the mona.'itic 
system was the great piominence given to pecuniaiy com- 
pensations for Clime. It had been at first one of tlie broad 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
the rites of the former were for the most part iincoanected 
with moral dispositions, Christianity made purity of heai-t an 
essential element of all its worship. Among the Pagans a 
few faint efforts had, it is true, been made in this direction. 
An old precept or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and 
which, was strongly reiterated by ApoUonjus of Tyana, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that ' no impious man should 
dare to appease the anger of the divinities by gifts ; ' ^ and 
oracles are said to have more than once proclfamed that the 

1 Herder. Leg. a. 9. Sco, too, PhiIyE,t. 

' ' Impius ns auileto plaoiiro AfoU. Tyan. i, 11, 
doDis irflji! Dcornm,'— Ciraro. De 
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liecatomijK of noblo oxen with gilded horns tliat were offered 
up ostentabioiiHly by ihe rich, were less plenaiiig to the gods 
tlian the wreatlis of flowei-s and the modest and rovereutlal 
worship of tLe poor.' In general, however, in the Pi^jan 
world, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which Obristianitj effected in 
this respect was one of its most important benefits to man- 
kind. It was natuml, however, and perluips inevitable, that 
in tlie course of time, and under the action of very vaiions 
causes, the old Pi^an sentiment should revive, and even with 
an increased intensity. In no respect had the Christians 
been more nobly distinguished than by their charity. It was 
not auiprisiug that the Fathers, while exerting all their elo- 
quence to stimulate this virtue — especially diiriug the cala- 
mities that accompanied the dissolution of the Empire— should 
have dilated ia extremely strong terms upon the spiritual 
benefits the donor would i-eceive for his gift. It is also not 
sni-piTBing that this selfish calculation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignorant men, hove absorbed all other mo- 
tives. A euiioos legend, which ia related by a. writer of the 
seventh century, illustrates the kind of feeling that had aiiaeu. 
T!ie Uhiistian bishop Synesius succeeded ia conTei*ting a 
Pagan named Ev^rius, who for a long time, however, felt 
doubts about the passage, ' He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.' On his convei'sion, and in. obedience 
to this verse, he gave Synesius three hundred, pieces of gold 
to be distributed amoi^ the poor ; hut he exacted from tlie 
bishop, as the representative of Christ, a promissory note, 
engaging that he should be repaid in the future woild. 
Many years later, Evagrius, being on his death-bed, com- 
manded Ills sons, when they buried him, to place tlie note in 
his hand, and to do so without informing Synesius. His 



I There are three or four instances of this rckted bj PorphjTJ, 
De Absliii. Corms, lib. ii. 
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(lying iajunctioa was oliserved, and thi-ee days afterwards he 
appeared to Synesius in ii dream, told liim that the debt had 
been paid, and ordeiml him to go to the tomb, where he would 
find a written receipt. Synesius did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being opened, the promissory note was found 
in the hand of the dead man, with an endorsement declaring 
that the debt had been paid by Christ. The note, it was said, 
was long after preserved oa a relic ia the church of Cyrene.' 

The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and several later laws en- 
larged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Eccleisiastical 
pi-oi)erty was at the same time exonerated from the pnbJic 
burdens, ajid this measure not only directly assisted its in- 
crease, but had also an impoi-tant indirect influence ; for, when 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
their estates to the monasteries, with a secret condition that 
they should, aa vassals, receive the revenues unburdened by 
tflixation, and subject only to a slight payment to the moults 
as to their feudaJ lords ^ The monis wei'e regai'ded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also as themselves tjj.ical poor, and 
all the pi-omisos that applied to tho^ who ^ave to the poor 
apphed, it was said, to the l>em,fKtor=! of the monasteries. 
The monastic chapel ilso coatwned the lelic^ of saints or 
sacred images of miraeuloui power, ind throngs of worship- 

' Mosohna, Pralum Spintaale jet^ commo una insulle aos p.iuires 

(Rosweyde), cap. csev. M. Walloil et aweptS commo nne atiin6ne par 

quotes from the Life nf St.-Jean Jbsqb Christ.'— ffiBi.dfefEsc/Ktojc, 

rAitmvnitr an eri'-Q straDger event (ome fii. p. 397. 

wliich liiipp<>aed to St. Petei: Tela- I mny mention here that tbe 

neorius. ' PoDF reponsser lee im- ancieut GhhIb were said to Lace 

portunit^sdespBiivics, illeurjetsit been accDStomed to lend money on 

des piaiTes. Un Jour, n'en trou- the condition of its bcin^ repaid tii 

Titnt ni8 souB lit main, il leur jeU the lender in tlie next life. — (Vul. 

uupBin i hi tete. Iltumbamatade Maxinius, lib. ii. cap. vi. § ID.) 

et eut line vision. Sea merites ^ Muratori, Aiitlck. UaHaae, 

itaieot comptte : d'un coU etaiont disa. Ixvii. 
tous ses Climes, de I'autre ce pain 
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pers were attracted by thomirnoles, and desired to \i\a.<ie tLem- 
Kclves imdcr the protection, of tlie saint. It is no esaggem- 
tion to say that to give money to the piiest« was for several 
centuries the first article of the moral code. Political nunds 
may have felt tlie importauce of a^raiidising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have predisposed many in favour of iii- 
atitutiona which contained at least one member of most 
families ; but in the overwhelming majority of cases the mo- 
tive was simple superstitioo. In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of soitow, or of remorse, whenever the fear or the 
coDscience of the worshipper was awatened, he hastened to 
purchase with money the favour of a saint, Above all, in 
the hour of death, when the terrors of the futm-e world 
loomed daj'kly iipon his mind, he saw in a gift or legacj' to 
the monks a sm'C means of efiacmg the most monstiBita 
crimes, and secuiing hia ultimate happiness. A ridi man 
was soon scai'cely deemed a Christian if he did not leave ii 
jwrtion of his property to the Chnreh, and the cliartere of in- 
numerable mona.steiioH in every iJai-t of Enrope att«it the 
vast tracts of land that were ceded by will to the monks, 'for 
the benefit of the soul ' of the testator.' 

It has been observed by a great historian that we may 
trace three distinet phases in the early history of the Church. 
In the first peiiod religion was a question of morals ; in tiie 
necond period, which culminated in the fifth centuiy, it had 
become a question of oi-thodoxy ; in the third jjeriod, which 
diitea from the sevent)t century, it was a question of muni- 
ficence to monasteiies.* The despotism of Catholicism, and 

I Scp.onthecausesoftheweiilth ticllpmBHt mnsistf dims i'tnsi'itrni;- 

rjf the monasterieB, two admiralile jiient moral; ello aviiit pxeri.4, li;s 

(li^nertations Ly Muratori, A"lich. cteurs et les anii^ par tiirecherclie 

Ituliane, liril., liviii.; Hallam's de ce qni itoitvitiimentljpini, timI- 

Middls Mfcs, eh. vii. part i. meiiLhonngtB. Aucinqmeme siirJ'lf 

"Lots dc rftaljlissonnMit dii on I'arolt surtoat attaehfo h. I'ur- 

christianiemelareligioaaToiiBssezi- tliodoije, an septiimo onl'aroit re- 
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the iguoiunce tliat followed the barbarian invasions, had re- 
pressed the atru^les of heresy, and in the period of almost 
absolute darkness that continued from the sixth to the 
twelfth eentuvy, the theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but i-ealised in the "West. 
All the energy tliat in previous !^es had been expended in 
combating heresy was now expended in acf[uii-ing wealth. 
The people compounded for the most atrocious crimes by gifts 
to ahwnes of those saints whose intercession was supposed to 
Ije unfailing. The monks, partly by the natural cessation of 
their old enthnsiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gross and general immorality. 
The great majority of them had probably at no time been 
either saints actuated by a strong religions motive, nor yet 
diseased and desponding minds seeking a refuge front the 
world ; they had been simply peasants, of no extraordinary 
devotion or senttitiveness, who preferred an ensured subsist- 
ence, with no care, little labour, » much higher social position 
than they could otherwise acquire, and the certainty, as they 
believed, of going to heaven, to the laborious and precarious 
existence of the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege of 
marriage, but exposed to military service, to extreme hard- 
ships, and to constant oppression. Very naturally, when 
they could do so with impunity, they broke their vows of 
chastity. Very naturally, too, they availed themselves to the 
full of tlie condition of affaii-a, to draw as much wealth as 
possible into their community.' The belief in the approaching 



3'iite a, la bicnfiu'sanca envers Ua norsQce, In tnoet fnses the; vi-ee 

ponvana.' — Bismondi, Hiei. des the work of ilflliberatfi izopostaro. 

Frangaii, tome ji. p. 6ft. Kvory cathedral or mcpnastery had 

' Mr. Hnllam, epeakiim of the ilB tutalai esunt, and every saint 

legends of the miracles cj saints, his l^end, fabricated in OKter to 

Siiys: 'It mnst not bo supposed enrich the churches under hia pro- 

that these absuniities were pro- tection.liyexaggeratinghisvirtnes, 

duced as well as nnnrishcd by ig- his miiBcles, and coneegnently his 
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end of tlie worid, espeiiialiy at tlic close of the tenth century, 
the crusadea, wliich gave rise to a pi-olitafalo traffic in the 
foim of a, peciiuiaiy commutation of vows, and the black 
death, whicli produced a paroxysm of religious fanaticism, 
stimulated the movement. In the monkish chronicles, the 
meiits of sovereigns are almost exclusively judged by their 
bounty to the Church, and in some caaea this is the sole pai-t 
of tlieir policy which has been preserved.' 

Thei* were, no doubt, a few redeeming points in this dark 
period. The Irish monks are said to have been honourably 
distiogiiished for their i«lnctance to accept tlie lavish dona- 
tions of their admirers,* and some missionary monasteiies of 
a high order of excellence were scattered through Europe. 
A few legends, too, may be cited censuring the facility with 
which money acqiiired by crime was accepted as an atonement 
for crime.* But these cases were veiy j-are, and the i-eligious 
histoiy of several cflntmiea is little more than a histaiy of 
the rapacity of priests and of the creduHty of laymen. In 



power of sorvJDg those who paid my jnriadietion, since it ia built 

lihorallj for liia pationage.'— 3fi4- from tha frnits of nsurira and roii- 

dk A^es, eh. ii. part i. I do not lieiiea," Then the bishop nnd tlie 

tliink this p<iS9.igo makes safficient clerg; having fled thance in fenr, 

allowance for thennconseJOES form- immediately the devil destroyed 

Btion of many aainlly mylhs, hut thiit church irith n groat noise.' — 

no impnrtial person can douht its HationcJe Diviaorum, i. 6 (trans- 

subslantial Irath. lated for the Camden Society). 

' Siamondi, Hist, dta JWinf aia, A certain St. Lannomnr ia said 

tome ii. pp. SI, 62-63. to hare refused a gift for his mo- 

'Ttiuaan.'&BM.iif Latin Chris- uiEtery iiMm a oipncious Dohle, 

fiaiilj/. vol. ii. p. 247. because he vas sure it waa dc- 

* ihimniius, a French hishopof rived from piUs^. (Montalem- 

the thirteenth century, tells how, bert's Moines d^Oacideiit., tome ii. 

'when a certaia bishop was consc- pp. 360-351.) When prostitutea 

crating a ohareh built out of the were oouverted in thu eaily Church, 

fmits of nsuijr and pill^, besitT it iras the rule thut tlis mi^ney of 

beliiud the altarthe devilin apon- irhich they had become possessed 

tifii-oi vestment, standing at the should never be applied to eccle- 

biahop's throne, who said auto the siastical purposes, tut Ehonld be 

bishop, " Ceaae from consecrating distributed among tlie poor. 
the church ; tuc it -pBrtainetii to 
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England, the perpetual demands of the Pope excited a fierce 
I'esentment ; and we niiiy trace with remarkable clefiriiess, 
in every page of Jlatthew Paria, tlie alienation of sympathy 
arising tivrn this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
the final rupture of England iixna the Church. Ireland, on 
the other hand, had been given over by two Popes to the 
English invader, on the condition of tlie payment of Peter's 
]>enoe. The outrageous and notoi-ious immorality of the 
monasteries, during the centuiy before the Eeformation, was 
chiefly duo to their gi-eat wealth ; and that immoi-.ility, s\s 
the writangs of Erasmus and Ulric von Hutten show, gave a 
powerful impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of 
the indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many ceuturioa 
of successful fraud. The religious terrorism that was unscni- 
pulously employed had done its ivork, and the chief riches of 
Christendom had passed into the coffers of the Church. 

It IS, indeed, piobable that religious terrorism played a 
more important pait in the monastic phase of Christianity 
than it liad done e\en in the great work of the conversion 
of the Pagins Although two or three amiable theologiana 
had made faint and altogether abortive attempts to question 
the eternity of punishment; although there had been some 
slight diffei-once of opinion concerning the future of some 
Pagan philosophers who had lived before the introduction of 
ChiistJanity, and also upon the question whethei' infants who 
died unbaptised were only deprived of all joy, or were ac- 
tually subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 
as to the msdn features of the Catholic doctrine. According 
to the patristic theologians, it was part of the g03i>el reve- 
lation that the misery and suffering the human race en- 
dures upon earth is but a feeble image of that which awaits 
it in the future world ; that all its memhera beyond the 
Church, as well as a very large propoition of those who ai-e 
within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of i^ony in a 
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Jitoral and undyii:^ fire. Tbe monastic legends took up Uiiw 
doctrine, wJiich in itself is sufficiently revolting, and they 
developed it with, an appalling vividness and minuteness. 
St. Mac&iiiis, it is said, when walking one day through the 
desert, saw a skidl npon the ground. He struck it with bis 
staff and it began to speak. It told him that it was tlio 
skull of a Pf^n priest who had lived before the introduction 
of Ghrfstianity into the world, and who ha^l accordui^lv becu 
doomed to hell. As bigh as tlie heaven k above the earth 
so high does the fire of hell mount in waves al>o\e the soids 
that are plnr^jed into it, Tlie damned souli were j rested 
together hack to back, and the lost priest made it ha single 
entreaty to the saint that he would pray that they mirht 
be turned face to face, for he believed that the sight ot t 
brother's face might afford him some &int consolation in the 
etomity of agony that waa before bim.' Theitoi\ is well 
known of how St. Gregory, seeing on a has lelief a lejuesen 
tation of the goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied the 
Pi^tn emperor, whom he knew to be in bell, and prayed 
that he might be released. He was told that his prayer was 
altogether unprecedented ; but at last, on his promising that 
he would never offer such a pi-aj'er again, It was partially 
granted. Trajan was not withdrawn from hell, hut he was 
fi'eed irom the torments which the remainder of the Pagan 
world endured.' 

An entire literature of visions depicting the torments of 

' Verba ScnioruTa, Prol. g 172. great virtues, was an nnbiiptised 

' This vision is not related hy infidel.' The whole anliject of tho 

St. Gregory himself, and aorae vidon of St. Gcegoiy is discussed 

Oatholies are porplexed aboat it, on by Champagny, ties Antonins, tonio 

Bujount' of the vision of aaothor i. pp. 372-378. This devout writer 

saint, who aftemaFds asked whether aayB, 'Cette Mgende fnt a<»!ept6e 

Trajan, was Saved, and received par toat le mcrj>en-age, jndulyevl 

fur answer, 'I wish men to rest in jjoiir Us ptuena >llit»livs et tout dis- 

ignoranco of this Hnbject, that tlia pose a lea snpposer ehretiens et 

Githolies may beconiB stroiiRer. sauvos.' 
For this emperor, though he liiid 
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hell was soon produced by tbe industry of the monks. Tho 
apociyphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which purported to descrilje 
the destent of Christ into the lower world, eontributeil to 
foster it ; and St. Gregory the Great has related many Tisioua 
in a more famous work, which professed to be compiled with 
scnipiiloMS veittcity from the most authentic sources,' and of 
which it may be confidently averred that it scarcely contains 
a single page which is not tainted with grotesque and de- 
libevato falsehood. Men, it was said, passed into a tMince or 
temporary death, and were then carried for a time to hell. 
Among others, a certain man named Stephen, from whose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the tale, had died 
by mistake. When his soul was bome to the gates of hell, 
the Judge declared that it was another Stephen who was 
wanted ; the disembodied spirit, after inspecting hell, was 
restored to its former body, and the next day it was known 
that anotlier Stephen had died,' Volcanoes were tbe jxii-tals 
of hell, and a hermit had seen tho soul of the Arian emperor 
Theodoric, as St. Eueherius afterwards did the soul of 
Charles Martel, carried down that in the Island of Lij)aii.' 
The craters in Sicily, it was remarked, were continually 
agitated, and continually increasing, and this, as St. Gregory 
oliserves, was probably due to the impending ntin of the 
world, when the great press of lost souls would render it 
necessary to enlarge the approaches to their prisons.* 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the ' Dia- 
logues ' of St. Gregory appear ineagre and unimaginative, 
compared with thc«e of some later monks. A long sei-ies 
of mona-stic visions, of which that of St. Fiwsey, in the 
seventh century, was one of the first, and which followed 



' See the solemn asseveration of Boob of Dialogues. 
tho da?e «hie!i he took in going " Dial. iv. 3B. 

only to the moEt credible and ' Ihid. ir. 30, 

authorised sonrces ftic his mate- ' Jbid, iv. 35. 

rials, in the Pcafaca to Ihe First 
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ill rapid anccesdon, till that of Timdale, in the twelfth 
century, profcsBecI to describe with the Djoat detailed accuracy 
the conditiou of the lost, ' It is impossible to conceive more 
ghastly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the futui-e 
world than they evince, or more hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to inflict wymi His creatures 
such itnspeatable misery. The devil was represented bound 
by red-hot chains, on a buroing gridiron in the centre of 
hell. The screams of his never-ending agony made its raftere 
to resound ; but his hands were free, and with these ho 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like grai)es against his 
teeth, and then drew them by his breath down the fiery 
cavei'n of his throat. Diemona with hooks of rod-hot 
iron plunged soids alternately into fire and ice. Some of 
the lost were hung up by their tongues, others were sawn 
asunder, others gnaw^ed by serpents, others beaten together on 
an anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then sti-ained thi^ough a cloth, others twined in the embraces 
of dsemons whose limbs wei-e of fiame. The fire of earth, 
it was said, was hut a picture of that of hell. The latter was 
so immeaaui-ably more intense that it alone could be called 
real. Sulphur was mixed with it, partly to inci-ease its 
heat, and partly, too, in order that an insufferable stench 
might Ije added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other flames, it emitted, according to some visions, no %ht, 

' Tho fullest coEection of these miaent in piwlncing tliis bcsniJi of 

visionswithwhiclllam ttcquainted literature. St. Furaoj, whiiao yieioii 

IB thnt made for the Pbilo^ib]ion is one of tho earliest, and Ton<hi]i', 

Sueietr(vol. ii.), bySL Delepietce, or TnnJale, whose vision is one of 

ftilled L'Eafer tUorit par ceiix qid tho moat detailed, were both Irish. 

fmil vu. of whith I have lurgaly The English bistorians contain 

a*-ailed myself. SBe,too,RnscB iJe seraral of these risions. Bcdu re- 

In/enM,Wiight'a Pur^aiorg of St. lates two or three— William of 

Pa iricA, and an interesting collection llalraesbnir that of diiirloa the 

of visions given by Mr. Lon^llow, Fnt; Mattbew Paris thtee visions 

in histranBlationof Dante. Thelrish of purgatoij. 
saints were, I am sorry to say,pro- 
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that the hon-or of darkaesB might be added to the horror of 
imu. A naiTow bridge aijaaned the abyss, and Irom it tlie 
souls of ainuers were pliuiged into the dai-kaess that was 
below.' 

Such catalogues of horroi-a, though they now awake m an 
educated man a sentiment of mingled disgust, weai'iness, and 
contempt, were able for many centuries to create a degive of 
panic and of misery we can scarcely realise. With the 
exception of the heretic Pelagins, whose noble genius, antici- 
patii>g the discoveries of modem science, had i-epudiated the 
theological notion of death having been introduced into the 
worid on account of the act of Adam, it was universally 
Iieid among Christians that all the forms of suffering 
and dissolution that are manifested on earth were penal 
inflictions. The destruction of the world was generally be- 
lieved to be at hand. The minds of men were filled with 
images of the approachmg catasti-ophe, and innumerable 
l^ends of visible demons were industriously cireuJated. It 
waa the custom then, as it is the custom now, for Catholic 
priests to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the viigin mind 
ati-ocious images which they hoped, not uureasouaUy, mi-'ht 
prove indelible.^ In hours of weakness and of sickness th'eir 

' The narrow bridge over li"ll joung persons,' called Th' Siaht of 

(mEomo visions covorud with ffi-«.bj(boRev.J.FuniiBs,C.aS R. 

spiken), which IS a eonspicuojis p«bHshe.l ■ pemiseu sujiriomW 

fea.uro m tho MohammeOan pio- by Dnffy (Dnl.lia nnd London) 

toree of tkofature worl,l.appy.M Jt is a detailed deseription of tlio 

vtTj- often in Cathohc visions. 8.e dunged of hell, sad a W sl^. 

(.reg I-ucur. 33; St. Gr^. Bin/, tpncesm^irsorvo asasample. 'Soo' 

1V.36; aniJ the ™ion of Tundalo, on the middle of thst red-hot floor 

Few Englifchmen. I imasine. teen years old. Her feet are bare, 

are aware of th« inf^ons pnbliea- Sliehas neither shoes nor atoekings. 

tions written with this object, that ... Listen . she spaaks. lie 

are circulated by the Calholjc says, I have been standing on tliis 

pnests among the poor I have red-hot floor for yeare. Day and 

before mo a tract ' for children and night my only standi ng-plaee 1^ 
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overmrouglit fancy seemed to see hideous Ijeiiigs liovoriny 
ai'ound, and hell itself yawning to receive its victim. St. 
Gregory describes tow a monk, who, though apparently a 
man of exemplaiy and even saintly piety, had been accus- 
tomed secretly to eat meat, saw on his deathbed a fearful 
dragon twining it« tail round his body, and, with open jaws, 
sucking hia breath ; ' and how a little boy of five years old, 
who had learnt from his father to repeat blasphemous -woid-i, 
saw, as he lay dying, exulting daemons who were waitma; to 
cany him to hell.* To the jaundiced eye of the theologian, 
all nature seemed stricken and forloi-n, and its bnghtness and 
beauty su^esteil no ideas but those of deception and of sin. 
The redbi-east, according to one populai- legend, was lummis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls of 
luibaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing tJie tiames.* In the calm, still hour of evening, 



been Hiia t&l-Iiot fluor. . . . Look iras very good to this child. Very 

at myliurnt aaA Llasding feet. Lst likely God smr it would get woitw 

ms go off this burning fioorfor one anil ■worse, and would never repent, 

moment, only fur one singta short and so it would have to Tie ptmished 

momottt, , . , The fourth dungeon muohmore in hell. SnGodinHis 

IB Uie boiling kettle ... in the mercy called it oat of the world in 

middle of it there ia a boy. . . its early childhood.' Ifthereadei 

niseyesiire burning Uketwo burn- desiroa to follow this subject fuc 

ing coals. Two long flames come ther, ho may giance ovsr a eom- 

ont of his ears. . . . Somef Iraes panioa tract by the sama rei erend 

he openg his raouth, and bliLzing gentleman, called A Terrible Itit/g 

firo rolls out Bat listen 1 there is Mumt on a Little Child; mil aim a 

a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . book on Sell, translated fcom the 

The blood is boiling in the scalded Italian of Pinamonti, ami with 

veina of that boy. The brain is illustrations depicting the various 

biiiliug and bubbling in hie head, tortures. 
The marrow is boilingin his bonea. ' St. Greg. Dial. iv. 38. 

. . . The fifth dungeon is the red- ' Ibid. iy. 18. 

hot oven. . . . The little child ia ' Alger's Histon/ of the Doc- 

m this red-hot oven. Hear how i«ne of a Fulare Life (New York, 

it screams to come out. See how 1866). p.4H. The ignis Cituus was 

it turns and twists itself about in sometimes supposed to be the soul 

the fire. It beats its he^ againat of anunbaptisedchilil. Thorais, I 

theroof of theoven. It stamps its believe, another Catholic legend 

iitiio feet on the floor, . . . God about the redbreast, of a very 
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when the peasant boy asked why the sinking sun, as it dipped 
beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
answered, in the woiiis of an old Saxon catechism, beaiuse it 
is then looking into hell.' 

It is related in the Tision of Tnndale, that as he gazed 
iipon the burning plains of hell, and listened to the scresHna 
of ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
sufferers, the cry broke from his lips, ' Alas, Lord ! what 
truth is there in what I have so often heard — the earth is 
filled with the mercy of Gk>d ? ' " It is, indeed, one of the 
most curioua things in moral history, to observe how men 
who were sincerely indignant with F^an writers for attii- 
buting to their divinities the frailties of an occasional jealousy 
or an occasional sensuality — for representing them, in a word, 
like men of mingled characters and passions — have nevorthe 
less uoscrupulously attributed to their own Divinity a degree 
of cruelty ■which may be confidently said to transcend the 
utmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. Neither 
Nero nor Plialaris could have looted complacently for ever on 
millions enduring the torture of fire— most of them because 
of a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
their ancestors, or because they had adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on intricate questions of history or metaphysics.' 

ilifftrent Mnd-rthat its breast was crust of (lie earth, whicli is tlie 

stiiined with blood when it was wall of hell, and thus makii^ tho 

trying to pull out (be thorns from whole reyolve, as the squicr*! by 

tlie crown of Christ. climbing turns its etge 1 (L'Evfcr 

'Wright's Purgatory of St. dhritvar ceux quiroatimyf.lbl.) 

Fatrkk, p. 26. M. Delepjerre ' Delcpiecre, p. 70. 

Quotes a curious theory of Father " Thus, in a book which wab 

Hardouia (who is chiefly known attril)iited(itifisaiderroaeauBlj)to 

for his suggeBtion that the classica Jeratnj Taylor, we fioS. two singu- 

werfl composed by the meiliKval larly unrhetorical nod unimpaa- 

ntoBka) thut the rotation of the eioaed cbaptare, dslibeFateliy eun- 

earth is caused liy the lost souls merating the moat atrocious acts 

trying to oscapa from tho fire that of cruelty in human history, and 

is at ihe centre of the globe, climb- maintaining that they are snrpasficd 

ing, ia consequence, on tha inner by tlie tortures inflicted by tho 
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To those who do not i-egaitl such teactrng as true, it must 
apiiear without exception the most odious in the religious 
liistory of tho world, suhversive of the very foundations of 
morals, find well fitted to traiisfonn the man who at once 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity. Of the writers of the mediteval period, certninly 
one of the two or three most eminent was Petei- Lombard, 
whose ' Sentences,' though now, I believe, but little read, 
were foi' a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Europe. More than four thoiisaad theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them' — among others, 
Albert the Great, St. Bonaveatura, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Nor is the work unworthy of its former reputation. Calm, 
clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the author professes to ex- 
Deity. A few instnaeca will suffice, is more lontlisome and unsavoury 
Certain persons ' put rings of iron, than a million of dead dogs? . . . 
BtuekfullofBharppoiiitsofnsedlKB, Bonaventure aaja, if one of the 
about theic arras and feet, in such damned were brought into this 
a manner Rs the prisoners coald world it were suffieieut to infect 
not move without wounding them- the whole earlh. . , . We are 
eelvea ; then they compassed them amazed to think of the inhumanity 
about with fire, to the end that, of Malaria, who roasted men alire 
sbinding still, they might he bnrat in his htaina bnll, That was a 
alive, and if they stirred the sharp joy in respect of that fire of hfll. 

points pierced their flesh This torment . . , comprises 

What, then, shall be the torment as majiy torments as the Ijodj of 
of the damned where thej shall man has joints, sinews, arteries, 
bum eternally without dying, and &c., being caused bj that penetra- 
without possibility of removing? ting and real Are, of which this 
, . . Aleiandec, the son of Hjr- temporal Are is bnt a painted fire, 
canus, caused eight hundred to be ... What comparison will there 
CTHcifiud, and whilst they were yet be between burning for a hnndrod 
alive caused theie wives and ohil- years' spaca, and to be baming 
di'tn to be murdered before thpir without interraptionas longas God 
eyes, that so thay might not die is GodT—CaniemplalKiis on the 
once, but many deaths. This rigour State of Man, book ii. oh, 6-7, in 
shall not be wanting in hell. . . . Heber's Edition of tha works of 
Mnzentius tied a liring body to a Taylor. 

dead until the pntrefied exhalationa ' Perrone, Historic Thcologia 

of the dead had killed the living, cnai Pkiksophia eomparata Synop- 
. . . What is this in respect of sia, p 29. Pftar Lombard's work 
hell, when uaeh body of the damned was published in a,d. 1160. 
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pound the whole system of Catholic theology and etbicB, 
and to reveal the interdepenJence of their vajions parts. 
Having explained the position and the duties, he proceeds to 
examine tlie prospects, of man. He maintains that until the 
day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
continnally see one another; but that, in the succeeding 
eternity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world; and he concludes his great work by this 
most impressive passt^ : ' In the last place, we miist enquire 
whether the sight of the punishment of the condemned wilj) 
impair the glory of the hiest, or whether it will augment 
tJieii- beatitude. Concerning this, Gi-^;ory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude of 
the just; for when it is accompanied by no compassion it can 
he no diminution of happiness. And althongh their own 
joys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater glory they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by gj-ace they have 

escaped The elect will go forth, nut indeed locally, 

hut by intelligence, and by a clear vision, to behold the 
torture of the impious, and as they see them they will not 
grieve. Their minds will he sated with joy as they gaze on 
the imspeakable anguish of the impious, returning thanks 
for their own freedom. Thus Esaias, describing the torments 
of the impious, and the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, 
says : " The elect in truth will go out and wilt see the coi^pses 
of men who have prevai-icated i^ainst Him ; their wonn 
will not die, and they will be to the satiety of vision to all 
flesh, that is to the elect. The just man will rejoice when 
he shall see the vengeance." ' ' 

' 'Postrtmo quseritur, Anpccna pasaio mieec is n n er m anere 

reproboram visa decciloret glyriam beatoram Let I am no 1, t Et 

beatorum? an oorura beatitndini licet jnstiB sua g^ud suffio jn 

profieiat? Da hoc ita Gregorius ad majocen g or am videot piBna^ 

sitiApudanimumjiiatonimnonob- maloram q as per gr t am eTase- 

— > i.„„«.„j; . j^^^_ _ _ B^ecbentnr ei^ elect 

nonloeo,Bea ntellioent a ml b one 
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This pa&ftion foi vibiona of heaven ami bell was, in feet, 
a natural contimiation of the ijas^ion toi dogmatic definition, 
wliicli had iTiyoil dmiiig the hfth century. It was natural 
that men, whose cniiohity had Iclt no conceivahle question of 
theology iiudeftned, should liai e cndeayonrcl to describe 
with coire'iponding piecision the condition of the dead. 
Much, howevei, waa due to tJie hallucinationa of solitary 
and ascetic liie, and much more to deliherate impos-ture. 
It IS impossible for men to contm.ue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and fiuperstitioii speeddy discovered remedies 
to allay tiie fears it hftd created. If a malicioua djemon was 
hovering around the believer, and if the jawa of hell were 
opening to receive Idm, he was defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels ; a lavish gift to a church or monasteiy 
coidd aiiraya enlist a saint in his behalf, and priestly powci- 
could protect him against the dangers which priestly sagacity 
had revealed, "When the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a dead maa, the latter were found by far t) 
pi'Cponderate ; but a priest of St. Lawrence came in, and 
turned the scale by throwing down among the former a 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altav. ' Dagobeit: was snatched from the very anns of dtemons 
by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.' Charlemagne 
was saved, because the monasteries he had built outweighed 



inAnifi>sta ad videndum impiarHjn LietnLitur Justus cum viderit vin- 

cnicaatus ; quos videntes non dolore ilittam.' — Fetor Loiabatd, Sentea. 

afScientur Bed lietitia satiBbnntni', lib. iv. finis. These amiable i-idwb 

agentea gratias de sua liberatiooe hare often liean expressed both by 

visa impiorum inofiiibili calamitatc Catholic and bjPuntan divines. See 

Unde Esaies iropiorum tormenta Alger's DoctHne of a Future Life, 

doseribena et ex oonna visiona ]»- p fi41 

tit.tani lx>norum OTpximena, ait, ^ L^enda Aitrea. There is a 

Eijrfllientiu: elBcti scilicet et vide- our oua fraseo representing this 

bunt eadavera yiiorum qui prseva- transact on on tiiB poctnl of tlio 

licati sunt in me. Vermis eorum Lhurcli of '^t. Lorenzo, near Eume. 

non morietnr ot ^nis non extm ' Aimoni, De Gesl's Franeoram 
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his evil deeds.' Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate 
their guilt. To amass relics, to aequii-o tlie patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build cliurches, became the 
chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the unseen 
world wei-e unfolded, the more men sought tranquillity by 
the consolations of superstition.^ 

The extent to which the custom of mateiialising religion 
was carried, can only be adequately realised by those who 
iwvo examined the mediaival literature itself. That which 
strikes a student in perusing this literature, is not so much 
the existence of these superstitions, as their extraordinaiy 
multiplication, the many thousands of grotesque miracles 
wrought by saints, monasteriwi, or relics, that were delil)e- 
lately asserted and universally believed. Christianity had 
assumed a form that was quite as polytheistic and quite as 
idolatrous as the ancient Paganism. The low level of intel- 
lectual cultivation, the rel^ious feelings of haif-convertcd 
barbarians, tie interests of the cleigy, the great social im- 
portance of the monasteries, and perhaps also the custom of 
compounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, which 
was so general in the pena! system of the barbarian tribes, 
comhioed in their different ways, witi the panic created by 
the fear of hell, in driving men in the same direction, and 
the wealth and power of the clergy rose to a point that 
enabled them to overahadow all other classes. They hi\d 
found, as has been well said, in another world, the standino- 
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point of Arcbimedes from which they could movo this. !No 
other system had ever ap]iea,re(I so admii'alJy fitted to enilm'e 
for ever. The Chnvch had cruahed or silenced eveiy oppo- 
nent in Christendom. It had ait absolute control over 
education in all its hranches and in all its stages. It haj-l 
absoi'bed all the speculative knowledge and art of Europo. 
It posaessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military power. 
It htid BO directed its teaching, that everything which tcrri- 
fieil or distre?aed mankind drove men speedily into its arms, 
and it had covered Europe with a vast network of insti- 
tutions, admirably adapted to extend and perpetuate its 
power. In addition to all this, it had guarded with con- 
summate skill all the approaches to its citadel. Every 
doubt was branded as a sin, and a long course of doubt 
must necessarily have preceded the rejection of its tenets. 
All the avenues of enquiry were painted with images of 
appallii^ snffeiing, and of malicious diemons, No sooner 
did the worshipper h^n to question any article of faith, or 
to lose his confidence in the virtue of the ceremonies of his 
Church, than lie was threatened with a doom that no human 
heroism could brave, that no imagination could contemplate 



Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of ignorance and superstition dni-ed to 
break loose from the ti'ammels of their Church, and who laid 
the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is this which 
was probably the most poignant, and which is tiie least 
realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with much vivid- 
ness gigantic massacres like those of the Albigenses or of 
St. Bartholomew, We can conceive, too, the tortures of the 
rock and of the boots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and the slow 
fire. We can estimate, though less perfectly, the anguish 
which the bold enquirer must have undergone from the 
desertion of those he most dearly loved, from the hatred of 
mankind, from tlie malignant calumnies that were heaped 
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vipon his name. But in the chanibor of his own soul, in the 
hours of his solitaiy me<litation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute. Taught from his 
earliest childhood to regavd the abaQdotunent of his hei-e- 
ditary opinions as the most deadly of crimea, and to aaeiibo 
it t-o the instigation of deceiving dfemons, pereuaded that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of overlasting torture, his imagination saturated ivith images 
of the most hideous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the world, sti'uggling with his difBcnlties and his 
doubts. There existed no rival sect in which he could take 
refuge, and where, in the professed agreement of many minds, 
he could forget the anathemas of the Church. Physical 
science, that has disproved tlie theological theories which 
attribute death to human sin, and sufferii^ to Divine ven- 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
intervention — historical criticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposing iabrics of belief, traced so many elaborate 
superstitions to the normal action of the undisciplined imagi- 
nation, and explained and defined the successive phases of 
religious pw^resa, were both iininown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, eveiy pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of the theologian. 
A spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated as the fir.«t 
of duties, and exhibited on all subjects and in all forms, 
pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can estimate 
aright the obstacles against whioli a siacei-e enquirer in such 
an A^ must have struggled 1 Who eon conceive the secret 
anguish he must have endured in the long months or years 
during which rival arguments gained an alternate sway 
over his judgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable? And even when his mind was convinced, his 
im^nation would stiil often reverb to his old belief. 0»v 
thoughts in frfter years flow spontaneously, and even uncon- 
" I the channels that are formed in youth. In 
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iiidnenta when the contiolling judgment has relaxed its 
^iTi^p, old iiitellc(,tuil htliifs lai-iMinie then inay, and 
liu ig«i p unfed on the iin tj,mitn)U ivill inc, when the mtel 
Uctiiil propositions on v lu(,h thej icsteil hi\e been wholly 
il miloiied In hours of iveaknesi, of &iekne&s, anil of diow 
tsutcs, in tlie fe\eiish and anxious momPiitB tliat are koomi 
to all, when the mmd floats passively upon tho '.tieam, the 
phantoms 'nlnch reason had. exoicif.f(l must ha\e often rt 
tpptaied and the liittemess of an ancient t\ rinny must ha\e 
tillered into his soul 

It is one of the gi-eateat of the many aewices that were 
rendered to mankind by the Ti-onbadoui-a, tliat they cast 
wuch a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks had been accustomed to teriify mankind, that 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed them.' 
Wliethei', however, the Catholic minil, if unassisted by tlie 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thintei'S who 
jjiow up under the sheltei- of Mohammeilanism, could have 
ever unwound the chains that had bound it, may well lio 
f|uestioned. Tlie growth of towns, which multiplied secuhir 
interests and feelings, the revival of learning, the dcpresKion 
of tlie ecclesiastical classes that followed the crusades, and, at 
last, the dislocation of Oliristendom by the liofomtation, 
gradually impaired the ecclesiastical doctiine, which ceased 
to be i-ealised before it ceased to be believed. Thei-e was, 
however, another doctiine which eserciscd a still greater 
influence in augmenting the riches of the clergy, and in 
making donations to the Cbm-ch the chief pai't of religion. 
I allude, of coui-so, to tlie doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modem apologist for tho middle ageK 
has made this doctrine the object of Iiis s^iecial and very 
chaiwteiistic eulogy, Iwcause, as he says, by proviihiig ri 

' JliiiiymrionsexniBiJc^of Kio iirc siveii l-j D.Upierr.>, p. lU.-- 
■n-av in wliicli ll.p Tronhidours 1 rar- Wriglit's Purgatoi-'j nf St. Piilrkl.; 
ivsqiivd the monkisli yisionsi uf licU 47 -6"^. 
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finite pvmislimeEt graduated to every variety of guilt, and 
adapted for those who, without being sufficiently vii'tuoua 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appciu: aufficiently 
vicious to ]MSS into hell, it formed an indispensable cor- 
rective to the extreme ten-orism of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment.' This is one of those theories which, though 
exceedingtypopnlarwith a class of writers who are not without 
influence in our day, nrnat appear, I thint, almost grotesque 
to those who have examined the actual operation of tlie 
dttctrine during the middle ages. According to the practical 
teaching of the Church, the expiatory powers at the disposal 
of its clei^y were so groat, that those who died believing its 
doctrines, and fortified in theii- last hours by its rites, had no 
cause whatever to dread the tei-rors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Chvirch had no prospect 
of enteiing into purgatoiy. This latter was designed alto- 
gether for true believers; it was chiefly preached at a time 
when no one was in the least disposed to question the powei's 
of the Chiirch to absolve any crime, however heinous, oi' to 
fi-ee the woi-st men from hell, and it was assm-ediy never 
regarded in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the popular 
pictiu«s of purgatory were so terrific that it may he doubted 
whether the im^nation could ever fully realise, though the 
reason could easily i-ecognise, the diflTerence between this state 
and that of the lost. The fire of purgatory, according to the 
most eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell — a lit«i-al 
fire, pi-olonged, it was aometimes said, for ages. The de- 
clamations of the pulpit described the sufferings of the saved 
souls in pui^toiy as incalculably gi'eater than any that wei-o 
endui-cd by the most wretched mortab upon earti Tl e r le 



' Cointe Pkihmpkie positice, joies si on lea comp r 

ne V. p. 269. oonda dea peiiies (a j 

' 'Saiiit-BemardidansBonssr- " Inutgintz-voua don 

mOeobilu Hwiiherti, afflcnieqne dames," dit la pireVn ad 

■-'" * tade cettuvioBuiit dnns son sermon do -i 
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iwtista of meditcvalism exliaiiatecl their efibrla in depicting 
the writhinga of the dead lu the fljmes thiLt eneu'cled them. 
Innumerable visions detailed w ith a ghastly miniiteuess the 
vaiaoiia kinds of tortiire they wndpuveiit,' and the monk, 
who desciiljod what he professed to have seen, usually ended 
liy the chai-acteiistic moral, that could men only i-ealiso those 
sufferings, they would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue tUeii' 
friends from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
resei'ved in purgatory for those who had been slow in paying 
tlieir tithes.^ Ht. Gr^iy tells a curious story of a man 
who was, in other respects, of admirable virtue; but who, 



do rAvent, "d'estro su tnivera da livii^flre like to that of hell ! and 

vos chenets, Bur voBtre petit feu we, while nfile to make thorn free 

pour nne centaino d'ans : ce n'est and happj, ahull we stimd like uii- 

rioQau respect d'nn moment de pur- interest^ Hpeetatois ? ' 'St. Austin 

gatoire. Maie si roua vistea jnmais is of opinion that the pains uf a 

tirer ijuelqn'un a qimtte chevans, soul in purgatory during tlio tiinu 

qHelqn'uQ bnisler it petit fan, ea- required to open and shut onus 

riigardefairaondBSoif^unehoiiTede eye is more severo than what St. 

piicgatoiro est pire que tont ccla," ') !LiwTencB suffarod on the gridiron ;' 

— Meray, Les lAbres Prkhmra and much more to the snmo effect. 

(Piiris, 1880), pp, 130-131 (an ei- {Puivalaf opaisd to the Pisly of 

Irenialy <:uiioaB and euggaative ike Fait)ifvl. Jticlianlsun, London.) 

l>ook). I now tftkc up the first ' See Delepicrre, Wrijjht, and 

contemporary hook of populiu" Ca» Alger. 

tholicdevotionoEthissuhjectwhieh 'This BppEara from the visiou 
is at hiind, and read : ' Compared of Thuroill. (Wright's Piirgotori/ 
with the pains of pni^tory, then, of St. Pairiek, p. 42.) Bpompton 
all those wounds and dark prisons, (05ro»tt!o»)tell9ofanEnglish land- 
all those wihl beasts, hooks of iron, lord who had refused to pay tithes, 
red-hot plates, &o., which the holy St. Angustinp, having vainly^ reii- 
mart.yrs suffered, ace notiung.' soned with hini, at last convinced 
'They(souls in purgatory) are in him l>y a miracle. Bafiire celell^i^t- 
a real, though miraculous manner, ingmassheorderBdalloicomnumi- 
tortnred by fine, which is of tho catod persous to leave the church, 
same tind(sayBBcllannine)a3oar whereupon a corpse got out of a 
dement fire.' ' The Angelic Doctor gravaandwalkedaway. Tlicmrpse, 
affirms "that the fire which tor- on bBingqiiBatione<l,BaiJ itwus the 
niL'irtB the damned is like the fire body of aa ancient Briton who re- 
which purges the elect.'" 'What fusedto pay tithes, auithiid in con- 
a^ny will not those holy souls sequence been excommunicated and 
suffer when tied and bound with damned, 
the most tocmenting chains of a 
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m a contested election for the poi>edom, supported the wrong 
candidate, and without, as it would appear, in any de^-ee 
refusing to obey the successful candidate when elected, ^n- 
tmueil secretly of opinion that the choice was an unwise one. 
He was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
boiling water.' Whatever may be. thought of its other 
aspects. It IS impossible to avoid recognising ia this teaching a 
masterly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost iTses to artistic beauty. A system which deputed it« 
minister to go to the unhappy widow in the fii^ dark hour 
of her anguish and her desolation, to teU her that he who 
was deai-er to her than ail the world besides wiis now hurmng 
m a fire, and that he could only be relieved by a gia of 
money to the priests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
withoiit an extraordinary merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the society 
of Western Europe in the jieriod that elapsed between the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire and Charlemagne, during which the 
reiigioiis transformations I have noticed chiefly ai-oae, we shall 
bo met by some foi-midable difficulties. In the iirst place, our 
materials ai-e veiy scanty. From the year a,d. 642, wheil the 
meagre chronicle of Fi-edigarius closes, to the bio"iaphy of 
Chai-lemagne by Eginhard, a centmy later, there is an almost 
complete blank in ti-ust*orthy history, and we are reduced 
to a few scanty and veiy doubtful notices in the chronicles of 
monasteries, the Kves of saints, and the decrees of Councils 
All secuhr literature had almost disappeai-ed, and the thought 
of posterity seems to have vanished from the world,* Of the 
fii-st half of the seventh century, however, and of tlie two 
centuries that preceded it, wo have mwch information from 

; SiiSr^^i. .p..,„. sti.*r?;i'-fp= 
32:;|^rir^:?= 3,j"~v"pLa£%£ 
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Gregory of Toura, aad Fredigariiis, wbose tedious and repul- 
sive pages illustrate with considei'sble clearuess the conflict of 
races ittiil tlie dislocation of governments that for centuries 
existed. In Italy, the traditions and habits of the old Empire 
had in some degree rGnsserted their sway ; hut in Gaul the 
Church subsisted in the midst of barbarians, whose native 
vigour had never \yeen. emasculated by civilisation and refined 
hy knowledge. The jticture which Gregory of Tours gives iis 
is that of a society which was almost absolutely anarchical, 
Tlie mind is fatigued hy the monotonous accotmt of acts of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed policy, tending 
to no end, leaving no lasting impress upon the world.' The 
two qtieens Fi'^degonde and Brunehaut rise conspicuous above 
other figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, and 
for the number and atrocity of their ciimes. All classes 
seem to have been almost equally tainted ivitJi vice. We 
ivad of a bishop named Cautinus, who had to be carried, 
when intoxicated, by four men fi'om the tahle ; ' who, upim 

' Gibbon says of the period Tonra. In the conflict of barbarisui 

during which the Meroviugjaii ily- with Boman Chrislioaity, barbii- 

nnatj reigned, thnt 'it wouhi tie nam has introdnced into Christia- 

difft':«]t to find an jwhere more vice nity all its ferocity with none of ils 

rt H lam odnci,a genorofcity aud magnammify its 

m an ds The energy ahoivs itself in atrocitj of 

h Be Dies Bother cnialty and even of aensmility 

m Tta ea h mpress Christian ty haa gifun to Imrha 

h m d th ro g tun of nam hardly more than its snper 

m wi ed almost BtiUon and ite halre 1 of heretics 

eo in them sad nnhehevccB Throughout as 

seq ate to a.iB3inations parciddes anlfcitn 

aoe y 'as d — Hiii cides intermingle with adiiltinea 

n/ the Middle Ages, cli, i. Dean anlrapoa — Hi;,/ irui/Lalmthm 

Oilman is equally unfavourable ttant y rol i ] 3( i 

aod emphatio in hia judgment It " Qrog Tor n 12 Crei^rj moi 

is difficult to ooncoira a more daiL tions (v 41j anotlitr I l^hop whj 

and odiinis Btiite of aodaty than used to become bo lutoxioated as to 

that of franee under her Mecovin- be unable to stand; and St. Boni- 

[riiiH kiHjjs, the deacendauts of face, aft«r deserihing the eitrenie 

UJovis, aE doBcribcd hy Gre^ry of sensuaiity of tlio clergy of his time, 
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the I'efiiaal of one of his piiests to suri-eudor some piivate 
)iroi>erty, deliberately ordered that priest to be buried alive, 
iHid ivlio, when the victim, escaping by a happy chance fi-om 
the sepulchre in which he had been immured, revealed the 
crime, received no greater punishment than a. censure.' The 
■worst sovereigns found flatterers or ^ents in ecclesiastics. 
FrMegonde deputed two clerks to mnrdei- Childebert,* and 
another clerk t« murder Bmnehaut ; ' she caused a bishop of 
Itouen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and an ai-ch- 
dcacon being her accomplices;^ and she fotnid in anotlior 
bishop, named jEgidius, one of her most devoted instruments 
and friends.' The pope, St. Gregory the Great, was an 
ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.* Gundebald, having murdered 
liLs three brothel's, was consoled by St. Avitus, the bishop of 
Vienne, who, without intimatuig the sl^htost disapprobation 
of the act, assured Iiiui that by removing his rivals he had 
been a providential agent in preserving the happiness of his 
jieople.' The bishoprics were filled by men of notorious 
debanchery, or by grasping misers.* The priests sometimes 
celebrated the sacred mysteries ' goi-ged with food and dull 
with wine,'^ They hil .ih'eady begun to carry arms, 
and Gregory tells of tno bishtps of the sixth ceutury 



ndde thnt there me eama \ i»hopB nuebat regni fslidtiia Diimsi-uia I'e- 

vel adnltecoa non esse, gad aunt ' See the emphatic testimony of 

ebriusi et injociusi,' &.c — Ep It. Br nifeea in the eighth century. 

slis 'ModoautenuDaiimaai part* per 

' drpg Tur ir 12 civitates episeopales sedoe traditie 

' Ibid lUL 29 SIiejia>a them tuot laiua oupidia ad possidendnni, 

Lnrves with hoUjw frpoo^ ge fitled ^el adnlteratia eleiicEa, scortato- 

itith poison in the bl ides rilns et publioanis sjeeulaiitep iid 

'Ibjd Y13 20 parfrueHdum.' — B^sl.±ibi.' adZn- 

' Ibid vni 3U41 cbariam ' The whole epistle cuq. 

' Ibi i T 11 tains an appaUing picture of the 

••Sbb hi" Tory gnrijus cjire clenoil vices of the times. 

apondenea ivnh lier — Ep -vi 5 " More than one Council made 

oO 59 IK 11 117 11 62 63 decrees ^bout this. See the Fie 

' Ivitns Fp V He id la Ml ilf ''f Liger, bj Dom Pitra, pp. 

1-2 177 
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who liad killed many eiiomies with tlieir own haiwls.' There 
was scaredy a reign that was not marked hy some atrocious 
domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigns who were not 
guilty of at least one deliherate murder. Never, perhaps, 
was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged aD(l agonising 
forms of deatli, more common. We read, among other atn> 
cities, of a bishop being di'ivea to a distant place of exile 
upon a bed of thoma ;' of a king burning together his I'ebel- 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their daughters ; ^ of a 
queen condemning a daughter she had had by a former mar- 
riage to bo drowned, lest her beauty should excite the passions 
of her h iisband ; * of another queen endeavouring to strangle 
her daHght«r with her own lianda ;' of an abbot, compelling 
a jwor man to aliandon his house, that he might commit 
adultery with his wife, and being murdered, tc^ther with his 
partner, in the act;" of a prince who made it an habitual 
amusement to torture his slaves with fire, and who buried 
two of them alive, because they liad maixied without hia 
permitaion ;^ of a bishop's wife, who, besides other crimes, 
was accustomed to mutilate men and to torture women, by 
applying red-hot u^na to the most sensitive parta of theii' 
bodies;* of gi-eat nunibei-s who wei-o dqmved of theii- cai-s 



7i2), talks of bi»hops ■ ftui pue- der hi 

dnnt propria miiau sBDguiiieni hu- ' Ibid. viii. 39. She was guilty 



■Ep. xtis. of matty other crimes, ithieh the 

' Greg. Tur. iv. 26. historiansays'itisbettcrto passin 

' Ibid. iv. 20. silence.' The bishop himedf hail 

* Ibid. hi. 2S. ' lliid. ix. 34 been gnilty of outrageous and vio. 

" Ibid, viii, 19. Gregoij Ba yra ny. Tho inatTi;igB of 

this story sbonlJ. wiia flc i appears at this linie 

gjmcn not to meddle wi th li been common in G«ui, 

wives of other people, but ' h gk h best men toranioaly de- 

themstlTeswiththoSBthattl ym rt d h r wives when the^ were 

possess without crime.' Th bo rd ed Anotlier bishop's wifB(iv. 

had previously tried to sad h 36) toriousfor her tyranny. 
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Jind noses," tortui-ed through sevei-al days, and at last burnt 
alive or broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the 
close of her long and in some respects gi-eab though guilty 
career, fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
having been subjected for tliree days to Viirious kinds of 
torture, was led out on a camel for the deiision of the army, 
and at last bound to the tni! of a furious horse, and dashed 
to pieces in its course.' 

And yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Heresy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The pi-ieata ttnd monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was inor- 
dinately increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily aban- 
doned their thrones for the monastic life.^ The seventh 
centuiy, which, together with the eighth, foiins the darkest 
period of the dark ages, is famous in the iiagiology as 
having produced more saints than any other century, 
except that of tlie martyi-s.* 

The manner in which events were regarded by histoiiaiia 
was flJso exceedingly characteristic. Our principal authority, 

' FredigariuE, xlii. Tlie liialo- noipbre oonsid^calile do siiints qa'il 

rian deecribes Clot.iire oa a perfact a ccoduitB. , . . Aucun sienle n'» 

parHgnQ df Christian ^nces. £te ainsi glorifiS eanf V&ge des 

' ' Au sixiime siecle on compte martTis dont Dien SL6t reserifi do 

214 StaljUfEemetits religitax des compter 1e nombre Chaqae anaee 

Fyriinieii k la Loire et dra banchea foumit ea moiEsou dkiqiio jour a 

du Sli6De am Toeges.' — Ozanam Ea gerbe Si done il plidc i, 

Etndes germanigvee, tome ii p f)3 Dipii et au Christ de repaudre a 

Id tbe two fallowing ceiittineii the pltm^s mains eur nn siei.le Ics 

ecclHsiaatifal weallii was enoc splencienrs des saints quimpurto 

mouslj increased. qne 1 histoire et la gloire hnm-i ns 

•Matthew of We8trainstBr(A,i). on tiennent peULompte? Pitra, 

757) speaks of no less than eight Vie de St. Uger, Introd. p. a.-si. 

SuxoQ Mngs having done this. This learned aod veiy i^edulaas 

' ' Le septi^iue siecle est celui 'wiiter('whoiHnDTBcardiDal)aftcr' 

peut'Ctre qui a dunn^ le plus de vorda says thsit we liave the record 

saints au cjilendrier.' — Sismundi, of more than eight hundred saints 

Biet. de France, tome ii. p. 50. of the sevenlli centurj. (Introd. p. 

' Le plus tiean tilre du septiJme Iixx.) 
siecle a one rfhubilitatioa c'e»t le 
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Gregory of Toura, waa u bishop of great eminence, and a, 
mail of the most genuine piety, and of vei-y strong aifoctions. ' 
He describea his work as a, record ' of the vii'tins of ssaints, 
and the diaastei-s of iiatioua; '* and the studeut who turna to 
his pages from tfcoae of the Piigan historians, is not more 
struck by the extreme piDminence he gives to ecclesia,stical 
(■rents, than by the imiform maimer in which he views 
nil secular events in their religious aspect, as governed 
iiud directed by a special Providence. Yet, in qwestioiLS 
where the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
is concerned, his ethics sometimes eshibit tte most singular 
distortion. Of this, probably tlie most unpressive example 
is the manner in which he has desciibcd the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of ortJiodoxy,' Haviug 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Gregory 
proceeds to tell us, with undiaguiaed admufition, how Ihat 
chieftain, as the lii*st-fniita of his docti-ine, pi'ofessed to Ik: 
grieved at seeing that part of Gaul was held by an Ariim 
sovereign; how he accordingly resolved to invade and 
appi-opiiate tliat territory ; how, with iidm.u'attle piety, lie 
commandod his soldiois to abstain from all devasfeitions when 
tiuversing the tenitory of St. Martin, and how sevei'al 
mii'jicleB attested the Divine approbation of the expeditinn. 
The war — which is the first of the long series of pi-ofessedly 
religious wars that havo been midertakeit by Christians — 
was fully successful, and Clovis proceeded to diixict hLs 
ambition to new fields. In his expedition against the 
Arians, lie had fomid a faithful ally in his relative Sighebevt, 
the old and infirm king of tlie Kipuaiian Franks. Clovis 
now pioceeded artfully to suggest to the sou of Sighebei-t 
the advantages that son might obtain by his father's death. 
The hint was token. Sighobert was murdered, and Clovis 
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sent ajnbassadors to tlie panicide, pt-ofessing a warm fiienrt- 
aliip, but with secret ortlera on the first opportunity to kill 
him. This being done, and the kingdom being left entirely 
without a head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of 
Sighebert ; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them ; ' 
but suggested that, as they were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The proposi- 
tion was received with acclamation. The warriors elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the epiacoiml historian, 
'Clovia received the treasures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Eveiy day God caused his 
enemi^ to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
because he -walked with a right heart before the Lord, and 
did the things that were pleasing in His sight.' * His 
ambition was, however, still unsated. He proceeded, in a 
succession of expeditions, to imite the whole of Gaul nnder 
his sceptre, invadii^, defeating, captming, and slaying the 
lawful sovereigns, who were for the most part his own 
relations. Having secured himself against diingers from 
without, by killing all his relations, with the exception of 
his wife and children, he is repoi'tod to have lamented 
before his conrtiers his isolation, declaring that he ha/l no 
relations remaining in the world to assist him in his 
adversity ; but this speech, Gregory assures us, was a strata- 
gem; for the king desired to discover whether any possible 
pretender to the throne had escaped his knowledge and his 

' Hooliserres hoffimpOHaibloit ' ' Prosteriicbat enini quotidie 

waalbat he eould lie guilty of shed- Dtua hostea qua Bub manii ipsios, 

ding the blood of a. relntion : ' Sod ex. nugabat regnum ejus eo quod 

iu his ego nequaijaiiin consfius amljolnret recto corde coram eo, et 

gum. Noe enim j«»aum Banguinem fEiceret qute placita erant in ocnlis 

parentum mecrum offundere.'— ejus.'— Greg. Tiir. li. id. 
Greg. Tur. ii. HI. 
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swoi-d. Soon after, he died, full of yeara ftnil bououi's, Mid 
was buried in a cathedral which ho had bvdlt. 

Having i-eco\int«d all these things with unmoved com- 
posure, Gr^oi'y of Tours i-e<]iiests his reader to pei'mit him 
to pause, t-o draw the moral of the history. It is the 
admirable manner in which Providence guides all things 
for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning the^^nity 
iii-e strictly ovtliodos. Having hiiefiy referred to Abraliam, 
Jacob, Moses, Aai'on, and David, all of whom ai-e said to 
'have intimated the correct doctrine on this subject, and 
all of whom were exceedingly prosperous, he passes to more 
modern times. 'Ariua, the impious founder of the impious 
sect, his entrails having fiillen out, passed into tlie flames of 
heli ; but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Tnnity, though exiled on that account, found hia country in 
Paradise. Hie King Olovis, who confessed the Trinity, 
and by its asBistunce crushed the hei-etics, extended liis 
dominions thiwugh all Gaul. Alfaic, who denied the Trinity, 
was deprived of hia kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far woi'se, was punished in the future world.' ' 

It would be easy to cite other, though periiaps not quite 
such sti'iking, instances of the degree in which the mor,»] 
judgments of this nnhappy age were distoi'ted by supei'stition.^ 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appeared to 
the popular mind immeasurably more iia]iortant than what 



' Lib. iii. Prologue. St, Avitna Ushop wlio made a. Danish noUe- 

BHumeratea in glnwieg terms tlie man drunk, that he mielit cheiit 

Clirist!anvirtue8of01'JTiB(B/'.xIi.), him oat of an estate, which ia told 

Uufjasltiiswasinalettei-ftddreased with much approbanon. Walter do 

to the king himself, tho eulogy m:iy Hemiogfurd cecorde. with eicoEBive 

■ ■ 1-1 delight, the well-known story of 

the Jews who were persnuded by 

, . „ tho puptiiin of their Tessel to walk 

the monkSh historians. In the on the Hands at lowii ' " " 

history of Rumsey Abbey, one of 
our best documents for Anglo-Saion 
tiinoB, we have un anocdulo of a 
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we should now- call the fmidameiitai principles of right 
and wroDg. A law of Charleraagae, and also a Iftw of the 
Saxons, condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent,' 
iinless the priest was satisfied that it was a matter of ahsolute 
necestdty. The moi-ai enthusiasm of the age ohiefiy di-ove 
men to abandon their civic or domestic duties, to immure 
themswlves in monasteries, and to waste their atrengtli hy 
prolonged and estravagant maceration.^ Yet, in the midst 
of all this superstition, there can be no question that in 
some respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
asylums for the multitudes who had heen persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counterpoise to the 
rude military forces of the time, familiarised the imagination 
of men with religious types that could hardly fail in some 
d^ree to soften the character, and led the way in most 
forms of peaceful labour. When men, filled with admiration 
at the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
illustrious saint, made pilgiimages to behold him, and found 
him attired in the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, superintending tlie labours 
of the iai'mers,^ or sitting in a small attic mending lamps,* 
whatever otiier benefit they might derive from the interview, 
they could scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of 



' Caucinni, Leges Barbarorum, cinq cons tvente-netif, a'il no s'eo 

vol. iii. p, 6t. Caaeiani notices, repentoit: et.ia^oit qu'il ee repen- 

tliitt amonj; the Poles the teeth of tist si estoit-il pendu puj compas- 

the cffeoding persons wace pulled bIod).' — Demoaeatanie des Sorciers, 

out. The folloiTLng passage, from p. 216. 

Budia, is, Ithink,ver; FetaHrkiiilile : ' A longlist of examples of eX' 

'Les loix Gt canons veulent qa'on trems maceralion, from lives of the 

pardonne aux her^tJques repontis Eninta ofthe seventh and eighth 

(combien que Jes magietrats eri ceoturiea is given liy Ktra, Vie de 

quclques iieui par cy-devaut, y out iS(. Liqer, Iiitrod. pp. cv.-ciii. 

eu tel esgjird, quo celui qni avoit ' This was related of St. Equi- 

majigi de la chair an Vendtedy tius. — Greg. Dialog, i. 4. 

eatoit brusl^ tout rif, comtne il fut < Ibid. i. A. This saint was 

f^ct en la, rille d'Angers I'lui mil named ConstSiDtius. 
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the dignity of laljour. It was proLably at this tiwo as much 
for the beaefit of tho world as of the Church., tliat the 
ecclesiastical sauctuaries and estates should remain inviolate, 
and the numerous l^nds of IXvine ptmishment haTiiig 
overtaken those who transgressed them,' attest the zeal witli 
wliich the clei'gy sought to establish that inviolability. TLe 
gi'eat sanctity that -was attached to holidays was also an 
important boon to the servile classes. Tlie celebration of the 
first day of the week, in commeinoration of the resuii-ection, 
and as a period of religious exercises, dates from the earliest 
age of the Church. The Ohmtian festival was carefully 
distinguished fi'om the Jewish Sabbath, with which it never 
appeai-8 to have been confounded till the close of the sL\- 
teenth century ; but some Jewish converts, who considered 
the Jewish law to be still in force, observed both days. Jn 
general, however, the Christian festival alone was observed, 
and the Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St, Paul most 
explicitly affirms, no longer rested uix>n the Chmtians. Tlie 
gi'ounds of the observance of Sunday wei* the miuiifest 
pi'opriety and expediency of devoting a cei-tain portion of 
time to devout exercises, the tradition which traced the 
sanctification of Sunday to apostolic times, and the light of 
the Church to appoint certain seaeons to be kept holy by its 
members. Wben Obi'istiaaitj acquired an ascendancy in the 
Empire, its policy on this subject was manifested in one of 
the laws of Oonstaiitine, which, without making any direct 
reference to rel^ous motives, ordered that, ' on the day of 
tiie sun,' no servile work should be performed except 

' A iQBt iiumbor of miraelcg of liroLtn into rebellion f Jur Lnhojis, 

this kiud lire recorded. See, e.g., yiitii their attendant clergy weut 

Greg. Tur. Jk Uliractilia, i. 61-36; to compoBe thediBpate and hating 

Hist. \v. 49. Perhaps the most foiled excoran uuiLJted (he ccUIb, 

eiiigaliiriiiBtancoof tlieviolalioQof wheroupon th nuns almnsit 1 at 

the sanctity of the church was that them t> (ifath in tht d urth. 

by the nuns of a convent foiimled — flreg Tur is -t] 
by 8t. Jtadegnndii. Tliey, hFiving 
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agriculture, which, being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was thought, be reasonobly postponed. Theodoeiiis 
toot a step further, and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day. During the centuiies that immedLitely followed 
the dissolutioa of the Eomnn Empire, the clergy devotod 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppression 
of labour both on Sundays and on the other leading Chureh 
holidays. More than one law was made, forbidding all 
Sunday labour, and this prohibition was reiterat**! by 
Charlemagne in his Crtpitularies,' Several Councila made 
decrees on the subject," and several legends weie circulated, 
of men who had been afflicted miraculously with disease or 
with deatl>, for having been guilty of this sin.* Although 
the moml side of religion was greatly degraded oi- foi^otten, 
there was, as I have already intimated, one important excep- 
tion. Charity was so interwoven with the superstitious 
parts of ecclesiastical teaching thit it continued to grow and 
flourish in the darkest period Of tho'ictsof QueenBathJlda, 
it is said we know nothing O'fcept her donations to the 
mouasteries, and the charitv with which she purchasefl slaves 
and captives, and released thi>m or concerted them into 
monks.* While manj of the bislio]^ were men of gioss an 1 
scandalous vice, theie wei* always some who laboured 
assiduously in the old ei)iscopal vocation of piotectmg the 
oppressed, interceding for the captives, and openinjf then 
sanctuaries to the fugitives. St. Germanus, abishop of Pans, 

' See Canciani, Legea Baj-baro- iv. 57 ; v. 7- One of these isisca, 

rum, vol. iii. pp. 10, 161. however, was for hiiving worked on ■ 

* MuehiidonnaCion rvboiit these the Say of St. John the Baptist, 

menstueg is given bj Dr. Heesej, Some other miracles of the same 

iabis Bamplou Ledtireaott Suiidaf/- nature, tHken, X believe, from Kng- 

.Spc especially, lect. 3. See, too, glish sooreee, are given in Hessey's 

Moehler, Le Chriaiianisme et VEs- Saiidvy (3rd edition), p. 321. 
clamge. pp. 186-187. ' Compare Pitra, Vie de Sl.- 

' Gregory of Tours enamerntes Lcgrr.f. 137. Siemondi, Misl. do 

some inetanoes of this in his extra,- Frati^ais, tome ii. pp. 62-63. 
VHgai^t book Dc Miracidis, ii. 11; 
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near the close of the sixth century, ■was especially famoos for 
his zeal in. ransoming captives,' The fame he acquired was 
so great, tliat prisonei'S are said to have called upon him 
to assist tJiem, iu the interval between his death and liis 
buiial; and tlie body of the saint becoming mira^uloualy 
heavy, it waa found impossible to cai-ry it to the grave till 
the captives had been released.* In the midst of the complete 
eclipse of all secular learning, in the midst of a reign of 
ignorance, imposture, and credulity which cannot be ]iaralleled 
in history, there grew np a vast li^ndary literature, clusfei'- 
ing around the form of the ascetic ; and the lives of the saints, 
among very much that is grotesque, childish, and even 
immoral, contain some fragments of the purest and most 
touching religious poetry.' 

But the chief title of the period we are considering, to 
the indulgence of posterity, lies in its missionary labours. 
The stream of missionaries which had at fii'st flowed fi-om 
Pivlestine and Italy liegan to flow from the West. The 
Ii-Lsh monasteries fumiaheil the earliest, and jji-obably the 
most numerous, laboui-ers in the field. A great portion of 
the north of England was converted by the Irish monks of 
Lindisfaj-ne. The fame of St. Columbanus in Gaul, in 
Gtermiiny, and in Italy, for a time even balanced that of St. 
Benedict himself, and the school which he foundeil at Luxouil 
became the great seminary for mediaeval missionaries, while 

' See oromarkiiUe passage from of Alfred.) There vbb a popular 

his life, cited brOuiiot.fliiaf.ifcia legend that a poor mim biving 

Ch-iliaation ea i'rance, xvii"* leijoii. in vain asted alms of some Bailors, 

■ Tlio Eiigliah historians contain all the bread in their vessel wna 

several inatancefl of the nctirity of tnrned into stone. (Roger of Weu- 

i-haritj in the darteet period. A1- dover, A.n. 606.) See, too. another 

fred and Edward the Conffla3r>r legend of eliarity in Jlutlhew of 

were conspicuons for it. Ethelwolf Wustminster, a.d. Gil. 

is said to have provided, ' for the ' Greg. Tur. Hist. v. 8. 

good of his Boul,' that, till the day '_ M. Gnizot has given several 

of iiidgnient, one poor man in ten specimens of this (_Hisl. de la C'ivilh. 

sUonld be provided with meat, n-ii"' le^on). 
drink, and clothing. (Asaor's L'/e 
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the monastery he planted at Bobhio continued to the present 
century. The Irish missioDaiy, St, Gall, gave his name to 
a poi-tion of Switzerland he had convei-ted, and a crowd of 
other Irish missionaries penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany, The movement whifh began with St. Columba 
in the middle of the sixth century, was communicated to 
England and Ganl about a century later. Early in tlie 
eighth century it found a great leadei' in the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide tiu'ough 
Gei-many, and at once excited and disciplined an ardiait 
enthusiasm, wliich. appears to have attracted all that waa 
morally beat in the ChuTOh, Dui-iug about thi-ee centuries, 
and while Euiwpe had sunk into the most extreme moral, 
intellectual, and i>olitieal d^radation, a constant stream of 
missionaries iwui'ed forth fi-om the monasteries, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future civi- 
lisation through every land, fi'om Lombai'dy to Sweden.' 

On the whole, however, it would be difficult to es^^rate 
the superstition and the vice of the period between the dis- 
solution of the Empii-e and the reign of Charlemagne. But 
in the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and ■«'^ may ali'eady observe in embryo the 
movement which ultimately issued in the cniaades, the feudal 
system, and chivalry. It is exclusively with the moral 
aspect of this movement that the present work is con- 
cerned, and I shall endeavour, in the remainder of this 
chapter, to describe and explain its incipient stages. It 
consisted of two parts— a fusion of Christianity with the 

' This portion of imdi^Tal his- and in tlia Livet 0/ the Sainft— 

tory has lately boen well traced especiftlly tbat of St, Culuniba, l>y 

by Mr. Mflplear, in his History 0/ Adnmniin. Onthe^FrenchmiHBion- 

C&rislian MUaiom in the Middle ariee, see the Benedictiaa Hist, lit. 

Ages (1883). Sea. too. MontHleni- dela France, tome iv.p.5; and on 

bert's AfomesifOcei^eni; Oainani'B the EnglitJi niisstonariefi, Sharon 

Etudes gemuiniqiiee. The orisinal Turner's Hisl. 0/ Eagland, book s. 

materials are to be found in Bode. ch. ii. 
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niililaiy sjiirit, ami an inci'eiiama reverence for sccMlar 
nnk 

It lial he u m na(i lit mi-;im ^f tYe Cieek'- th t no 
nioie iceojtible tpfts cm be offeied in tlie temple? of the 
gods than the tvo^liiea ■won from an enemv m. 1 attle ' Of 
this military religion (.hiistianity hid betn at first the 
extieme n^ation I have il ready hid ot^casion to olaei "O 
that it had been one of its earliest rules that no arms should 
be introduced within the church, and that soldiere returning 
even from the most righteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until after a period of penance and purification. 
A powerful j^aity, which counted among its leadera Oiemetit 
of Alexandria, Tertulliau, Oiigen, Lactantins, and Basil, 
maintained that all wai-fiire was unlawful for those who 1ikj:1 
been convei*ted ; and this opinion had its martyr in the cele- 
brated Masimilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, having beea enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that he was a Oliristian, and that therefore he conld not 
fight. The extent to which tliis docti-ine was disseminated 
lias been siiggested with much plausibility as one of the 
causes of the Diocletian persecution.^ It was the subject of 
one of the reproaches of Celsus ; and Origen, in reply, frankly 
aciiepted the accusation that Christianity was incompatible 
with military sei-vice, though he maintained that the prayei'S 
of the Christiana were more efScacious than the swoi-ds of 
the l^ons.^ At the same time, there can be no question 
that many Christians, fix>m a very early date, did enlist in 
the army, and that they were not cut otf fi-tim the Chuivh. 
TliO legend of the thundeiin^ iegioii, under Marcus Aurelius, 
wliatever we nia^ thiui. of the pretended miracle, attested 
tlie iiict, and it is pxpre^slv inserted by Tei-tullian,* Tl!(^ 

' Dion Chryeoatom, Or, ii. (Sc ' • Navigiimus ct nos val>iacun! 

E(i)no), et militamnB.' — Tept. A/iol. slij. 

' Gibbon, ch. xvi. See, loo, Cfrolius Ik Jure, i. eap. ii. 
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Gret fury of tJie Diocletian persecution fell npon Cbriatian 
soldiers, and by the tinie of CoDstantine tlie army appears 
to have becomt!, in a great clegiee, Cliristiaii. A Coinicil of 
Aries, under Conatiintine, condemned soldiers wbo, through 
religions motives, deserted their colours; and St. Augustine 
threw his great influence into the same scale. But evea 
where the calling was not r^arded as sinful, it was strongly 
discouraged. The ideal or type of supreme excellence con- 
ceived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to which 
all their purest moral enthusiasm naturally aspired, was the 
])atriofc and soldiei-. The ideal of the Catholic legends was 
tlie ascetic, whose first duty was to abandon all secular 
feelings and ties. In most family circles the conflict between 
the two principles appeared, and in the moral atmosphere of 
the fourth and fifth conturioa it was almost certain that 
every young man who was animated by any pure or genuine 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. St. 
Martin, St. JFerreoI, St. TaiTachus, and St. Yictiicius, wore 
among those who through religious motives abandoned the 
ai-my.' When TTlphilas translated the Bible into Gothic, he 
is sfdd to have excepted the four books of Kings, through 
fear that they might encourage the martial disposition of the 
barbarians.^ 

The first influence that contiibuted to bi-iug the militaiy 
pi'ofession into friendly connection witli religion was the 
I'eceived doctiine conceming the Providential government 
of affairs. It was generally taught that all national catar 
&tio]>he^ were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
fiom the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, and 
that bemijoi-al pi-osperity was the rewai"d of orthodoxy and 



' '•emn Klminililo tiitfwrtiiUiHV fultioft is frcqueiiHyrofemKl to li? 

on tlie opinions of tlie early Clivis- Barbeyriic, Morale des Peres, ond 

tijins about military aervia^ in IjO Grotius, Be Jure, lib. i, cup. ii. 

Illnnt, ImcripHoKa chritisunesde la ' Philostorgius, ii. 5. 
Gauh. toTOo i. pp. 81-87- The 
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virtue. A great battle, on the issue of which the fortunes of 
a people or of a monarch depended, was therefore supposeil 
to he the special occasion of Providential interiwsition, and 
the hope of obtaining military siioceas became one of the 
most frequent motives of conversion. The couvei-sion of 
Constimtine was professerlly, and the conversion of Clovis 
was perhaps really, due to the persuasion that the Divine 
interposition had in a critical moment given them the 
idctory ; and I have already noticed how hirge a part must 
he assigned to this order of ideas in facilitating the progress 
of Chiistianity among the baj-barians. When a crass was 
said to Lave appeared miraculously to Oonstantine, with an 
insraiption announcing tlie victory of the Mil^ian biidge ; 
when the same holy sign, adorned with the sacred mono- 
gram, was carried in the forefrant of the Eonmn ai-mies; 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena had brought 
from Jerusalem, were convei'ted by the em]>evor into a 
lieimet, aiid into bits for his war-horse, it was evident that 
a great change was passing over the once pacific spirit of the 
Church,' 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it, Northern 
ti-ihoa, who had been taught that the gates of the Walhalla 
were ever open to the wamor who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, were converted to 
Christianity ; but they canied their old feelings into their 
new ci'eed. The conflict of many races, and the paralysis of 
all government that followed the fall of the Emjave, made 
force everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. The 
militaiy obligations attached to the ' benefices ' which the 
sovereigns gave to their leading chiefs, connected the idea 
of military service with that of rank still more closely than 
it hail been connected before, and rendered it doubly honour- 

M%, vol. ii. pp. 287- 
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able iu tlie eyes of men. Many bishopa and abbots, partly 
from the turbulence of theiv times and characters, and partly, 
at a later period, front their position an great feudal lords, 
■were accHstomefl to load their followers in battle ; and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may be traced 
to so late a period as the battle of Agincourt.' 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually eftaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence. War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did nothing 
to increase or encourage it. The trandtion from the almost 
Qiiaker tenets of the primitive Church to the es-sentially 
military Christianity of the Crusades was chiefly due to 
another eaiise — to the tenors and to the example of Moliam- 
medanism. 

This great religion, which so long I'ivalled the influence 
of Christianity, had imleed spread the deepest and most 
justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to the im^nation which pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal organisation, 
preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant and bav- 
barons men, and inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble system of morals, it spread with a rapidity 
and it acquired a hold over the minds of its votaries, which 
it is probable that no other religion has altogetlier equalled. 
It borrowed from Christianity that docta-ine of salvation by 
belief, which is perhaps the most powerful impulse that can 
be applied to the characters of masses of men, and it elabo- 
rated so minutely the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 
terrors of its material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the giom imaginations of the 
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l>eople. It posaessed a book wliich, however inferior to tliat 
of tliB opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consolation 
iiiiJtln;sii])poit. of millions ill many Hges. It taught a fatalism 
which ill its fiist age nerved its adherents ■with a matchless 
iiiilitaiy courage, and which, though in later dtiya it has 
often paifblysed their active energies, has also i-aroly failed to 
support them undei' the pressure of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the great, the fatal secret of 
uniting indiasoliibly the passion of the soldier with the 
])aasion of the devotee. Making the conquest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as tjie cei-tain 
I'eivard of the valiant soldier, it created a blended enthu- 
siasm that soon oveipowei-ed the divided counsels and tlie 
voluptuous governments of the East and within a centuiy 
of the death of Mohammed hia folloW|ers had almost extirpated 
Chiistiuiutj fiom its orymal home fomled gieat mon 
iichies m \bii an I Africa, planted a noble thou_,h 
transient anl erotic cudiaation in Spam menaced the 
n] it d of the E-istem empire and but foi the i-ss le of i 
single bittle they wo ild piobahlv have extenled tlim 
sLejtte o\ei the euernetic and progreswio races of Contial 
FiTOjie The wive ivis bioken by Chailes Maitel at the 
bnttle of Poitiers anJ it is now u^elesis to speculate wli'»t 
m^lt hnc been the consequences lul M bammedanism 
mfuiled its tiium[hant banner imoii^ those Teutcmc tubes 
\ho have so often ch-wi^ed thou cictd ■md on ivhoin the 
toui-se of civilisation has, so Iai^I\ depcndel But one 
great change wis m fact •whined The aiJiiit of Mohim 
mo lauihm slow Ij passed into Chiist iratj , and transformed 
it mto its image Tlie spoctdik of an essentially military 
1 1 ^lon fistinated m n win w ic it once iin inihkc lal 
\en sipoistitio IS ritp nictl itlilpalsiedEi njeiviifeaftei 
I long inteiiil sitciedel \\ i heicc leiction of ifscntment 
lul aiil itli,T u contpiul to nige the Cluisti nwaiiioiB 
against thotso who hd,d la often defeated the aimies anl 
B istel the teintuij of Chiistcnd m who had "bom the 
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empire of the Ci'oss of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned tliat holy city which was veDei-ated not only for Its 
past associations, but also for the spiritvial blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgi'im. The papal indulgences proved 
not leas etficacious in stiinnlating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about two centuries every 
pidpit in Christendom pioclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and tepi-esented the battle-field as the sure i>atli 
to heaven. Tlie religious orders which arose united the 
eharactei- of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his swoi-d. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more complete 
transformation than Chiistiatiity had thus undergone, and it 
is melancholy to contrast with its aspect during the crusades 
the impression it had once most justly made upon the world, 
as the s])irit of gentleness and of peace enoount«ring the 
spirit of violence and war. Among the many curiotis habits 
of the Pagan Irish, one of the most significant was that of 
perpendicular burial, Witi a feeling something lite that 
which induced Vespasian to declare that a Eoman emperor 
should die standing, the Pagan warx-iors shrank from tie 
notion, of being prostrate even in death, and they appear to 
have regarded this mai'tial burial as a special symbol of 
Paganism. An old liish manusciapt tella how, when 
Christianity had been introduced into Ireland, a king of 
Ulster on bis deathbed chaiged his son never to become a 
Chiistian, but to be buried standing upright like a man 
in battle, with his face for evcT turned to the south, defying 
the men of Leinater.' As late as the sixteenth century, it is 
said that in some pajts of Ireland children were baptised by 

' Wnfeeman's^reiffoicyiB Hihcr- aro Bsid ia have been leaders in » 

nir^i, p. 21. However, Gimldus Banguiuary conflict ibout a. churcli 

Camlirensis obaerTea that the Iriah near Coleraine. See Reeve's edi- 

sniiits were peculiarly vindicljve, tion of Adaianan's LifeofSt. Co- 

and St. Columlia and St. Comgall liimba, pp. Ixxvii. 263. 
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immei-sion ; but the right arma of the males were carefully 
held above the water, in order that, not having been, dipped 
in the saci-ed sti'eam, they roifrht eti-ike the more deadly 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early Chris- 
tians that the convei'sion of the world woiild lead to tbe es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace. In looking ba«k, with our 
present experience, we ai* driven to the melancholy conclusion 
that, instead of dimimahiug the number of wars, eccl^astica! 
influence has actually and very seriously increased it. We may 
look in vain for any penod since Constantine, in which the 
clei^, as a body, exerted themselves to repress the militaiy 
spirit, or to prevent or abridge a particular war, with an energy 
at all comparable to that which they displayed in stimulating 
the fenaticism of the crusaders, in producing the atrocious 
massacre of the Albigenses, in embittering the religious con- 
tests that followed the Eefonnation, Piivate wars were, no 
doubt, in some degree repressed by their influence ; for tbe 
institution of tbe ' Truce of God ' was for a time of much 
value, and when, towards the close of the middle ages, tLe 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously condemned by the 
o!ei^; but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we reniciaber tiat duels were 
almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world; that, 
having arisen in a period of great superstition, the anathemas 
of the Church were almost impotent to discourage them ; and 
that in our own century they are rapidly disappearing before 
the simple censure of an industrial society. It is possible — 
though it would, I imagine, be difficult to prove it — that the 
mediatorial office, so often exercised by bishops, may some- 
times have prevented wars ; and it is certain that daring the 
period of the religious wars, so m\ich military spuit existed 
in Europe that it must necessarily Iiave found a vent, and 



s Hiatorie of Irdand (1571), luok i. 
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uiifJfT no ciremnfitiiices could the period have been one of 
perfect peaie But when -ill these qiiahfications have been 
fullv admitted the broad furt will remain, that, with the 
exception of Mohaiumeilamsm, no other i-eligiou has done so 
much to pioduce wir oa was done by tie religious teachers of 
Chr^tendom during several centuries. The military fanati- 
cism evoked ly the indHlgences of the popes, by the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit bj the religious importance attached to 
the relics at Jerusalem and by the prevailing hatred of mis- 
believers li'ts scwcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and 
it has caused the effusion of oceaas of blood, and has been 
productive of incalculable misery to the world. Keligious 
fenaticism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and an 
important ingredient in the later ones. The peaee principles, 
that were so common before Constantine, have found scarcely 
any echo except ftwm Erasmus, the Anabaptists, and the 
Quaters ; ' and although some very important pacific agencies 
have arisen out of the industrial progress of modem times, 
these have been, for the most pai-t, wholly unconnected with, 
and have in some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
interests. 

But although theological influences cannot reasonably bo 
said lo have diminished the number of wars, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect ia diminishing their atrocity. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of diffei-ent ages 
exhibited so marked a vaiiation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly be imposed on a conquerefl 
enemy, and these variations have often been cit«d as an 
argument against those who believe in the existence of 
natural moral perceptions. To those, however, who accept 

' It sEpms oiiriona to find in so Ut in barbaros et mcribus But reli- 

ralai and unfanatical a UTiter as yi'Jn«prareumanobi9 abborrentes.' 

Justus Jjipsius the following pas- —Polilicarara site Civilis Doetrina 

snge: 'Jam et invasio guredam ISni (PariE, 1594), lib. ir. ch. ii. 

Itgitim,! viilotiir atiam sine injuria, cap, iv. 
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that doctrine, with the limitations that have been stated in tiio 
first diapter, they can cause no pei'plexity. In the first [iawning 
of the human intelligence (aa I have said) the notion of duty, 
as distinguislied from that of interest, appears, and tlie mind, 
iag the vai-ious emotions by which it is influenced, 
s the unselfish and benevolent motives as essentially 
and generically superior to the selfish ajid the cruel. But it 
is the general conflitiou of society alone that detcrminea the 
standai'd of benevolence — the classes towards which every 
good man 1*111 exercise it. At first, the range of duty is the 
family, the tiibe, tho state, the confederation. Within these 
limits every man feels himself under moral obligations to 
those about him ; hut he regards the outer world as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may j ustjfiably 
prey. Hence, we may explain the ciuious fact that the terms 
brigand or corsair conveyed in tlie early stages of society no 
notion of moi-al guilt,' Such men were looked upon simply 
as we look upon huntsmen, and if they displayed courage and 
skill in theii" pursuit, they were deemed fit suhjeeta for 
adinii'ation. Even in the writings of the most enlightened 
pliilosophers of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as 
a form of chase, and the simple desii'e of obtevining the bar- 
baiians as slaves was considered a sufficient reason for invad- 
inig them. The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 



eatecoso qnol cha fa piii mnravlglla e che 

i'iuUirco nel leteo oieo one gU aroi Platona ed Aristotile pqsoro il la- 

ei reoivano ft grande onore e si re- droneocio fcalle spezie della caocia 

putAvanoinpregiod'armiconl'esBer e can taUetantifiloso&d'unageDte 

cLiamnli Iftdrani ; Bici^onic a' tempi umamtisiiQa convengono con Li loro 

liiirliiiri citornati quello di Corsale barbarie i GermaDt antidi[ : appo 

em titolo riputato di eignoria ; i quali al referire di Cesiiro i kdro- 

d'inlorno a' quali tempi venuto So- need non solo non erun infami, mn 

Iniie, bI liicQ aver permeseo neile sitononui^traglieserciKiilfllnyii'ivi 

Kiia Icggi le society per cagiou di eiccome tra qnelli che per caetumo 

pFt'ila ; unto Solone ben int«ee non applicando ad arte alcuna eosl 

qviesta nostra eomplnto, Umanitn, fnggiyano V ozio.'^Vico, Sckma 

nella quale eostoro non godono del Niwva, ii. e, Soa, ton, WheB-ell's 

(lirittr> natural delle genti Ma dements i^S{(yralili/,\ni6kv'\.eh.n. 
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was generally recognisecl, nor was it at first restricted by any 
consideraticas of age or sex. Several instances are recorded 
of Greek and other cities being deliberately destroyed by 
Greets or by Eomans, and tbe entii-o populations ruthlessly 
massacred.' The whole career of the early republic of Home, 
though much idealised and transfigured by later historiana, 
was probably governed by these principles.* The normal 
fate of the captive, which, among bavbarians, had been dciith, 
was, in civilised antiquity, slavery; but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van- 
quished general was commonly slain in the Mamertine 
prison, while his concjiieror ascended in triumph to the 
Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit may, it is tiue, be 
discovered. Plato had advocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon ])aymont of a fixed ransom,* and the bpartau 
general CaUicratidas had nobly acted upon tlii-i pnncjple;'' 
but hia example never appears to have been generally fol- 
lowed. In Eome, the notion of international obligation was 



' TUe pucient right of war is 
fully diseuHsed by GrotiuB, Be Jure, 
lib. iii. See, eapeeially, the horri- 
ble citalogue of tmgedies in ciip. i. 
Tho mUitarf teeliug that r^.irds 
cnptnre na disgrafeful. had proba 
lily some, thongh only a very sub- 
ordinate, influence in producing 
ccaelty to the prisoners. 

' 'Le joui- oft Athenes d&r£ta 
qUB toiiE lea Mityl^niens, saas dis- 
tinction (le Bese ni d'ige, scraient 
I'xtormiuea, elle ne eroyait pas do- 
p,isFier aoa droit; quand le tende- 
iiiiiin elle rerict sur son d&ret et 
hB conCenta ds mettre a mort mille 
cibajons et ds confisiiuer toutes lea 
tiTCea, olio BO erut homaine rt in- 
dnlgsnte. AprAs la prise de Platin 
lea hommus furent ^|;oig^ les 
fbmmes vendues, et peraonn* n'ac- 



eusa leg vainqaeura d'avoi/ viole le 

droit CoBt en vertu de co 

droit de la guerre que Eome a 
^tendu la solitude antour d'elle ; du 
territoire oil les Volsquea avaient 
vingt'tEoiB cites elle afait lea mnnia 
pontins ; lea oinquaate-trois villca 
du Liitiuni out disparu; dans le 
Samnium oa pat longtemps recou- 
raitro lea lieui oil les armfes ro- 
ranines avaient pasafi, moina aux 
vestiges de leura camps qu'a b 
solitude qui regnait aux onTirons.' 
— Fnstol do Coulanges, La Ciii 
aaliqae, pp. 263-264. 

• PIato,BfpaMie,lib.v. ; Bodin, 
SepuMigne, liv. i, cap. 6. 

' Grote, Hid. of GTea:f,voi.vili. 
p. 224. Agefiilan 






-Ibid 



pp. 
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very strongly felt. No war was conBidered juat wLich had 
not been officially declared ; and evea in the case of wais 
with barbarians, the Koman historians often discuaa the suffi- 
ciency or iuRufficieacy of the motives, with a conscientious 
seventy a modem historian could hardly suipass. ' The later 
Gi-eek and Latui writings occasionally contain maxims which 
eahibit a considemble progress in this sphere. The sole 
legitimate object of war, both Cieei-o and Sallust declaimed to 
be an assured peace. That war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well wliieh enda with a ]>ardon. Pliny refused to apply the 
epithet great to Csesar, on account of tlie toii^nts of human 
blood he had shed. Two Eoman conquerors^ are credited 
with the saying that it is better to save the life of one citizen 
than to destroy a thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelins mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simplo 
robber. Nations or armies which voluntaiily submitted to 
Ri.imo wore habitually ti'eated with great leniency, and 
numei-ous acts of individual magnanimity ai-e recorded. The 
violation of the chastity of conquered women by soldiers in 
a siege was denounced as a rai* and atrocious crime.^ The 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
pi'actically, though not legally, restricted to two classes.* 
Cities where Roman ambassadors had been insulted, or 
whei-e some special act of ill faith or cruelty had token place, 
were razed to the gi-ound, and their popidations massacred or 
delivered into slavery. Barbarian prisoners were regarded 
almost as wild beasts, and sent in thousands to iiil the slave 
market or to combat in the arenii. 

' This appears continii»lJy in O^Seas Bellieia (Antwerp 1597), 

LiTj, Lot most of all, I think, in Grotius, Se Jure, I( is itmackablo 

the Qiiulieh historian, Florun. that both Ayala and Grotius boss 

' 9eipio»nd Tr^ai). their attempts to mitigate tho 

' See some very remarkaljle severity of war chiefly upon the 

passages in Grotius. De Jure Bell, vri tings and exampksottlioPagnns. 

lib. iii. «ip. 4, 8 19. Thelimits of theright oftoaquerorfl 

* These mitigations are fuHj and the just onuses of war are dis- 

ounmeiated by Ajala, Be Jure tt enssed by Cicero, De Qffic lib i 
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The changes Christianity effected in the rights of war 
were very importajit, and they may, I think, be comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it suppressed the 
gladiatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of captives 
from a bloody death. In the next place, it steadily discou- 
ri^ed the pi-actice of enslaving prisoners, ransomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contributions, and by slow and 
insensible giudations proceeded on its path of mercy till it 
became a recognised principle of international law, that no 
Christian prisoners should be reduced to slavery.' In the 
third place, it liad a more indii-ect but very powerful influ- 
ence by the creation of a new warlite ideal. The ideal 
knight of the Crusades and of chivalry, uniting all the foi'ce 
and fire of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender- 
ness and humility of the Christian saint, npi'ang from the 
conjunction of the two streams of religious and of military 



' In Englniid the change seems Conquest, to), i. pp. 33-34, Chris- 
to have immediately followed cod- tiane who aasistoil infidels in wars 
version. ' The evangelical precepts were ^mo /ado eicommunieated, 
of poacfl and lovu,' nays a vary and might therefore bo enslaved, 
learned historiiin, ' did not put an but all others vere iice from sla- 
end to war, thaydidnot pntanend vocj. 'Et quijem inter Chris- 
to ag^sslve canqusBts, bnt they tianos laudabili et antiqna coasue- 
distinctly hnmaaised tlie vaj in tndine introductum est, nt capti 
which war was carried on. Prom hinoinde, utcunquBJDstobeIlo,Don 
tbis time forth the nevei^endiiig flerent secvj, sed ILberi secvarentur 
irais with the Welsh cease to ba donee solvant prceium redoraptio- 
wars of extermination. The nis.'— Ayala, lib. i. cap. 5. 'This 
heiithen English had been satisfied rule, at least,' says Qrotius, 
with nothing short of the destme- ' (though but a smaU matter) the 
tionandeipnlnionof theirenemies; reverenee for the Christian law 
the Christian En^ish thought it has enforced, which Socrates raint/ 
enough to reduce them to political songht to hare established among 
bubjeotion. . . . The Christian the Greeks.' The Mohammedans 
Welsh could now sit down as sub- also made it a rule not to enslave 
jeets of the Cliristian Saion. The their co-raligionists.— Qrotius, lie 
Welshman was acknowledged as a Jure, iij. 7, § 9. Fugaa and bar- 
man and a citizen, and was put barian prisoners were, however, 
onder the protection of the law.'^ — sold as slaves (especially by the 
Freeman's Hist, of the Sorimti Spaniards) till very recently. 
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fixiliug; and althouyli tliia ideal, like all otliers, was a ci-ea- 
Uon of tiie imagination not ofti'n perfectly realised in 
life, yet it remauied tlie tyjio axui model of ivai'like excel- 
leuce, to wliich many generations asph-ed ; and its softening 
influence may even now be largely traced in tlie character of 
tlie modern gentleman. 

Together with the gradual fusion of the militai^ spirit 
with Ciiristiauity, we may dimly descry, in the periotl befoi-e 
Charlemagne, the trat st^^s of that consecration of secular 
rank which at a later period, in the funns of chivalry, the 
divine right of kings, and the reverence for aristocracies, 
played so large a part both in moral and in political history, 

"We have already seen that the course of events in tiic 
Eoman Empire had been towards ^c continual aggrandise- 
ment of the imperial i>ower. The representiitivo despotism 
of Ai^uirtus was at last succeeded by tlie orientiiJ despotism 
of Diocletiim. The senate sank into a powerless atssembly of 
impci'ia] nominees, and the spii-it of Eoman freedom wholly 
perished with the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would pi-obably be a needless i-efiiiement to seek any 
deeper causes for this change than may be found in the oi-di- 
naiy principles of hnman nature. Desjwtism is the normal 
and Intimate government of an early society in which 
knowledge has not yet developed the powei's of the people ; 
but when it is introduced into a civilised community, it is of 
the nature of a disease, and a disease which, unless it be 
checked, has a continual tendency to spread. When free 
nations abdicate their political functions, they gradually lose 
both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political talent 
and ambition, having no sphere for fiction, steadily decay, 
and sei-vile, enei-vating, and vicious habits propoi-tionately 
increasa Nations are organic beings in a constant process 
of espansion or decay, and whei'e they do not exhibit a pro- 
gress of liberty they usually exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can haitUy be assorted that CTiristianity had much in- 
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fluence upon this change. By nccoleiatmg in sonie def;iee 
that withdrawal of the vii-tuoua eiicigies of the people from 
the sphere of governmeiit which hwl long been, m f iocp-iS it 
prevented the great improvement of moials, which it un 
doubtedly effected, from appearing perceptiUy m pul lie 
aflaira. It taught a doctiine of jiassive obetUence which its 
disciplea nobly observed in the ■worst peiioda of persecitioa 
On the other hand, the ChristiiuLS emphat».alJy repudnted 
the ascription of Diviiie honours to the sovereign and thev 
assorted with heroic constancy their independent woi-ship m 
defiance of the law. After the time of Constantme, however, 
their zeal became far less pure, and sectarian interests wholly 
governed tlieir principles. Much misapplied learning ha*! 
been employed in endeavouring to extract from the Fathere 
a consistent doctrine concerning the relationa of subjects 
to their sovereigns ; but every impartial observer may 
discover that the juinciple upon which they acted was ex- 
ceedingly simple. "When a sovereign was sufficiently or- 
thodox in Ilia opinions, and sufficiently zealous in. patronising 
the Church and in persecuting the heretics, he was extolled 
as an angel. When his policy was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a dtemoa. The estimate which Gi'^oty 
of Tours has given of the chaiucter of Clovis, tliough far 
moi-e franlt, is not a more stiating instance of moral perver- 
sion than the fulsome and indeed blasphemous adulation 
which Eusebius ])oured upon Conatantine — a sovereign whoso 
character was at all times of the most mingled description, 
and who, shortly after his conversion, put to a violent death 
his son, hia nephew, and his wife. If we were to estimate 
the attitude of ecclesiastics to sovereigns by the language of 
Eusebius, we should suppose that they ascribed to them a 
direct Divine inspiration, and exalted the Imperial dignity 
to an extent that was before unknown.' But when Julian 



■ TliochBBicterofConstaatine, Lectures im tk<: Eadcm Chii- 
«nd the oBtimate of it in Eusebius, (Lcct. vi.). 
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mounted the throne, the whole aspect of the Chureh was 
changed. This great and virtiioua, though misguidod sove- 
reign, whose private Jife waa a model of pwiity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and fiiendshipa of a philo- 
sophic life, and who proclaimed aiid, with very alight excep- 
tions, fwted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all Hie vocabulary of in- 
vective was in consequence hahitually lavished upon him. 
Ecclesiastics and laymea combined in insulting him, and 
when, after a hrief but glorious reign of less than two years, 
he mot an honourable ileath on the battle-field, neither the 
disaster that had bdaJlen the Roman arms, nor the present 
dangers of the ai-my, nor the heroic courage which the fallen 
emperor had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faithful friends, could shame tlie 
Christian, community into the decency of silence. A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Chiistians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to celebrate 
with rejoiciug the death which their emperor had met in 
fighting against the enemies of his country.' A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Chui'ch,^ 
and St. Gregoij Nazianzen devoted his eloquence to immor- 
talising it. His brother had at one time been a high official 
in the Empire, and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian ; hut that emperor not only did not remove 
him from bis post, but even honoured him with his warm 
friendship.* The body of Julian had been laid but a short 
time in the giuve, when St. Gregory delivered two fierce 
invectives agaiust his memory, collected the grotesque 
calumnies that had been heaped upon his character, ex- 
jiressed a r^ret that his remains had not been flung after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled the hearera by an 

' Tlieodorct, jii. 23. 2™ partie. 

' Thoj are coilectod by Cha- ' Sea St. Grtgorj's oriitiun ud 

teanljriand, Etudes Aid, 2" disc. Cesairins. 
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empliafio aa&ertion of the tortures that were awaiting him in 
hdl Among the Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was 
hrougtt against the Christiana. It was said that Julian died 
by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own Christian 
soidiera. When we remember that be was at once an em- 
peror and a general, that he fell when bi-avely and confidently- 
leading his ai-my in the field, and in the critical moment of a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended, 
this charge, which Libanius has made, appears to involve as 
lai^e an amount of base treachery as any that can be cOn-' 
ceived. It was probably a perfectly groundless calumny; 
but the manner in which it was regarded among the 
Christiana is singularly characteristic. 'Libanius,' says 
one of the ecclesiastical historians, 'cleaily states that 
the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, pro- 
bably, was the truth. It is not unHiely that some of the 
soldiers who then served in the Eoman army might have 
conceiTed the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who exposed themselves to death in the cause of 
liberty, and fought in defence of their country, their families, 
and their fi-iends, and whose names are held in universal 
admiration. Still less is be deserving of blame who, for the 
sake of God and of religion, performed so bold a deed.' ' 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, that 
the complete subordination of all other principles to their 
theological interests, which charaoterised the ecclesiastics 
imder Julian, continued for many centuries. No language 
of invective was too extreme to be applied to a sovereign 
who opposed their interests. No language of adulation was too 
cxti-avagjnt for a sovereign who sustained them. Of all the 
emperors who di^raced the throne of Constantmople, the 
most odious and ferocious was probably Pbocas. An obscure 
centurion, he rose by a military revolt to the supreme power. 
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and tlitj EmpefOr Maurice, witli his family, full into his bands. 
He resolved to put the captive emperor to death ; but, fii'st of 
all, he ordered his five childven to be brought out and to 
be Biicceasivoly muidered before the eyes of their father, who 
bore the awfui sight with a fine mixture of aatitjiie hei'oi'im 
and of Chriatiaii piety, miirmmTiig, as eaeh cliild fell beneath 
the knifo of tlie aasassin, ' Thou art just, O Lord, and 
rightoous are Thy judgments,' and even interposing, lit the 
liist moment, to leveal the heroic fraud of tJie nurse who 
ilesircd to save hia youngest cliild by substituting for it her 
own, Eut Maurice— who hail been a weak and avaiicious 
rather than a vicious sovereign — had sliown himself jealous 
of the influence of the Pope, had forbidden the soldiers, 
during the extreme danger of their country, deserting their 
colours to enrol themselves as monks, and ha<l even encour- 
aged the pretensions of the Archbishop of Constantinople to 
the title of Universal Bishop ; and, in the eyes of the Eoinan 
priests, the recollection of those crimes was sufficient to 
excuse the most brutal of mui'ders. In two letters, full of 
passages from Scriptui-e, and replete mth fulsome and 
UasphemouB flattery, the Poite, St. Gregory the Great, wi-ote 
to congjatulate Phocas and his wife upon their triumph ; he 
called heaven and earth to ityoice over them ; he plaoed their 
images to be venerated in the Lateran, and he adroitly insina- 
ated that it was impossible that, with their well-known piety, 
they could fail to bo veiy iavoiirable to the See of Peter.' 

The eoui'se of events in relation to the monai'cliical powoi' 
was for some time diifei-eot in the East and the West. 
Conatantine had himself assumotl more of the pomp and 



' Ep.xm.aiSS. Ill tliG second Vestm TranquiUitas fpeL'iiililcr 

of thfso lottecB (which iaadilresJfed commendatnni. Sed (]ui acio quiii 

to Loonf ia), lia shjh : ' Rogare fo - omnipotentem Dentn diligitis, non 

nhiia dcbni iit occlpsiara. bea'i debeo petere quod spuute ex bum ;- 

Putri .^p(HltoU qiire mine usqiio nitiitevestrffi piatatis eihibetis.' 
gmribus insidiis liibiiravit, haberet 
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manner of an oriental aovereign than, any preceding emperor, 
and the court of Constantinople was soon characterised by an 
oxtravagauce of magnificence on the part of the monarch, and 
of adulation on the part of the subjects, which has probably 
never been exceeded.' The imperial power in the East 
overshadowed the ecclesiastical, and the priests, notwith- 
standing theii- fiei-ee outbreak during the iconoclastic 
controversy, and a few minor paroxysms of revolt, graditally 
sfauk into tbat contented subservience which haa nsually 
characterised the Eastern, Church. In the West, however, 
the Roman bishops were in a great degree indeiiendent of the 
sovereigns, and in some degree opposed to their interests. 
The tnuisfer of the imperial power to Constantinople, by 
leaving the P.onian bishops the chief personages in a city 
which long association an well as actual power rendei'ed the 
foremost in the world, was one of the gi-eat causes of the 
aggrandisement of the Papacy and the Arianism of many 
sovereigns ; the jealoasy which others exhibited of ecclesias- 
tical encroachments, and the hikewammess of a few in 
persecuting hei-etics, wei-e all causes of dissension. On the 
severance of the Empire, the Western Chiirch came in contact 
with rulers of another type. The barbarian kings were 
little more than military chiefe, elected for the most part by 
the people, surrounded by little or no special sanctity, and 
muintMning their precarious and very restricted authority by 
theii- courage or their skill. A few feebly imitated the pomp 
of the Eoman emperors, but their claims had no great 
weight with the world, Tlie aureole which the genius of 
Theodoric cast around his throne passed away upon his death, 
and the Arianism of that great sovereign sufficiently deban^d 
liira from the sympathies of the Church. In Gaul, under a 
few hold and unscrupulous men, the Merovingian djTiaaty 
emerged fi-om a host of iKitty kings, and consolidated the 

' See the giEiphic dosctiption in Gibtoo, ck liii. 
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whole countu mto one kingdom, but 4ltei a ahoit pfiiod it 
d^enerited the Lmgis hecame mere puppets m the hand vt 
the majois ot the pal-xce and thet* latter ^vho h ofhiP 
had become heieditaij, who ^^ele the diiefs of the greit 
landed jiropnetois and who had acquired b> their position 
a pergonal ascendancj o'v er Ihp st verei^s Ijecame the 
virtual mlera of the nition 

It was out of these somewhat unpromiaing conditioiia 
tiiat the mediteyal doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the genei-al reverence for rank, that forraed the essence of 
chivalry, were slowly evolved. Political and mora! causes 
conspired in producing them. The chief political causes— 
which are well known^may he summed up in a few words. 

When Leo tlie Isauiian attempted, in the eighth century, 
to repress the worship of images, the resistance which he met 
at. Constantinople, tliough violent, was speedily allayed ; hut 
the Pope, assuming a far highei- position than any Byzantine 
ec-cleaiastic could attain, holdly excommunicated the emjieror, 
and led ft revolt against his authority, which resulted in the 
viitual independence of Italy. His position was at thistim.e 
singularly grand. He represented a rol^iona cause to which 
the great mass of the Chrintiau world were passionately 
iittiiched. He was venerated as the emancipator of Italy. 
He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a moderation 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected. He presided, at 
the same time, over a vast monastic organisation, which 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated his authority 
among many barbarous nations, and, by its special attachment 
to the Papacy, as distinguished fi-om the Episcopacy, contri- 
buted very much to transfonn Christianity into a spiritual 
despotism. One great dai^r, however, still menaced Jus 
power. The bai'barous Lombards were continually invading 
iiis teiTitory, and threatening the independence of Eome. 
The Lombard monarch, Luitprand, had quailed in the veiy 
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hour of hia triumph before the menace of eternal torture; 
but his successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed aa though the Papal city must have inevitably 
succumbed before hia arms. 

Ill their complete mDitary impotence, the Popes looked 
abroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally turned 
to the Franks, whose martial tastes ajid triumphs were 
, universally renowned. Charles Martel, tiiough simply a 
mayor of the palace, had saved Europe from the Mohamme- 
dans, and the Pope expected that he would unsheath his 
sword for the defence of the Vatican, Charles, however, was 
deaf to all entreaties ; and, although he had done more than 
any ruler since Constantine for the Church, his attention 
seems to have been engi'ossed by the interests of his own 
country, and he was much alienated from the sympathies of 
the clergy. An ancient l^nd tells how a saint saw his soul 
earned by demons into hell, because he had secularised 
Church pioperty, and a more modem historian' has ascribed 
his death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope. His 
son, Pepin, however, actuated piwbably in different degrees 
by personal ambition, a desire for military adventure, and 
religious zeal, listened readily to the prayer of the Pope, and 
a compact was entered into between the parties, which proved 
one of the most important events in history. Pepin agreed 
to secui-e the Pope from the danger by which he was 
threatened. The Pope agreed to give his religious sanction 
to the ambition of Pepin, who designed to depose the 
Merovingian dynasty, and to become in name, as he was 
already in fact, the sovereign of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for me to i-ecount at length the details 
of these negotiations, which are described by many historians. 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
observed. Pepin made two expeditions to Italy, and com- 

' BaioiiiuB. 
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pletely shattereil tiie power of the Lombarda, wi-esting from 
them the rich exfti'chat* of Eavenna, which he ceded to the 
Pope, who still retained hie nominal .allegiance to the 
Byzantine emperor, but who became, by this donation, for 
the first time avowedly an independent tempoi-al prince. 
On the other hand, the deposition of Childeric was peaceably 
effected; the last of the Merovingians was immured in a 
monastery, and the Carlovingian dynasty ascended the thiwne 
under the special benediction of the Pope, who perfoi'med on 
the occasion the cei'Cmony of consecration, which had not 
in'cviously becffl in general use,' placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and delivered a solemn 
.anathema against all who should rebel against the new king 
or s^ainst his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events was probably not 
fully realised by any of the jjarties concerned in them. It 
was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been fi'eed {rovi a 
pressing danger, and had acquii'ed a gi-eat accesdon of 
temporal powei', ajid also that a new dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under cii-cumstances that were singularly favom'able 
and imposing. But, mucb more impoi'tant than these facts 
was the permanent conseci'ation of the royal authority that 
had been effecteil. The Pope had auccessfully asserted his 
power of deixising and elevating kings, and had thus acquu-ed 
a. position which infiueaced the whole subsequent com'se of 
European history. The monarch, if he had beconie in some 
degree subservient to the priest, had become in a gi-eat 
degree independent of his people ; the IHvine oiigin of his 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctity 
Muii-ounded him which immeasurably aggrandised his power. 
Tlie ascription, by the Pagaiis, of divinity to kings had had 
no appreciable effect in increasing their authority or restrain- 
ing the liniita of criticism or of rebellion. The ascription of 
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a Divine right to kings, independent of the wishes of the 
people, lias been one of the most endiu'ing and most potent of 
superstitions, and it has even now not wholly vanished from 
the world.' 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely or 
never this profound inflnence, unless they have heen preceded 
and prepared by other agencies. The first predisposing 
ciniae of the ready reception of the doctrine of the Divine 
cbai'acter of authority, may prohably be found in the \iTO- 
minence of the monastic system. I have already ohsex'ved 
that this system represents in its extreme form that exalt- 
ation of the virtues of humility and of obedience which 
HO broadly distinguishes the Christian from the Pagan type 
of esceilence, I have also noticed tliat, owing to the con- 
currence of many caiises, it had acquii-ed such dimensions 
nud inftuence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
world. Controlling or monopolising all education aiid 
literature, furnishing most of the legislatoi-s and many of the 
statesmen of the age, attracting to themselves aU moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual abOity, the monks soon left 
their impress on the character of nations. Habits of 
obedience and dispositions of humility were diffused, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natural disposition to observe traditional customs. In tbis 

■ There are some good remarks thee thou listenest to us ; but if it 

upon the way in which, among the please thee not, who ia to condemn 

free Franks, the bishopstaught tho thee save He who has proclajmetl 

doty of paaaive obedience, in Him.self Justice.' — Greg. Tur. 

Mably, .(Ms. siir rSistoire de v. 19. On tbe other hand, 

fVdMee, lirrei. ch. iii, Gregory of Hincmar, Archbishop of Kheima, 

Touce, in his address to Chilperie, strongly aseerted the obligation of 

had said ; ' If any of ns, king, tings to observe the law, und de- 

transgtoss the bonndaries of jus- nounced as diabolical the doctrine 

tioe, thou art at hand to correct that thoy are subject to none but 

us; huf if thon shouldest exceed God. {Allen, On the Roi/al I're- 

them, -who is to condemn thea? TOja(it«(1849), pp. 17i-r72.) 
Wo address thee, and if it pleaae 
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, tone of feeling was gradually formed that assimi- 
lated with fclie iJoiiarchical and ai'lstocratica! institutious of 
feudalism, whicli flourished chiefly because they correspomled 
with the moral feelings of the time. 

In the next pla,ee, a series of social and jwHtical causes 
diminished the personal independence for which the bar- 
baa'ians had been noted. The king had at firat been, not the 
aovei'eign of a country, but the chief of a tribe.' Gradually, 
however, with more settled habits, the sovereignty assumed a 
tenitoi'ial character, and we may soon discover the rudiments 
of a tcnitorial aristocracy. The kings gave their leading 
chicfe portions of conquered land or of the royal domains, 
under the name of benefices. The obligation of niilitai7 
service was attached to these benefices, and by slow and 
peihaps insensible stages, each of which has been the subject 
of fierce controversy, they were made in^evocable, and 
ultimately hereditaiy. While society was still disoi'ganised, 
small landlords purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
some imiwrtant chief, by surrendering their estates, which 
they received hack as tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent, or of military sei-vice. Otlia-s, without 
mating such surrender, placed themselves imder the care of 
a neighbouring loi-d, and offered, in i-etum, hom^e or mili- 
tary aid. At the same time, through causes to which I have 
already adverted, the ixee peasants for the most part sank 
into serfs, subject to and protected by the landowners. In 
this manner a hierarchy of rauljs was gradually formed, of 
which the sovereign was the ai)ex and the serf the basis. 
The complete legal oi^anisation of this hierarchy belongs to 

' TheesaetdegreeoftliBantho- VHisl. de France (}at. &); Gnizot'a 

rity of tlio liarbiitiaiitiiigs,andthe Hiet, de la Cwilisatioa ; Mablj, 

diftucent atnges liy which theit Obsa-v.mr V Hiel.de France -jTiee- 

powoT was increased, are matters man's Hint, of the Xonaan Con- 

of great controversj'. Tho reader qaeai, vol, i. 
may consult Thierry's LeUres eiir 
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the period of feudalism, whicli ia not withm the scope of the 
present vohime ; but the chief elements of feudalism existed 
before Charlem^ne, and the moi'al results flowing from them 
may be already discerned. Each rank, except the very 
highest, was continually brought into contact with a superior, 
and a feeling of constant dependence and subordination was 
accordingly fostered. To the serf, who depended for all 
things upon the neighbouring noble, to the noble, who held 
all his dignities on the condition of frequent military service 
under his sovereign, the idea of secular rank became indis- 
soliibly connected with that of supreme greatness. 

It will appear evident, from the forgoing observations, 
that in the period before Charlemagne the moral and poli- 
tical causes were already in action, which at a much later 
period produced the oiganiaation of chivalry — au oi^anisa- 
tion which was founded on the combination and the gloiifi- 
cation of secular rank and military prowess. But, in order 
that the tendencies I have described should acquire their full 
force, it was necessary that they should be represented or 
illustrated in some great personage, who, by the splendour 
and the beauty of his career, could fascinate the imaginations 
of men. It is much easier to govern great masses of men 
through their imagination than through theii' reason. Moral 
principles rarely act powerfully upon the worid, except by 
way of example or ideals. When the coui'se of events has 
been to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or military spuit, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier will arise, who will con- 
centrate in one dazzling focus the blind tendencies of his 
time, kindle the enthusiasm and fiiscinate the imagination of 
the people. But for the prevailing tendency, the great man 
would not have arisen, or would not have exercised his great 
influence. But for the great man, whose career appealed 
vividly to the imagination, the prevailing tendency would 
never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure appeai'od in Charlemagne, whose 
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colossal form towers with a majestic gi'andeur both in Listoi-y 
and in romance. Of all the great rulers of men, tliere has 
pi-obably been no other who was so truly many-sided, whose 
iiiflueuce pervaded so completely all the religious, intellectual, 
and political modes of thought existing in his tim.e. Eising 
in one of the darkest periods of European history, this gi-eat 
emperor resuscitated, with a brief bat dazzling splendour, the 
faded glories of the Em.pii'e of the West, conducted, for tlie 
most jjart in person, numerovis expeditious against the bar- 
barous nations around him, pi-omulgatod a vast system of 
legislation, reformed the discipline of every oi-der of the 
Church, and reduced all classes of the clergy to subsei'^ionce 
to his will, while, by legalising tithes, he greatly inci-eused 
their material prosperity. He at the same time contributed, 
in a measure, to check the intellectual decadence by founding 
schools and libraries, and drawing around him all the scat- 
tered learning of Eui'ope. He i-efoiined the coinage, extended 
commerce, influenced religious controversies, and convoked 
great li^slative assemblies, which ultimately contributed 
largely to the organisation of feudalism. In all these 
sphei'es the traces of his vast, organisiug, and fiir-seeing 
genius may be detected, and the influence which he exercised 
over the imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which he is the hero. In the preceding ages the 
supreme ideal had been the ascetic. When the popular 
ima^nation embodied in legends its conception of humanity 
in its noblest and most attractive form, it instinctively 
painted some hermit-saint of many penances and many 
mimcles. In the Bomauces of Charlemagne and of Arthur 
we may trace the dawning of a new type of gi'eatness. The 
hero of the imagination of Em-ope was no longer a hermit, 
but a king, a warrior, a kmght. The long train of influences 
I have reviewed, eidminating in Charlemagne, h^id done 
then' work. The age of the ascetics began to fade. The age 
of the crusades and of chivalry succeeded it. 
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It is curious to observe the manner in which, under the 
influence of the ]jrevailing tendency, the career of Charle- 
magne was transfignred by tlie popular imagination. His 
military enterprises iiad been chiefly directed against the 
Saxons, against whom he had made not less than thii-ty-two 
expeditions. With the Mohammedans he had but little 
contact. It was Charles Martel, not his grandson, who, by 
the great battle of Poitiei-s, had checked their career. Oharle- 
m^ue made, in person, but a single expedition against them 
in Spain, and that expedition was on a small scale, and wiis 
disastrous in its issue. But in the Carlovingian romances, 
which arose at a time when the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
was permeating Chiistendom, events were repi'esented in a 
wholly different light. Charles Maiial has no place among 
tlie idea! combatants of the Church. He had appeared too 
early, his figure was not sufficiently great to fascinate the 
popular imagination, and by confiscating ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and refusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards, 
he had fallen under the ban of the clergy. Charlemagne, on 
the otiier hand, was represented as the first and gi'eatest of 
the crusaders. His wars with the Saxons were scarcely 
noticed. His whole life was said to have been spent in 
heroic a,nd triumphant combats with the followers of 
Mohammed.' Among the achievements attributed to him was 
an expedition to rescue Nismes and Carcassonne from their 
grasp, which was, in fiu^t, a dim ti'adition of the victories of 
Charles Martel.^ He is even said to have carried his vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Palestine, and he is the hero 
of what aj« probably the three earliest extant romapces of 
the Crusades.' In fiction, as in history, his reign forms the 

' Fauriel, Hht. de la Vaesie pref. p. iiiv. TliesB roraimKPB 

fTOOea^alc, tume ii, p. 362. were neeoiidls of his espedztions to 

' Ibid, p. 258. Spain, to Languoduc, and to Piiles- 

' Le Grand D'AiisBj,P(iiiia«a. tine. 
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great landmark separating the early period of the middle 
ages from the age of military Christianity. 

On the vei^ of tliis great change I draw this liiatory to 
ft close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the rise and. fall of 
many types of character, and of many forma of enthusiasm. 
We have seen the influence of universal empire expanding, 
and the influence of Greek civilisation intensifying, the 
sympathies of Europe. We have surveyed the successive 
progi'ess of Stoicism, Piatonism, and Egyptian philosophies, 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of society. 
We have traced the course of prt^press or retrogression in 
many fields of social, political, and legislative life, have 
watched the cradle of European Christianity, examined the 
causes of its triumph, the difficidties it encountered, and the 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
manMnd. We have also pursued step by step the mournful 
history of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intolerance, 
the various transfonnations it produced or underwent when 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inundated 
the civilisations of Europe. It remains for me, before con- 
cluding this work, to investigate one class of subjects to 
which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted— to examine the 
effects of the changes I have described upon the character 
and position of woman, and upon the gi-ave moral questions 
ooncerning the relations of the sexes. 
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CHAPTEE. V. 

THE poamoN OP WOMEN. 



Is tlie long series of moral reyolntiona that have been 
described in the foi-egoicg chapters, 1 have more than once 
had occasion to refer to the position that was assigned to 
woman in the community, and to the virtues and vices that 
spring directly from the relations of the sexes. I have not, 
however, as yet discussed these questions with a fulness at 
all coi-responding to their historical importance, and I pro- 
pose, in conseqiience, before concludii^ this volume, to devote 
a few pages to their examination. Of all the many questions 
that are treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is prohably none which it 
is so difficult to treat with cleai-ness and impartiality, and at 
the same time without exciting any scandal or offence. 
The complexity of tho problem, arising from the very lai^ 
place which exceptional inatitutioDS or circumstances, and 
especially the influence of climate and race, liave had on the 
chastity of nations, I have aheady noticed, and the extreme 
delicacy of tho matters with which this branch of etliics 
is connected must be palpable to all. The first duty of an 
historian, however, is to truth; and it is absolutely impossible 
to present a trvie picture of the moral condition of different 
ages, and to form a true estimate of the moral effects of 
different religions, without adverting to the department of 
moiala, wMch has exhibited most change, and has probably 
exercised most influence. 
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It is natural that, in the peiiod when men are still i)Orfect 
barbarians, when their habits of life ave still nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase, being their sole pnrKuits, the 
qiialities that are required in these form their chief measure 
of eKcelleiice, the infeiiority of women to men should be 
regarded as undoubted, and their position shonlJ be oxti-emely 
degraded. In all thosB qualities which are then most prized, 
women are indisputably inferior. The social qualities in 
which they are oapeeially fitted to excel have no sphere for 
their display. The ascendancy of beauty is very faint, anil, 
even if it wei'C otherwise, few traces of female beauty could 
survive the hai-dships of the savi^ life. Woman is lookeil 
upon merely as the slave of man, and as the minister to 
his passions. In the first capacity, her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second capacity, she ia 
exposed to all the violent revulsions of feeluig that follow, 
amoug rude men, the gratification of the animal paiisions. 

Even in this early st^e, however, we may trace some 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are destined at a 
later period to expand. The institution of mai-riage exists. 
The value of chastity is commonly in some d^-ee felt, and 
appears in the indignation which is displayed against the 
adulterer. The duty of resti-aining the passions is largely 
recognised in the female, though the males are only re. 
stricted by the prohibition of adultery. 

The first two steps which are taken towards the elevation 
of womaji are probably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
biisis of monogamy. In the earliest peiiods of civilisation, the 
maniage contract was arranged between the brid^-oom. and 
the father of the bride, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the ibrmei' to the latter. This sum, which 
ia known in the laws of the barbarians as the ' miuidiiim,' ' 
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was in fa«t » payment to the father for the cession of his 
daughter, who thus became the bought slave of hei' husljand. 
It is one of the m<rat remarkable features of the ancient laws 
of India, that they forbade this gift, on the ground that the 
parent should not soil Ids child ; ' but there can be little 
doubt that this aaie was at one time the ordinary type of 
marriage. In the Jewish writings we find Jacob purchasing 
Leah and Itachel by certian sei-vices to their father; and 
this custom, which seems to have been at one time 
genei'al in Judea,'* appears in the age of Homer to have 
been geneiul in Greece. At an early period, however, of 
Greek history, the purchase-money was replaced by the 
dowry, or sum of money paid by the father of tho bride for 
the use of his daughter;^ and this, although it passed into the 
hands of the husband, contributed to elevate the wife, in the 
first plaee, by the dignity it gave her, and, in the next place, 
by special laws, which both in Greece and Eome secured it 
to her in nioat cases of separation.* The wife thiis possessed 
a guarantee against ill-usage by her husband. She ceased to 
be his slave, and became in some degree a conti'acting party. 



' Legouve, Hisloire niorali: dea (iowry from Icarus, her fat.lier. 

Femmes, pp. 95-98. M. Michelet, in one of those faiici- 

' Gen. ixis., ixiiv. 12; Dent, ful boots which he has rticentlj 

xiii. 2fl ; I Sum. sviii. 25. pablifihed, maintains a yiew of the 

' Tlie history of dowries is object of the IBi'n which I do not 

briefly noticed, lij &rote, Hist, of remember to have seen elflewhere, 

Greece, \o\.. ii. pp. 11U-I13; and and -which! do not believe. He 

more fiiUy by Lord Kames, in the snya : ' Ce prix n'est point nn achat 

admirable chiipter ' On the Pro- do la femme, maia niie indemnity 

greEs of the Female Sex,' in his qui di^dommage la, famille dn pira 

Skelches^of the History of Man, a p)ur lea eiifants ftitnrs, qui ne 

book less read than it deserves to profitecont pas a cetle famille mais 

be. M. LegonvS has also devoted a celle od la femroe va entrer.' — 

a chapter to it in his Hist, morale La Femme, p. 166. 
(to B'emmei. See, too, Legeniice, ' In Eome, when the separation 

Traitb de COpinioii, tome ii, pp. was due to the misconcJuet of the 

32a-330, Wa find traces of the wife, the dowry belonged to lior 

dowry, as well as of tlie ES™, in hnsban'l. 
Iloiner. Penelope had received a 
34 
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Among tlie eatly Germans, a different and veiy remarkable 
custom OKbted. The bride did not bring any dowry to hev 
husband, nor did the bridegroom give anything to the father 
of the bride ; but he gave his gift to the bride herself, on the 
morning after tlie first night of maiTii^, and this, which 
was caUed the ' Morgengab,' or moiiiiag gift, was the origia 
of the jointure.' 

Still moi-e important than the foi-egcang was the institu- 
tion of monogamy, by which, from its earliest days, the Greek 
civilisation proclaimed its supeiiority to the Asiatic civilisa- 
tions that had preceded it. We may regard monogamy 
either in the light of our intuitive moml sentiment on the 
subject of pmity, or in the light of the intei'esta of society. 
In its Oriental or polygamous stage, inan-i^e is regarded 
almost exclusively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratification of 
the ^Missions; while in European maii-i^es the mutual 
attachment and respect of the contracting parties, the forma- 
tion of a household, and the long traia of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have all their distinguished 
pla«e among the motive of the contract, and the lower 
element has comparatively little prominence. In this way it 
may be intelligibly said, without any reference to iitilitarian 
considerations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. Tlie utilitai'ian arguments in its defence ai'O also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in three 
sentences. Nature, by making tie namber of males and 
females nearly equal, indicates it as natui'al. In no other 
foiia of mai'riage can the government of the family, wliich ia 
one of the chief enda of marriage, be so happily sustained, 

' ' Dotem nfin nior marito sod tliut no LongoJwjrd ^liould give 

uxori maritus offert.' — Tae. Germ, more than one-fourtli of his sub. 

xriii. On the Morgengab, see stance as a MoF^nga.b. In Glre- 

Ciinciani, Leges Earharoriim (Vo- gory of Tours (is. 20) wo bsive an 

notiis, 1781), vol. i. pp. 102-104; esample of tho gift of some cities 

li. pp. 230-d31. lluratori, ^Ji(ici, as a Morgengab. 
Ital. diss. XX. Lailpi.iud enacted 
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and in no otlier does woman assnmo the position of the etiual 
of man. 

MoiM^amy was the general system in Gi-eece, though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary deviations 
into the earlier system, after some gi-eat disastei's, when an 
increase of population was ardently desired.' A broad line 
must, however, be drawn between the legendaiy or poetical 
period, as reflected m Homer and pei-pettiated in the trage- 
dians, and the later historical period. It is one of the 
most remarl^ble, and to some wnters one of the most 
perplexing, fai-ti in the moial history of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period ■women had undoubtedly the h^hest 
place, and thpji tjpe exhibited the highest perfection. Moral 
ideas, in a thousand forms, have been sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation ; bitt it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female excellence which 
are contained in the Greek poems, while they are among the 
earliest, are also among the most perfect in the literature of 
mankind. The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
the long revolving years the return of her storm-tossed 
husband, who looked forward to her as to the crown of all 
his labours ; the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might live; the filial piety of Antigone; 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxena; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath the father who had condemned her; the 
joyous, modest, and loving Nausicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey— all these 
are pictures of perennial beauty, which Rome and Christen- 
dom, chivalry and modem civilisation, have neither eclipsed 
nor transcended. Vh-gin modesty and conjugal fidelity, the 

' See.onthis point, Aul. GtUiiis, Noct. All. xv. 20. Euripides in 
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gi'aces as well as the virtues of the most perfect womanhood, 
liave iievei' been more exquisitely poivrtrayed. The female 
figures stand out in the canvas almost as prominently as the 
male ones, and are surrounded by an almost equal reverence. 
The whole history of the Si^e of Troy is a history of the 
eat,istrophcs that followed a violation of the nuptial tie. 
Yet, at the same time^ the position of women was in some 
iispects a degraded one. The custom of purchase-money 
given to the fatlier of tlie bride was general. The husbands 
appear to have indulged largely, and with little or no censure, 
in concubines.' Female captives of the highest rank were 
treated with great harshness. The inferiority of women to 
men was sti-ongly assei-ted, and it was illustrated and de- 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that the 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate part in the production of their 
chOdren.* The woman Pandora was said to have been tlie 
author of all human ills. 

In the liistoi-ical i^ of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some respects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had nndei-gone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuous women lived a life of perfect seclusion. The fore- 
most and most dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was the 

' Aristotle said tliat Iloincr iiccepting it, and argnlng f rum it, 

never gives a concubine to Jleue- that a, father ihoulii be mote loved 

Iftus, in onipr t ' f m t h' th m th M Le ' j 

Tespert for Helen th gh f Is th t wh th m, 1 1 ml 

(Atkenaitis, liii. 8.) d h f m 1 f th ar 

' .Siichvluaha p til un d th tj-p f Ih f m 1 

notion into tho m ll f Apoll Uy pred m t th ff 

in a speeeh in the £ m de It p g 8 Le H t or I 

has, however, boe y sily d F jp 216- 28 Fiiat I 

diffuseiJ, Hnd may 1 f d d C lunge L Cl t i pp 

inilifln, Greet, E m , and 80 40 d 1 t ij 

Chfistiiin -nritera. M. Legouve, Bosirell, in Croker's edition of 

who bus devoted a very enriona Boaweira Life of Jnhitson (18*7), 

chapter to the subject, quotes a p. 472. 
paesage from St. Thomca Aquinas, 
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courtesan, while, among the men, the latitude accorded by 
public opinion was almost unreatricted. 

The fa«ts in moral history, which it ia at once most 
important and moat difficult to appreciate, are what may be 
called the facte of feeling. It is much easier to show wJiat 
men did or taught than to realise the state of mind that ren- 
dei-ed possible such actions or teaching ; and in the case before 
us we have to deal with a condition of feeling so extiemely 
remote from that of our own day, that the difficulty is pi-e- 
ominently great. Very sensual, and at the same time very 
brilliant societies, have indeed repeatedly existed, and the 
histories of both France and Italy afford many examples of 
an aitjstic and intellectual enthusiasm encircling those who 
were morally most frail ; but the peculiarity of Greek sen- 
suality is, that it grew up, for the most part, uncensured, 
and indeed even encouraged, under the eyes of some of the 
most illustrious of moralists. If we can imagine Ninon de 
I'EncIos at a time when the rank and splendour of Parisian 
society thronged her drawing-iooms, reckoning a Bossuet 
or a Fenelon among her foUowera— if we cam imagine thpse 
prelates publicly advising her about the duties of her pi-o- 
fession, and tlie means of attaching the affections of her 
lovers — we shall have conceived a relation scarcely moi-o 
sti'ange than that which existed between Socrates and the 
courtesan Theodota. 

In oi-der to reconstruct, as far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of the Greek moralists, it will be necessary ia the 
first place to say a few words concerning one of the most 
delicate, but at the same time most important, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist have to deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, tliat 
concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ' the original sin ' 
of human nature ; and it must be owned that the progress of 
knowledge, which is usually estremely opposed to the ascetic 
theory of life, concurs with the theological view, in showing 
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the natural force of this appetite to be far greater than the 
well-being of man i-equirea. The writings of Malthiia hitvo 
provetl, what tlie Greek moralists appear in a conadei'able 
degree to have seen, that its normal and temperate ^ercise 
io the form of mari'iage, would produce, if univei'sal, tJie 
utmost calamities to the world, and that, while nature seems 
in the most unequivocal manner to urge the human I'ace to 
eai'ly maiiiages, the first couditioQ of an advancing civilisiir 
tion in poi>uIous countries is to i-eatrain or diminish them. 
In no highly civilised society is marriage general on the first 
development of the passions, and the continual tendency of 
increasing knowledge is to I'ender such marriages more rare. 
It is also an undoubted truth that, however much moi-alists 
may enforce the obligation of estra-matrimouial purity, this 
obligation has never been even approximately i-^anled ; and 
ill all nations, ages, and religions a vast mass of ii'regular 
indulgence has appeared, which has pi-obably contributed 
moi* than any otlior single cause to the misery and the degra- 
dation of man. 

Thei-e are two ends which a moralist, in dealing with tliia 
fjiieation, will specially regai-d— the natuixJ duty of every 
mjii; doing something for the support of the child he has 
called into existence, and the presei-vation of the domestic 
circle imassailed and unpolluted. The family ia the centre 
and the archetype of the State, and the happiness and good- 
ness of society are always iu a very great degree dependent 
upon the purity of domestic life. The es-sentially exclusive 
nature of marital affection, and the natural desire of every 
man to he ceiiain of the paternity of the child he supports, 
render the incursions of irregular passions within the domestic 
circle a cause of extreme suffering. Yet it would appear as 
if tlie excessive force of these passions would render such 
incm'sions both frequent and inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, there has aiiscn in society a 
figure which is certainly the most moHmfiil, and in some 
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respects the most awful, iijjon which the eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose veiy name is a shame 
to speak ; who counterfeits ^vith a cold heai-t the transpoilis 
of affection, and suhmits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust ; who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abject 
wretchedness and an early death, apjjears in every age as the 
perpetual symbol of the d^radation and the sinfulness of 
man. Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the most efBcient giiardifln of virtue. But for her, the un- 
challenged purity of countless happy homes would be 
polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their uatempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would 
have known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
one degraded and ignoble form are concenti'ated the jmssious 
that might have filled the world with shame. She remains, 
while ci-eedsandcivilisationsrise and fall, the etenuil priestess 
of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this imhappy beir^, and with all of her 
sex who have violated the law of chastity, the public opinion 
of most Christian countries pronounces a sentence of extreme 
severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations especially, a single 
fault of this kindissufficient, atleast in the upj)er and middle 
classes, to affix an indelible brand which no time, no virtues, 
no penitence can wholly efface. This sentence is probably, 
in the first instance, simply the expression of the religious 
feeling on the subiect, but it is also sometimes defended by 
powerful arguments drawn from the interests of society. It 
is said that the preservation of domestic purity is a matter of 
such transcendent importance that it is light that the most 
crushing penalties should be attached to an act which the 
imagination can easily transfigure, which l^al enactments 
can never efficiently contiol, and to wliich tlie most violent 
passions may prompt. It is said, too, that an anathema 
which drives into obscuiity all evidences of sensual passions 
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is peculiarly fitted to restrict their oi>eration ; for, more than 
any other passions, they are dejiendeiit on the imagination, 
■whidi is readily fired iiy the sight of evil. It is added, that 
the emphasis with which the vice is stigmatised produces a 
corresponding admiration for the opposite virtue, and that a, 
feeling of the most delicate and scrapuloua honour is thus 
foimetl among the female population, which not only pre- 
serves from gi'oes sin, but also dignifies and ennobles the 
whole character. 

In opposition to these views, sevei-ai considerations of 
mnoh weight have been urged. It is argued that, however 
persistently society may ignore this form of vice, it exists 
nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such invetei'ate and perverting forma as when 
it is shi-ouded in obscurity and veiled hy an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of unconBciousaess. The existence in England of 
cei-tainly not less than fifty thousand imliappy women,' sttnk 
in the veiy lowest depths of vie« and misery, shows suffi- 
ciently what an appalling amount of moi-al evil is festering 
uncontrolled, imdiscussed, and iinalleviated, undei- the fair 
Blu-faco of a decorous society. In tlie eyes of every physician, 
and indeed in the eyes of most continental writers who have 
ailverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, which is 
one of the most dreadful now existing among mankind, which 
communicates itself from the guilty husband to the innocent 
wife, and even transmits its taint to her offspring, and which 
the expei'ience of other nations conclusively proves may be 
vastly diminished, should be suffered to i-age unchecked 



' Dr. Vintrss, in -.i remnrkaUe in 1861, was 4D,37i>; ini-l tliis is 

piunplilet tLoudon, 18G7) 0" ifin certainly mocli below tlie putiro 

fieprcesfon ef PTButilntien, shows number. These, it will lis oli- 

fcom the police statistics Unit tha nerved, comprise only tho habitual, 

number of prostitutes known to profeasiouBl proBtilutos. 
the police in England and Wales, 
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becaiiae the Legisiature refuses to take official cogniaauoe of 
its existence, or proper sanitary measures for its repression,.' 
If the tenible censure which EnglL-ih public opinion passes 
upon every instance of female fi-ailtj in some degree dimi- 
nishes the number, it does not prevent such instances from 
being extremely numerous, and it immeasurably a^ravat«s 
the suffering they produce. Acts which in other European 
countries would excite only a slight and transient emotion, 
s]ipead in England, over a wide circle, all tlie bitterness of 
unmitigated anguish. Acta ■which naturally neither imply 
nor pi-oduce a total subversion of the moral feelir^, and 
which, LQ other countries, are often followed by happy, 
virtnons, and affectionate lives, in England almost invari- 
ably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly multiplied, 
and a vast proportion of those whose reputations and lives 
have been blasted by one momentary sin, are hurled into the 
al^s of habitual prostitution— a condition which, owing to 
the sentence of public opinion and the neglect of Jegislators, 
is in no other European country so hopelessly vicious or so 
irrevocable. " 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of life-long wi'etchedness are 
not always, perhaps not genei>ally, of those whose disposi- 
tions seem natiually incapable of viitue. The victims of 



' Some measurefl have recently copious eupplemtintary accounts, 

Iieentakeuinafewgarrisontowns. furnished by different doctors 

Tha niocttl eontiment of the com- in different countries, 
mnnily, it appuare, would be » Parent.DHoMtelet has given 

sliocked if LiraFpooI were treatod many Btaiistica, showing the Tcry 

on the HBjae principles as Ports- lai^ extent to which the French 

month. This very painful and Bjstam of supervision deters those 

revoltingjljut most important, Kub- who Were about to enter into 

ject has been treated with great prostitution, and reclaims those 

knowledge, impartiality, and who had entered into it. He and 

ability, by Parent -LuchStelet, Dr. Vintras concur in representing 

in his famous work. La FivsH- English prostitution as about the 

tuiion dava la inlle de ParU. most degraded, and at Che same 

The third edition contains very time the most irrevocable. 
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seduction are often led aside q«it« as much, liy the iU'dour of 
their affections, ojid by the vivacity of their intelligence, as 
by any vicious propensities.' Even in the lowest grades, the 
most dispassionate observers have detected remains of liigher 
feelings, which, in a different moml atmosphere, and under 
diffei-ent moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed.^ The statistics of piiDstitution show that a great 
proportion of those who have fallen into it have been im- 
pelled by the most extreme poverty, iu many instances 
veiling upon staa-vation.^ 

These opposing considerations, which I have veiy briefly 
indicated, and which I do not propose to discuss or to 



' Miss Mnlock, iQ hernmiable whom they are siiicefclv attached , 

Imt riithec feeble book, Ciilled A that they rarely fail to show in 

Woman'e Thoughts about Women, the hospitals a very real oen^ie of 

lina some good remacka on this ahame; and that many of them 

poiat (pp. 281-293), which are all entei^d into their mode ot life for 

lilt iDoro valunlile, BH the ftutlioresB tlio purpose of supporting i^ed 

liHS not the Mntest sympathy with piirents. One aneedoto !3 worth 

:my opinions coaceraing the char- giving ia the woniB of the nnthop 

iii'lGF und pofrition of women whioh ' Unm£ileeia n'entmnt jum^ia iIiili 

aro not stnctlj oonvenljonal. She leura salles sans oter Ifgeitmcut 

notices the cxpecieiice of Sunday sou cliapeau, par cette seulo poll 

school mistresses, that, of their tesse it sut tellement conqti<^nr 

pupils who are seduced, an ex- leur conflance qu'il lone £u»iail 

trfDicly large proportioo are 'of iiiro tout ce qu'il voulait.' This 

the very best, refined, intelligent, writer, I may obsarye, is not a 

trutlifijl, and affectionate.' romance writer or a theorist of any 

' Seethe very singular and prun- description. He is simply a phj- 

fal chapter in Pacent-Duehitelet, sician who describes the roanlts of 

railed 'Mcemrs et Habitudes des a very large official esperienee. 
Prostituees.' He observes that ' ' Parent-JJuohatelet atteste 

they are remarkable for dieir qua sur trols mille oreat'nrea pcr- 

timlness to one another in sickness dues trente cinq seulemant ayaient 

or in distress ; tliat they are not un etat qai pouvait les nonrrir, eb 

uTifrequently charitable to poor que quatorze cents ayaient kHi pre- 

peupla who do not belong to their eipities dans cette horrible riepar 

class ; tliat when one of them has la misfere. Une d'elles, quand elle 

a child, it becomes the oMect of s'y reaoint, n'avait paa mioig^ de- 

very general interestandaffijction; puis troia ioure.'— 5*gouyi, .ffist 

lliat most of them have lovers, tc jworaUdee Femmts, pp. 322-33B. 
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estimate, will I* sufficient to exhibit the magnitude of ihe 
problem. In the Greek civilisation, legislators and moralists 
endeavoured to meet it by the cordial recognition of two 
distinct ordera of womanhood ' — the wife, whose first dnty 
was fidelity to her husband ; the hetjcra, or mistress, who 
subsisted by her fugitive attachments. The wives of the 
Greets lived in almost absolute seclusion. They were 
usually married when very young. Their occupations were to 
weave, to spin, to embroider, to supeiintend the bowsehold, 
to care for their sick slaves. They lived in a special and 
retired pai-t of the house. The more wealthy seldom went 
abroad, and never except when accompanied by a female 
slave ; never attended the public spectacles ; received no 
male visitors except in the presence of thdr husbands, and 
had not even a seat at their own tables when male guests 
were there. Their pre-eminent virtue was fidelity, and it is 
probable that this was very stiictly and very generally ob- 
served. Their remarkable freedom fiom temptations, the 
public opinion which strongly discouraged any attempt to 
seduce them, and the ample sphere for ilbcit pleaainres that 
was accoi-ded to the other sex, all contributed to protect it. 
On the othei- hand, living, as they did, almost exclusively 
among their female slaves, being depnved of aO the educating 
influence of male society, and having no jdace at those public 
spectacles which were the chief means of Athenian culture, 
their minds must necessarily have been exceedingly con- 
tracted. Thucydides doubtless expressed the prevailing sen- 
timent of his countrymen when he said that the highest 
merit of woman ia not to be spoken of either fo^ good or for 



' Coiii'evninK tho position and Eainneville, La Fctxtm davi 

chamctor of Greek wompn, the V Anii^iie {Suns, 1865); and an 

reader mny ohtain ample infotma- article ' On Femala Society in 

tjoa by consulting Better's Chan- Greoee,' in tlie twenty-second 

rifs (translated by Metcalfc, 1845); Tolnmeof the QaaTtcrCy ItevieiB, 
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eril ; and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he I'epro- 
sented the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a toi-toise, typi- 
fying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous woman.' 

In their own restricted, sphere their lives were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, and 
it must in moat instances have reconciled theiu to the extva- 
matrimonial counectiona in which their husbands too fi*- 
quently indulged. The prevailing mannei'S were very gentle. 
Domestic opjiression is scai'cely ever spoken of; the husband 
lived chiefly in the public place ; causes of jealousy and of 
dissension could seldom occur; and a feeling of warm affection, 
though not a feeling of equality, must doubtle^ have in most 
cases spontaneously arisen. In the writings of Xeno])hon 
we have a charming picture of a husband who had received 
into his arms his yoimg wife of fifteen, absolutely ignoi-ant of 
the world and of its ways. He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would lie used to a little 
cliild. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen bee, 
dwelling continually at home and superintending the work of 
her slaves. She must distribute to each their tasks, must 
economise the family income, and must take especial care 
that the bouse is strictly orderly— the shoes, the pots, and 
the clothes always in their places. It is also, he tells her, a 
[Wirt of her duty to tend her sick slaves ; but hero bis wife 
interrupted him, exclaiming, ' Nay, but that will indeed be 
the most ^reeable of my offices, if such as I treat with kind- 
ness are likely to be grateful, and to love me more than 
Vjefore.' With a veiy tender and delicate care to avoid 
eveiything resembling a rejii-oach, the husband persuades 
his wife to give up the habits of weMing high-heeled boots, 
in order to appear tall, and of colouring her face with ver- 
milion and white lead. He pi'Omisea her tiiat if she faith- 
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fully peiforms her duties lie will himself be the first nnd 
most devoted of her slaves. He assured Socrates that when 
any domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself ail- 
mirably, if he was in the right ; but that, whenever he was 
in the wrong, ho found it impossible to convince his wife 
that it was otherwise.' 

We have another picture of Greek mamed life in the 
writings of Plutarch, hut it represents the condition of tlie 
(li-eek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon. In 
Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere housekeepoi'^ 
or as the chief slave of hei- husband, but as his equal and 
his companion. He enforces, in tlie strongest terms, 
reciptocity of obligations, and desires thnt the minds of 
women should be cultivated te the highest point.^ His 
precepts of mai-ri^e, indeed^ fall little if at all below any 
that have appeared in modem days. His letter of consola- 
tion to his wife, on the death of theii- child, breathes a spirit 
of the tenderest affection. It is recorded of him that, 
havii^ liad some dispute with the relations of his wife, she 
feared that it might impair their domestic happiness, and sho 
accordingly ^lersuaded bee husband to accompany her on a 
pilgiinu^e to Mount Helicon, where they ofiered up together 
a sacrifice to Love, and prayed that their affection for one 
another might never he diminished. 

In general, however, the position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under a perpetual 
tutelage : first of all to her parents, who disposed of her hand, 
thee to her husband, and in her days of widowhood to her 
sons. In cases of inheritonce her male relations v.'ei-e 
preferred to her. The privilf^ of divorce, which, in Athens, 
at least, she possessed as well as her husband, appears to 
have been practically almost nugatory, on account of the 



' Xenophon, Ei-on. ii. of tho clmcacter of n good wife in 

= Plut. ConJ. Praa. There is Arismtle. (tioBimtids, book i. cip. 
an eitremely I leantiful picture vii.l 
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shock which public declarations in, the law court giive to the 
hahits which education, and i}iihhc opinion had formed. 
She brought with her, however, a dowry, and the i-ecogiiised 
necessity of endowing daughters was one of the causes of 
those frequent expositions which were perpetrated with so 
jittle blame. The Athenian law was also peculiarly careful 
and tender in dealing with the interests of female orphans.' 
Plato had argued that women were equal to men ; but the 
hahita of the people were totally opposed to thia theory. 
Mai-riage was regarded chiefly in a civic light, as the means of 
producing citizens, and in Sparta it was ordered that old or 
bifirm husbands should cede tlieir young wives to stronger 
men, who could produce vigorous soldiers for the State. 
The Lacedfemonian treatment of women, which differed in 
many respects from that which prevailed in the other Greek 
States, while it was utterly destructive of all delicacy of 
feeling or action, liad undoubtedly the etfect of ])roducing a 
tierce and masculine patriotism ; and many fine examples ai* 
recorded of Spartan mothers devoting their sons on the altiir 
of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when nobly won, 
aijd infusing their own heraic spirit into the ai-miea of the 
lieople. Tor the most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear in Gi-eek history. The simple modesty 
wliieh was evinced by Phocion's wife, in the potiod when her 
husband occupied the foremost position in Athens,^ and a 
few instances of conjugal and filial affection, hove been 
I'ecoi'ded ; but in geneiYil the only women who attracted the 
notice of the people were the hetterfe, or courtesans.'' 



' Seo JJeia.nilor's History of DMogiica of Lucian on courtesrins, 

t(V!iiCH(London,I78S),Tol.i.p.201. «ud from tlio oration of Beniu- 

" Plutarch, bhoHon. stlienes Hgitinst Neiera. S*e, too, 

' Oqc infommtion concerning Xanophon, Msmorahilla, iii. Jl; 

the Greek conrtosans is chiefly ile- and among modern ! lOoks, Becker'ti 

rived from the thirteenthljook of ths Ciarides. AtlienienB was an 

Diipnoi/iphista of AthenceuB, from Ej^ptian, itho*B oxnct (tuts is 

theZ^H.TO of Aleiphi-on, from (tio unknown, Imt whoapp"!irs tn havo 
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In ordev to undei-stand the position which these last 
assumed in Greek life, we must transport ourselves in 
thought into a mora! latitude totally different from our own. 
The Greek conception of excellence was the full and perfect 
development of humanity in all its oi^ns and functions, 
and without any tinge of asceticism. Some parts of human 
nature were rew^iaed as higher than others ; and to suffer 
any of the lower appetites to obscure the mind, restrain tlie 
will and engross the energies of life, was acknowledged to be 
disgraceful ; but the systematic repression of a natural appetite 
was totally foreign to Greek modes of thought. L^slators, 
moralists, and the genei'al voice of the people, appear to have 
applied these principles almost unreservedly to intercoui'sc 
between the sexes, and the most virtuous men habitually and 
openly entered into relations which would now he almost 
universally censurel. 

The expeiience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in this respect, almost 
unlimited licence to one ses, without showing any cor- 
responding indulgence to the other. But, in Greece, a con- 
cun-ence of causes had conspiiwl to bring a ceilain section 
of courtesans into a position they have in ao other society 
attained. The voluptuous worship of Aphrodite gave a kind 
of religious sanction to their profession. Courtesans were 
the priestesses in her temples, and those of Corinth were 
believed by their prayers to have averted calamities from their 
city. Prostitution is said to have entered into the rel^ous 
rites of Babylon, Biblis, Cj^irus, and Corinth, and these as 
well as Miletus, Tenedos, Lesbos, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools of vice, which gi'Cw up under tlie shadow of 
the temples.' 

Eurvived Ulpiiin, who died in i.Ti. Alciphron is Relieved lo ]:arc livoil 

228. Hu liad access to, and gave Dear the time of Lucian. 
extracts fconi, many works on this ' According to HomewriterB tlie 

subject, which havn now perislicii. wonl 'venerari' enmes from 'Vene- 
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In the uext place, tlie intense jEsthetic eutbusiasm that 
prevailed was emiufintly fitted to i-aise the most beautiful 
to honour. In a land and lieneatli a sky whei-e nattii-al 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a school 
of matehleas artists both in painting and in sculpture, and 
public games and contests were celebrated, in which supreme 
physical perfection was crowned by an assembled people. In 
no other period of the world's history was the admiration 
of beauty in all its forms ao passionate or so universal. It 
coloured the whole moral teaching of tlie time, and led the 
chief moralists to regai'd virtue simply as the highest kind 
of Bujjerseneufll beauty. It appeared in all literature, where 
the beauty of form and style was the first of stiidiesi. It 
supplied at once the inspiration and the rule of all Gi-eek 
ai-t. It led the Greek wife to piay, before all other p'ayoi-s, 
for the beauty of her children. It surrounded the most 
beautiful with an aureole of admiring revei'ence. The 
courtesan was often the queen of beauty. She was the 
model of the statues of Aphrodite, that eommanded the 
admii'ation of Crreece. Praxiteles was accustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Pluyne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; and when she was 
accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, her advocate, 
Hyp3rides, procured her acqvuttal by s Id aly n Img he 
charms before the diizzled eyes of the assemilel ] dgea 
ApeUes was at once the pan ter in I tJ e lo e of La an I 
Al xand g him a tl h t oift hi o n f o nte 
n uhin f wl m tl pomt h 1 become e mo 1 
h 1 p rtrayi i, 1 Th b f fl w pamte of a t j^u ty 

ief[uired 1 is kill thro ! I 1 f tl e ilower-girl Glycera, 
} m h a tomed t p mt among her garlands. 

Pu 1 aj 1 S mon de^ nj, th p ^e of courtesans, and 
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grave pLilosoplioi-a made pilgrimages to visit them, and their 
names were known in eveiy city.' 

It is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and 
feeling, many of the more ambitious and accomplished women 
should have hefaken themselves to this career, nor yet that 
they should have attained the social position which the 
secluded existence and the enforced ignorance of the Greek 
wives had loft vacant. The courtesan was the one free 
woman of Athens, and she often availed herself of her fi'ce- 
dom to acquiro a degree of knowledge which enabled her to 
add to her other charms an intense intellectual fascination. 
Gathering around her the most brilliant artists, poets, his- 
torians, and philosopherM, she flung herself uni'eset'vedly into 
the intellectual and aesthetic enthusiasms of her time, and 
soon became the centre of a literary society of matchless 
splendour. Aspasia, who was as famoas for her genius as 
for her beauty, won the j)assionate love of Pericles. She is 
said to have instructed him in eloquence, and to have com- 
posed some of his most fiimoua orations ; she was continually 
consulted on afMi-s of state ; and Socrates, like other philo- 
sophers, attended her asseimblies. Socrates him-self has 
owned liis deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
named Diotinja. The courtesan Leontium was among the 
most ardent disciples of Epuuru^ ^ 

Another cause probably contiibuted mdiieUly to the 
elovitioniif this class to "fthiLh it is ["^tiemtly difiioult to 
alluiif m in En^Ii^ book 1 ut iihiih it is impossible a! to- 



' On the connection of tho Fkiloeopharvm (Lngduni, mdxc.); 

tourresans with llie artistic enthn- also ILimEeviUe, La femme dans 

sWsni. see Kaoul ItochetCe, Couts V Antiqiiiti.f. 2ii. Atamnehlater 

^ATcMologie, pp. 278 27B. See, date Liieian deacribed tho beauty. 

(□0, AthoDSUB, xiii. 69 i FHd?, nceompliehmcnts, generosity, und 

Hist. Nat. jxiY. 40. even modesty, of Pnntlipa of 

' See the very enriona little Smymo, the farourite niislreBe of 

work of Manage, f7i«toria Miilkvum Lm-nw Vera^. 
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gctlier to oniit, even in tho most cursoi'y survey of Gi'eok 
morals. IiTegular femalu eoiiaections were looked upon as 
ordinaiy aiid not disgi'ttcefiil incidents in the life of a good 
man, for tliey wei* coMiMirert with that lower ahyss of 
imijatural love, which w;is the deepest and strangest taint of 
Greek civilisation. This vice, which never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hosiod, doubtless arose under (lie 
influence of the public games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of absolutely nude figures,' awoke an unnatuifil 
passion,^ totally remote from all modem feelings, hut wliicli 
ia Greece it was regarded as heroic to resist.^ Tho popuLu- 
ifligion in this, as in other cases, was made to bcud to the 
new vice, Hehe, the cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced 
by Ganymede, and tlie worst vices of eaiih were triiiisported 
to Olympus.* Artists sought to reflect the passion in thoir 



' Thfl fSfui, which was at first in man, in refraining from gi'ahifjins 
iiKci, van diecnrded bj' tho lactdie- a passion lie bad concoived fur ii 
moniuns, and after^rards hy the iiuy named Mcgabetes, and Musi- 
other QreL-ks. There ara throe nms Tyriussajs itdpservEdgroater 
curious iiiemoini tracing the history praise than the hecaisni of Leouidns. 
of the change, by M. Burette, in (Diss.iiv.) Diogenes LHertiua, in 
tho Hifl. de VAcaiUmie Toyaie dee liis lAfe of Zeiio, the founder of 
Iiisefipiion>, tcmo i. StJjieism, tho moat a-nstera of all 

'Oil tlie cnuseB of palderastia ancient sects, praises that phiJo- 

in Greece, see the remarks of Mr. sopher for being hnt little addicted 

Grote in the review of the Sumpo' to this vice. Sophocles Is said to 

siiim, in his great work on f lato. have been much addicted to It. 

The whole subieet is very ably • Soma examples of the ascrip- 

treated by M. Maury, Sisl. des tion of this vice X/a the divinities 

Heligioas de la Grcce tmtiqru, tome are given by Clem. Alex. JdmonitUi 

iii. pp. 3S-89. Many facts con- a/l Gestes. Socnitos is said to liavo 

neeted with it areeollected byDol- maintained that Jupiter loi-ed 

linger, in his Jiv> and Gtntile, and Ganymede for his iriEdom, as his 

by Chateaubriand, in his &adee name is derived from TtfiTHoi and 

historimifs. The chief original /ifiBoi, to be delighted with pm- 

aiithonly is the thirteenth book of deuce. (Xenophon, Banqud.') The 

Atlionieus, a book of very painftil disaster of Cannse was ascribed tu 

interest in the bistoiy of morula. the jealousy of Juno because a 

' Plutarch, in his Life o/Ageet- beautjful boy was introduced into 

laue, dwells on the intense self- the temple of Jupiter. (Lactantins, 

eontro', mauifested by that great last. Die. ii. 17.) 
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Statute of the Heniiapbrodite, of Bacchus, and the more 
effraninat* Apolto ; moralists wei'e known to praise it as the 
boiid of friendship, and it was spoken of as the inspu-ing 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion of Epaminondas.' 
In general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionahly a 
rice, but it was treated with a levity we can now hai-dly 
coaceive. "We can scarcely have a better illustration of the 
extent to M'hich moral ideas and feelings have changed, than 
the fact that the first two Greets who were considered woithy 
of statues hy their fellow-countiymen are said to have been 
Havmodius and Aristogeiton, who were united by an impure 
love, and who were glorified for a political assaasination.^ 

It is probable tliat this cause conspired with the others to 
dissociate the claaa of courtesans from the idea of supreme 
depravity with which they have usually been connected. 
T!ie great majority, however, were sunk in this, as in all 
other ages, in ahject degradation ;^ comparatively few attained 
the condition of hettene, and even of these it is probable that 
the greater number exhibited the characteristics whicli in 
all ages have attached to their class. Faithlessness, exti-eme 
rapacity, and extravagant luxury, were common am.ong 
them; but yet it is unquestionable that there were many 
exceptions. The excommunication of society did not pii^sa 
upon or degrade them ; and though they were never itgarded 
with the same hououi- as married women, it seems generally 
to have been believed that the wife and the courtesan had 
each her place and her function in the world, and her own 
peculiar type of excellence. The courtesan Lefena, who was 
a friend of Harmodius, died, in torture rather than reveal 

' Atlien^us, xiii. 78. Sep, too, Dialogues of Luoiaa on tha coiir. 

tho very revolting took ondiffcrpnt tesans. See, too, Terence, I'&e 

kinds of love, HBCtibcd (it is said Eunuch, act v. scene i, ivliich is 

falsely) lo Lueian. copied fnim the Greek. The ma- 

' Pliny, Hist. Kai. xsxiv. 9. jority of the clitss were not ealJed 

' There is ample evidence of betairaB, but ripf-ai. 
this in Achenfeus, aud in tha 
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the conepifacy of her fricad, ami the Atheuians, in allusion 
to her name, caused the statue of a tongiieless lioness to he 
erected to commomoiute her constancy.' The genfle mannei-s 
and disinterested afTectioa of a comiesan named Bacchis 
were especially recorded, and a very touching letter paints 
her character, and describes the regret that followed her to 
tlie tomb.^ In one of tte most remarkable of his pictures of 
Ureek life, Xenophon describes bow Socrates, having heard 
of the heauty of tlie coui-tesaii Theodota, went with his 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
ti-ue ; how with a quiet humour he questioned her about tlio 
sources of the luxury of her dwelling, and how lie proceeded 
to sketch for her the qtialities she should cultivate in order 
to attach her lovers. She ought, he tells her, to shut the 
door against the insolent, to watch her lovers in sickness, to 
rejoice greatly when they succeed in anything honourable, 
to love tenderly tliose who love her. Jlavii^ caiiied on a 
cheerful and perfectly unembairaased convereation with her, 
with ]io lind of reproach on his part, either expressed or 
implied, and with no trace either of the timidity or effrontery 
of conscious guilt opon hers, the best and wisest of the Gi'eeks 
left his hostess with a graceful eompUment to her beauty.^ 

My task in describing this aspect of Greek life lias been 
an eminently unpleasing one, and I should cei-tainly not 
have entered upon even the baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subject so difficult, painful, and delicate, 
had it not been absolutely indispensable to a history of 
morals to give at least an outline of the progress that has 

' Plntarcli, De Gni-ruJilate ; the letters of Alciphron, sspecinlly 
Plin. Hist. Xat isiIt. 19. The feat the very touching letter (i,) on her 
of biting out their tongues rather de»th, deecribing her kindoeGS and 
lI Eeccets, or yield to disinterestedness. Athenosusfxiii. 
■ TlUlS- 



piiSBion, is aseribal to a suspiciously 

ItiFge number of persons. Manage tmting those aspects of hi 
citrs five besides Lesena. {Hist, raetor. 
MiiUf.r. Philw. pp. 10-1-108.) ' Xoiioplion, Mciiorah. 

- See, upon liacc'his, sereral of 
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been effected in this sphei-e, WTiat I have wiitten will 
suffidently explain why Greece, which was fertile, beyond all 
other lands, iu great men, was so remarkably barren of 
great women. It will show, too, that while the Greek 
moralists recognised, like oui-selves, the distinction between 
the higher and the lower sides of our nature, they differed 
very widely from modem public opinion in the standard of 
moitila they eufoixted. The Ohiistian doctrine, that it is 
criminal to gi-atify a powei-ful and a, transient physical appe- 
tite, except under the condition of a lifelong contract, was 
altogether unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Greek 
wives. Duties were imposed at a later period, though less 
strictly, upon the husband. TTonatural love was stigmatised, 
but with a levity of censure which to a modern mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some slight legal disqualifications 
rested upon the whole class of hetferre, and, though more 
admired, they were less respected than women who had 
adopted a domestic life ; but a combination of cireumstAuces 
had raised them, in actual worth and in popular estimation, 
to an imesampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
became very general, and extrarmatrimonial connections 
were fomied with the most perfect frankness and publicity. 

If we now turn to the Itoman civilisation, we shall find 
that some importantadvanceshad been made in the condition 
of women. The virtue of chastity has, as I have sUo^vn, 
been regai-ded in two different ways. The utilitaidan view, 
which commonly prevails in coimtries where a political 
spirit is more powerful than a religious spirit, regards 
marriage as the ideal state, and to promote the happiness, 
sanctity, and security of this state is the main object of all its 
precepts. The mystical view which reste upon the natural 
feeling of shame, and which, as histoiy pi^ves, has prevailed 
especially where political sentiment ia very low, and religious 
sentiment very strong, regards vii^inity as its supreme type, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension from 
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ideal purity. It ia, I tfaink, a very remarkable fact, that at 
the head of the religious system of Rome we find two sacer- 
dotal bodies which appear i-espectively to typify these ideas. 
The Flamens of Jupiter and the Veatal Vii-gijis were the two 
most saci-ed oi-dcrs in Eome. The ministrations of each wei-e 
belieyed to be vitally important to the State. Each could 
officiate only within the walls of Eome. Each was appointed 
with t!ie most imitosing ceremonies. Each was honoured with 
the most pi'ofound reverence. But in one important respect 
they differed. The Vestal was the type of virginity, and 
her purity was guai-ded by the most tenific penalties. The 
Flamen, on the other hand, was the reju'eaentative of Pioman 
marriage in its strictest and holiest form. He was necessarily 
married. His maj-riage was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be dissolved by death. If his wife died, 
he was degraded fi.-om his office.' 

Of these two ordei-s, there can. be no question that the 
Flamen was the most faithful expression of the Boman sen- 
timents. The Itoman religion was essentially domestic, and 
it was a main object of the l^islator to surround marriage 
with every circumstance of d^nity and solemnity. Monogamy 
was, fi-om the earliest times, strictly enjoined ; and it waa 
one of the gi-eat benefits that have i-esnlted ii-om the 
expansion of Eonian power, that it made this type dominant 
in Europe. In the legends of eaj-Iy Eome we have ajnple 
evidence both of the high moral estimate of women, and 
of their prominence in Eomajilife. Tlie tragedies ofLucretia 
an3 of "ViigLnia display a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
supreme excellence of unsullied purity, which no Christian 
nation could surpass. The legends of the Sabine women 
inteix«ding between their parents and their Imabands, and 
tliussaving the infant republic, and of the mother of Coriolanna 

' Ou the riiimens, see Aulus Gcll J'tfcC. x. 15. 
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•ratrng by her p.,je™ the rum impeniMng over her 
country, entitled women to ekim then- share in the patriotio 
glone. of Eome. A temple of Venm Caha w„ a.,sooiat«<l 
with the legend of Eoman Mies, who, in an hour of dan<^,- 
out o(f their long lre««» to moke bowstrings for the soldie.s > 
Another temple piererred to dl posteiity the memory of the 
Ulial piety of that Soman woman who, when hei- mother wo. 
condemned to he starred to death, obtained j»rmi„ion to 
visit her ni her pmon, mid was di«ovei«l feeding her from her 
bi-east.* 

The legal position, howei-er, of the Eoman wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Eomim family was con- ' 
stituted on the principle of the nncontrolfed authority of it. 
head both over his wife „d over hi, children, and he conld 
lyndiate the former at wiL. Neither the ornlorn of gift, to 
the ather of the bride, nor the cnstom of dowries, appeals to 
have «xirt«l in the earliest period of Eoman history; hut 
the father disposed absoUitely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even posmaed the jow.r of hraiing off 
mamagsa that had been actn.liy contivctod." In the 
forms of mai-i-iage, however, which were usual m the 
enlm- periods of Eome, th. abilute power passed into 
the hand, of th. husband, and he h«l the right in 
some cast,, of putting her todoath." Law and public opinion 
combined m mahmg matrimonial purity moel strict. For 
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five hundred and twenty years, it was said, tliere was no 
such, thing as a. divorce in Eome.' Manners were so severe, 
tliat a senator was censured for indecency because lie liad 
kissed his wife in the pi'esence of their daugliter.' It was 
considei'cd in a high degree disgmcefiil for a Roman mother 
to delegate to a nnrse tlie duty of suckling her cluld.^ 
Sumptuary laws regulated with tlie most minute severity all 
the details of domestic economy.* The courtesan class, 
vhoi^li probably numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were 
regarded with much contempt. The disgrace of publicly 
professing themselves members of it was believed to he a 
sufficient punishment;' and an old law, which was probably 
intended to teach in symbol the duties of miWi-ie*I life, 
enjoined tliat no siich jjoi'son should touch the altar of Juno.^ 
It was related of a cei'tain asdile, that lie failed to obtain 
redressfor an assault which had been made upon him, Ijecaiise 
it had occurred in a house of ill-fume, in which it was dis- 
gi'aceful for a Eoman magistrate to be found.' The sanctity 
of female purity was believed to be attested by all nature. 
The most savage animals became tame l>efoi-e a virgin.* 
When a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillars and 
all loathsome insects fell dead before her.^ It was said that 
drowned men floated on theii' backs, and di-owned women on 
tlieii- faces ; and this, in the opinion of Komaii naturalists, 
was due to the superior purity of the latter."^ 



I Val.Maiimus,ii.l,5 4; Avil. ' Ibid. iy. H. 

Qelliue, Soct. iv. 3. = The well-inown EnperstiHon 

^ AmmiannsMarcsllinus.ixviii. about the lion, &o,, beeoraing docile 

4. befuce a rii^n is, I believe, »s old 

' Tiieitua, flo OraforiSiw, xiiiii. as Eoman times. St. Isidore 

• See AnJoaQelliiifl, AW.ii, 24. mentionH tlmt iliinocetofies Were 
' 'More inter vaterea recppto, paid to be captured by young 

qui satis pranarumsdverHuraimpn- girls being put in their va^ to 

liicas in ipsa proftssioue flagitji fescinats them. (Legendfa, Traiti 

eredebiiBt.'— Tacitna, Annid.n. 85. de V Opinion, tome ii. p. 35.) 

• Aul. Goll. iv. 3. Juno mis the ' Pliuy, Hist. Kat. isviii. 28. 
goddess of marriage. '° Ibid. vii. 18. 
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It was & remai'k of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the barbaiians was shown, simong other things, 
in. the fa«t that the Greeks did not, like other nations, regard 
their wives as slaves, h«t ti'eated tkem as helpmates and 
companions. A Koman writer has appealed, on the whole 
with greater justice, to the treatment of wives by his fellow 
countrymen, as a proof of the superiority of Eoman to Greefe 
civilKation. Ho has observed that while the Greeks kept 
their wives in a special quaiter in theinterior of their houses, 
and never permitteil them to sit at banquets except with 
their relatives, or to see any male except in the presence of a 
relative, no Koman ever hesitated to lead his wife with him 
to the feast, or to place the mother of the family at the head 
of his table.' Whether, in the period when wives wei-e 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
domestic oppression occiiiTed, it is now impossible to say. 
A temple dedicated to a goddess named Vuiplaca, whose 
mission was to appease husbands, was worshipped by Eoman 
women on the Palatine ;^ and a strange and improbable, if not 
incredible story, is related by Livy, of the discovery during 
the Eepublic, of a vast conspiracy by Soman wives to poison 
theii' husbands.^ On the whole, however, it is probable that 
fJie Koman matron was from the earKest period a name of 
honour ; * that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the 
Empire, who defined mariiage as a lifelong fellowship of all 
divine and human rights,'' expressed most faithfully the 
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feelings of tfie people, and that feuiale vii'tiio had in every 
age a considei ihlo plaue m Eoiuwi 1 lo^i iphn^s ' 

I hwe th-eiilv cnumei iW tin, .hi(.f i luset, <.t tli .t 
coni|)lete thasoLutioii of Eouiaa moiids ^lidi lic^'an si oith 
•iftei the Puiiic wars, which coiitiibntid \eiy Im^'v to tho 
de-ti notion of the Eopuhlio, anil which attamcil its cliini.^. 
niidei the ( isai-s Tlnnti lie fen e'.implis iii histon of a 
I'OTOlntion pei\ ulmg so complettly evciy '.phcio of ith^ioiis, 
ilomettic, social, and polititil life Philosopliicul seuptid*iui 
ponjded the itiiieut i-elyiona An uinndation of Liittin 
luwin and Ecistem iuoi-iIh suJimeiged all the old Inbits of 
Hriistei'e wmplitity Tlie civil wai^ and tho Fmpne depndcil 
the chii'actoi of the people and tlse (3ci,'gei itcl pnuliiv of 
repHhliean manncre only Hei-ved to make the lobound Jiito 
\ice the laoie iiTesif.tible In the fieice ontlmi&t at nn 
goveriitlile and almost fiantic dq)i»Mty that mailed this 
evil penod, tho violitions of teniAle -virfiie wen. infunousH 
jiiomment The \ist iniiltiphcation of slaves, which is m 
eveiyage pociiliajl> fit,il to moral iiiiit\ the firt that n 
gieat pio]X)ition of the* slaves vieie chosen fiom the m>^t 
volnptKOiu. jiovmcesof tlie Empii-c tilt ^inus nt iloi-i ni 
iihicii r^tes of anLeJ coiiiiitsans ■nei'c Exhilntml, tin pintii- 
mimefe, ■wliwh deiived their thai ins chicflj fmm tlic nndaiioiis 
indecencies of the actors ; tho influx of the Greek and Asiatic 
hetferae who were attracted hy the wealth of the metropolis ; 
the lieentioua paintings which bfigan to adorn every house ; 
the lase of Baiai, vvliich idvalled the luxury and 'Jtnpas&cd the 
l>eauty of the chief ceuti'ea of Asiatic vice, comhining ■nitli 
the intoxication of great wealth suddenly acquire/l, with the 
disruption, thi-ough many causes, of all the ancient liahits and 
licliuls, aaid with the tendency to pleaam'e which the closing 
of the paths of honoimible political amhitioa hy the imperial 
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desjxitisni, Datnraily pwduced, had all their part in pre- 
pai'ing thoae oigies of vice which tJie writers of the Etapire 
I'evcal. Most suholars will, T suppose, retain a "ri-vid le- 
colleotion of the new insight into the sitent and wildness of 
human guilt which they obtained when they first opened tlie 
]iagea of Snetoniua or Lampridius; and the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal paints with a fierce enei^', though piobably with 
the natural exnggeration of a satirist, the extent to which 
cornijrtion had spread among the women. It was found 
necessaiy, under Tiberius, t« make a special law prohibiting 
members of noble houses from eiu-olling themselves as prosti- 
tntes.' The extreme coarseness of the Eoman disposition 
pi'evented sensuality from assuming that icsthetic character 
which had made it in. Greece the parent of Art, and had 
vei'y profoundly modified its influence, while the passion for 
gladiatorial shows often allied it somewhat unnaturally with 
cruelty. Thei'e have certainly been many periods in litstory 
when virtue was more rare than under the Oresai's ; hut thei'e 
has probably never been a period when vice was moi'e 
extravagant or uncontrolletL Yoimg emperoi-a especially, 
who were surrounded by swarms of sycophants and panders, 
and who often lived in continual dread of assassination, 
plnnged with the most reckless and feverish escitement into 
every variety of abnormal lust. The reticence which has 
always more or less characterised modem society and modem 
wi-itors was unknown, and the unblushing, undisguised 
obscenity of the Epignuns of Martial, of the Eomances of 
Apuleius and Petronius, and of some of the Dialogues of 
Lucian, reflected but too faithfully the spirit of their time, 

There had arisen, too, jiartly through vicious causes, and 
pai-tly, I suppose, through the unfavourable influence which 
the attraction of the public institutions exercised on domestic 
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stition. ' If, Eomaiis,' he said, ' we could live without wives, 
we should all keep free from that Bouvce of trouble ; but aiuce 
aatwre has ordained that men can neither live siifBciently 
agreeably with wives, nor at aH without them, let lis consider 
the perpetual endurance of our race rathev than our own 
brief eajoyment.'* 

In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing oyer the legal position of Roman women. They 
had at first been in a condition of absolute subjection or 
subordination to their relations. They arrived, durii^ tiie 
Empire, at a point of S'eedom and dignity which they sub- 
sequently lost, and have never altogether regained. The 
Romans recognised two distinct classes of mai-riagea ; 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, more honourable, 
form, which placed the woman ' in the hand ' of hei' huslmid 
and gave him an alinoat absolute authority over her person 
and her property ; and a less strict foiTO, which left her 

' BioH Cassias, liv. 16, 1 

Qiiirites, ease, omneB ea molestia nnmbra' of hareh and ottea hemt- 

careremua ; sed qnoQiam ibi Datura lesB sajiags about wives, that wers 

tnulidit, ut nea cura illis satis com- popular among the Gre^s. It was 

mode neo aina illis ullo inodo yivi a anying of a Greek poet, that ' mai- 

possit,BalHti perpetufepotiosquam riage brings only two liappy daja 

lirevi Toluptati consulsiidum.' — — the day when thn husband first 

Anlna Gellius. Noel, i, 6. Some of clasps his wife to his breHSt, and 

the audience, wa are told, Uionght the day when be bijs her in the 

that, in eshorting lo matrioioiiy, tomb; and iu Komo it became u 

tho Epealicr sliould liavo concealed proverbial sayiupr, that a wifi wiia 

its andonbted evils. It was decided, only good ' in Ihalamo vel in tn- 

liunreyor, that, it Wiia more honour- mulo.' 
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legal position unchanged. The former, which were general 
during the Kepiiblic, wei'e of three kinds — the ' conferreatio,' 
which was celebrated and could only be dissolved by the most 
solemn religious ceremoniea, aad was jealously restricted to 
patricians ; the ' eoeinptio,' which was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a symbolical sale; and the 'nsus,' 
which was effected by the mere cohabitation of a woman with 
a man without interruption for the space of a year. Tinder 
the Empire, however, these kinds of marriage became 
almost wholly obsolete ; a laxer form, resting upon a simple 
mutual agreement, without any religious or civU ceremony, 
was general, and it had this very important consequence, 
that the woman so married remained, in the eyes of the law, 
in the family of her father, and was under his guardianship, 
not under the guardianeliip of her husband. But the old 
patria potestas had become completely obsolete, and tlie 
practical effect of tlie general adoption of this form of mar- 
riage was the absolute legal independence of the wife. With 
the exception of her dowxy, which passed into the hands of 
her husband, she held her pi-operty in her own right; ahe 
inherited her share of the wealth of her father, and she 
I'Ctaiued it altogether independently of her husband. A veiy 
considerable portion of Koman wealth thus passed into the 
uncontrolhd possession of women. The private man of 
business of the wife was a favourite character with the 
comedians, and the tyranny exercised by rich wives over 
their husbands— to whom it is said they sometimes lent 
money at high interest— a coatinual theme of satirists.' 

A complete revolution had thus passed over the consti- 

' Friedlander, Hist, dea Mauri author is particiilnrlj vnlanWe in 

roaiainee, tome i. pp. 360-364, On ail that relates to the history of 

the giiiat infiuence exeieistd by domestic morals. Tb& Asiiiarii: at 

ttoman Iitdies on political affairs Plautiia, and some of the epigrams 

some remarkable passageH ore col- of Martial, throw much light iipoa 

leeted ia DeniH, Hiit. des Idees this suljfect. 
Morcdee, tome ii. pp. 98-99. Thi» 
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tiition of th.6 family. Instead of being constructed ou tlie 
J imciple of aiitoa'j cy it was coustmctctl on the j luiLipte of 
coequal paitnti liij> The kgil portion cf tl o ■wife h 1 
1 eraute oue of coiujlete mdependtnce ulile hei souU 
1 ofeitim -n 1'! one of r^i'eit dignitj The mne con&eiTati^t, 
(.piits veie nitinilly alaimed at the ch^Un(. nnd two 
mea mc& weit, tiken to airest it The Ujimn liw wis 
1 si^ie I to lestnm the luxiiiy of women 1 nt in sjwtt, of 
tl e strenuous c\ert oiis of Cj.to this liw v. s sijei,dil> le 
pciled ' A m lo imporbjnt meafcint! wia tlie "Vocouian law 
which restricted withm veiy naii'Ow limita the jiropei-ty 
which women might inherit; but public opinion never fully 
iiwiuieaced in it, and hy several legal subtei-fuges its operation 
was paitially CTided ^ 

Acothe aad -i st 11 mo e mj o tant conaeij n e ■e> Ite 1 
f om th chinj,ed fo m of mairia^e Be n^ lo k I i ti 
mo Ij as a c vi! ■onti'act ente I u to for the h 1 1 e ot 
tl CO t ■tmg 1 a "t es ts contm ance deiwnde I u^ o 
u t I consent E tl e ^ aiiy mi,l thsolett illul 
th dissolut on ^a el oth piv ties a Ittoemr Tl-e 

in be o q estion tl t un ler thia s btim the ol 1 ^at o is ot 
n 1 a^e we-et e ted wth ext me lev tj "WolinlCceo 

\Mi tug hia wife Te ent i, be ^ 6e he 1 iied a e 
1 V 4. g\ t » comptli u^tleh badotLi itore 
I Iktele ■vileii le S alresuly j ^n^nt th'kt I o nn^l t 
m ■) he himself C to Celine his fe 1 the on.stnt 
of he fether to hia f n 1 Ho ten s I s u n I e 
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after liis deatli ; ' Msecenas coutiaiially chiingiug Jiis wife ; * 
Semproniita Soiiliiia ropuiliatiug Iiis \vife, because slie liiid 
once been to the jjulilic g-.inies without his knowledge;* 
Pauliis illmilius taking tlie same step ivithout asBigning any 
reason, and defending liiniself by saying, ' My slioes are new 
and well made, but no one knows whew tliey pinch nie,'^ 
Nor did women show less alacrity in repudiating theii- 
hiiabanda, Seneca denoimced tliia e^vil with espedid 
vehemence, declaring that divoreo in Eome no longer brought 
with it any sliame, and that thei'e were women who I'eckoned 
their years rather by theiv iiusbands tlmu by the consuls.* 
Christians and Piigana echoed tlie same com]Jaiut. Ao- 
coi ding to Tei-tuJlian, ' divorce ia the fniit of murriage.'" 
Miu-tial si>eaks of a woman who had already arrived at her 
tenth husband;' Juvenai, of a woman having eiglitlnisbimda 
in five years.* Dut the most extraordinary recorded instance 
of this khid is I'dated hy St. Jerome, who assures us that 
there existed at Home a wife who was maiTied to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself being his twenty-first wife.* 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases ; but it is nnqnestion- 
ahle tJiat the stability of married life was very seriously 
impaii'ed. It would be easy, however, to exonerate the 
iniluence of legal changes in atfecting it. In a purer state of 
p\iblic opinion a veiy wide latitude of divorce might probably 
have bcoa allowed to both parties, without any serious cou- 
sequence. The right of repudiation, which the husband had 
always jjossessed, \ras, as we have seen, in the Republic 
never or very rarely esei'cised. Of those who scandalised 
good men by the rapid reciiiTenco of their mai'riiiges, probably 
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most, if maniage had been indissoluble, would have refrained 
from entering into it, and would have contented themselves 
with many informal connections, or, if they had manied, 
would have gratified their love of change by simple adulteiy. 
A vast wave of corruption had flowed in upon Eome, and 
imdcr any system ot law it would have penetrated into 
domestic life. Laws prohibiting all divorce have never 
spcured the pui'ity of married life in ages of gi'eat cori'uption, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded in impei-iaJ Eome 
prevent the existence of a voiy large amount of female 

I have observed, in a former chapter, that the moral 
contraste shown in ancient life surpass those of modem 
societies, in which we very rarely find clustera of heroic or 
illustrious men arising in nations that are in general very 
ignorant or veiy corrupt. I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact by showing that the moral agencies of antiquity 
were in general much more fitted to develop virtue than to 
repress vice, and that they raised noble natures to almost the 
highest conceivable ]»int of excellence, while they entirely 
failed to coeixie or to attenuato the corruption of the depraved. 
In the female life of Imperial Rome we find these contrasts 
vividly displayed. There can be no question that the moral 
tone of the sex was extremely low — lower, probably, than 
in Franco under the Regency, or in England under the 
Restoration — and it is also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of which the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
peiiod in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidelity 
!ip(>nar moi-e frequently tlian in this very age, in which 
maiTiage was moat free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of manners continued to co-exist 
with the excesses of an almost unbiidled luxury. Augustus, 
we are told, used to make his daughters and granddaughters 
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■weave and spin, and his wife aad sister made most of the 
clothes he wore.' The skili of wives in domestic economy, 
and especially in spinning, was fi-equently noticed in their 
epitaphs.^ Intellectual ctiltiu'e was miich diffused among 
them,* and we meet wdth several noble specimena, in the sex, 
of lai^ and accomplished minds united with all the graceful 
nesa of intense womanhood, and all the fidelity of the traest 
love. Siich were Cornelia, the brilliant and devoted wife of 
I'ompey,* Marcia, the fi.-iend, and Helvia, the mother of 
Seneca. The Northern ttaliaa cities bad in a gi-eat degree 
escaped the contamination of tic times, and Padua and 
Brescia were espeuially noted for the vii-tue of their women.^ 
In an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, named 
Mallonift, plunged her dagger in her heart rather than yield 
to the embi'aces of Tiberius.* To the period when the Itgal 
bond of marriage was most relaxed must be assigned most of 
those noble examples of the constancy of Eoman wives, 
which have been for so many generations household tales 
among mankind. Who has not read with emotion of the 
tenderness and heroism of Porcia, claiming her right to share 
in the trouble which clouded her husband's brow ; how, 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterprise till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife; how once, and hut once in hia presence, her noble 
spirit foiled, when, as she was about to separate from him 
for the last time, her eye chanced t-o fall upon a picture of 
the parting interview of Hector and Andromache t ' Paulina, 

' Sueton. Aiiff. CharlemHgde, ' Much evidencs of this is col- 

ia like numner. niiule hie daughtera lected by Fiiedlaader, tome i. pp. 

work in wool. (EgiuhacdnH, Vit. 387-39fi. 
Car. Mag. xix.) ' PlnlareJi, Fompeius. 

' FrLediandar, Majirs roinainea ' Martial, xi. 16, Pliny, Ep. i. 

da Tegne ^Augaste a la Jin des 14. 
Anlottins (trad. fran5.), tome i. p. ° Suet, Tihcrlns, xlv. 

414. ' Plutaivh, Bridm. 
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t! V te of Seuoii O) eoo 1 he o vi veius in oidtT to 
comiauy It 1 ala 1 to t] e gi ve whan iiuiuh TjltKul 
1 -mI ^■e, dv flo i I h1 m inl fixsedmen hound hw 
vouils ul tl c poll lie to li e, hut the Houkui-i 
eve fte ol etved w th i-evertnce the tacretl pallor of 
! or c tei ncfr — the momonitl of tei act.' Wlieu Pietns 
IS CO len nod to lelj his o uhinl tJiOse ivho knew the 
lo\o which his wife Aiiiii horc hiia, and the heroic furvonr 
of lici chaiiwtoi, ijredicted that she would not loug sunT-ve 
Iiim. Tlirasca, wlio had maiTied Iter daughter, endcavoni-ed 
to diMMiiiule hei from Biiicide by saying, ' If I am ever called 
upon io ixaish, would ymi wish yoni- daughter to dio with 
me 1 ' She anaweied, ' Yes, if slie will have tlieii lived with 
you ass long and as happily aa I with Pstiis.' Her friends 
altouipted, hy carefully watclung hei", to secure her wifcty, 
liut she daslied her head agitinst the waE with such force tliat 
she fell upon the groimd, sud then, rising np, she said, ' I 
told you I would tind a haid waj to dexth il j ii refuse me 
111 & V wiv All attemjits to lestnui hei wtii, then 
alwndoni ! and hci deatli wit peiha])^ the most m ] ■stiL in 
uiti pnty Pitus foi 1 moment hesiLittd to stiiLe tliL f it,il 
hl>\ hut hi^ Hift takiiig the di^gei [lun^tl it dtq h 
1 itij hei (TOii i eist and then di uviug it out ^aie it ill 
i-tekiiL, IS it wx. to hci htt-ilaud eicl iimiiL, witli lo 
lying hi'eath Mj Patiia it does not pain 

The foim of tlie el lei Anu towel's giinUy al)0\o hei 
fellows, but many other Pionian wives m the daj's of the 
early Ormu-s and of Domitian exhibited a very similiir fidelity. 
Uicr the dart watera of the Euxine, into those iinknown 
and inhospitable regions fi-om which the Koman iniagiujition 
i-eeoileil with a peculiar hoifor, many uolile ladies freely 
foflowtsl their husUmdH, and tliei-e woi-e some wives who 
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refused to survive tliem.' The yoiiiigcr Airia was the faith- 
ful companion, of Tlirasea during his heroic life, and when he 
died she wm only persuaded to live that she miglit bring up 
their daiightera.^ She spent tlie closing days of her life with 
Domitian ia exile ; * while her daughter, who was as remark- 
able for the gentleiieee as' for the dignity of her character,* 
went twice into exile witli her husband Helvidius, and was 
once banished, after his death, for defending his memory.* 
Incidental notices in histoiiaus, and a few inscriptions which 
have happened to remain, show na that auch instances were 
not uncommon, and in rionuin epitaphs no feature is moi* 
lemai'kable than the deep and passionato espirssions of con- 
jugal love that continually occiu\* It would be difficult to 
find ii more touching image of that love, than tlie medallion 
which is so common on the Roman soi'cophagi, in which 
husband and wife ivre rqireseittcd together, each with an aim 
tlirowu fondly over the shoulder of the other, united in death 
as they had been in life, and meeting it with an aspect of 
perfect calm, because they were companions in the tomb. 

In the latter days of the Pagan Empire some measures 
were taltcn to lupi'esa the profligacy that was bo prevalent. 
Domitian onfoi-ced tJie old Scantinian law against imnatuml 
Jove.' Ves^wisian modei-atcd the luxiiiy of the court ; 
Maeiiniis eauwed those who had committed atlultovy to l>e 
botmd tojj'etlier and bnrnt alive.* A practice of men and 
women bathing together was condemned by Hadrian, and 
aftenvards by Alexander Sevenis, but was only finally sup- 
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pressed by Constantine. Alexaader Sevenis and Philip 
waged an energetic war againist pandere.' The extreme 
excesses of this, as of most forms of vice, were probably 
much diminished after the accesision of the Antonines ; hut 
Eome continued to he a centre of very great con-uption till 
the influence of Chriatianity, the removal of the court to 
(Jonstaatinople, and the impoverishment that followed the 
barbarian conquests, in a measure corrected the evil. 

Among the moralists, however, some imiwrtant steps 
were taken. One of the most important wa.s a very clear 
assertion of the reciprocity of that obligation to fidelity in 
marriage which in the early stages of society had been im- 
posed almost exchisively upon wives.^ The legends of 
Clytemnestra and of Medea, reveal tbe feelings of fierce 
resentment which were sometimes produced among Greek 
wives by the almost unlimited indulgence that was accoii3ed 
to their husbands;^ and it is told of Andromache, as the 
supreme instance of her love of Hector, that she cared for his 
illegitimate children as much as for her own.^ In early 
liome, the obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, 
altogether vmfelt ; but they wore rarely or never enforced, 
nor were they ever regai'ded as bearing any kind of equality 
to those imposed iipon the wife. The term adultery, and all 
the legal penalties connected with it, were restricted to the 
infractions by a wife of the nuptial tie. Among tbe many 
instances of magnanimity recorded of Eoman wivis, few ai'a 
more touching than that of Tertja jSlmilia, the faithful wife 
of Scipio., She. discovered that her husband had become 

' Lnmiiniias, J, ScKras. legitimate pliikirfn, and to tie our 

' III tlif oration agnmut Nefeni, fiuthlul boosekeepora.' 

wliicli isatcrilietl to Dernostheiios, ■ There ia b runrnckable passage 

liM is of doubtful geaiiiueDefis, the on the feeliags of wives, in dlffer- 

licenoe accorded to husbaads is ent nations, opon Ihis point, in 

spoken of hb a matter of course : Athemeus, xiii. 8. See, too, Flu- 

'We keep migtreasee for our plea- tareh, Coiij. Frac. 

BTireB, concnbines for constant at- ' Euripid. Atidrontache. 
tendenee, and \rives to bear us 
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enamoured of one of her slaves; but she bore lier pain in 
silence, and when he died sbe gave liberty to her captive, for 
she could not bear that she should remain in servitude whom 
her dear lord had loved.' 

Ajiatotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to ob- 
serve in maaTiage the same fidelity as they expected from their 
wives,^ and at a later period both Plutai'ch and Seneca enforced 
this duty in the strongest and most unequivocal manner ' 
The degree to ■which, in theory at least, it won its way m 
Pioman life is shown by its iwognition as a legal jnaxnn by 
Ulpian,* and by its appearance in a formal judgment of 
Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, at tiie lequest of i 
husband, a condemnation for adultery against a guilty wife 
appended to it this remarkable condition : 'Provided always 
it is established that by your life you gave her an example of 
fidelity. It would be unjust that a husband should exact a 
fidelity he does not himself keep.' * 

' VaJel. Mas. ti. 7, § 1 "^ m ti 

very soandftloas jnstanee t j ss j 

.dsm un the port of Rom li ps 1 

bjiniiBarerecordfd, Thus lug tos i 

pues] Bibi andique etiam h do — r,/ seiT. 'jwiec in uzorem 

conquirereDtnr.'— Suptoa .^ jlix grayi mum eeae genus injuris, 

When the ■wife of Vems tl col hab pellioem.' — Ep. ict. 

laagnB of Marcna Anreh com Periniquum onim videtup 

Elaicedofthetastesofherh Id se t pudidtiam vii ub uxors 

eanswarad, 'Uxoreuim t ^ t t igat quam ipse non eshibeat.' — 

nomen est, non Toluptal — Spar- Cod J et. Dig. xlyiii. S-13. 

tian. Vems. Q, oted by St. Angnstine, De 

' Arktotle, Ecoiiom. I i-8 9 Co- j Adult, ii. Ifl. Plautup, long 

' Plutarch anforcos th 1 j t If hitd made oue of Ms chaiao- 

length, in hia very beaut ful w k te oomplMa of the injustice of 

on jaarriage. In ease hush 6s th 1 w which punished nnelmstu 

gnil^of infidelity, here mm d w I at not unchaste husbands, 

their wives to proserre a p d t 1 ask why, sines every honest 

blindness, reilecting that t b w m s contented ivith one hus- 

of respect for them that they choose baud, every honest man should not 

another itoman as the companion be contented with one wife? {Mer- 

of tlieif intemperance. Ssneca cator, Act iv. scene 5.) 
touches briefly, but unequivocally, 
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AttOtliBT cliani^e, wliii-h. maj be dimlj descned lu the 
Jiitur Pagaa society, was a feudeiicy to regirJ initity jatliei 
in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, than ui the 
iitilitsuian point of view. Tbi-j change i-esulted chiefly fiom 
the rise of the H'eoplatonic and Pythagorean philosophies, 
which concurred in n^rding tho hody, with its passions, as 
essentially evO, find in representing all viilne ns a piinfica- 
tion from ita taint. Its most important cunsf-ijiu'ucc \\ii.s a 
somewhat stricter view of prc-nnptiiil undiastity, wliicli in 
tlie oaso of men, and when it was not excessive, ;iuil did iiul. 
take the foim of adiilteiT, had previously hcwx nnconsiu'cd, 
01 WIS looked npon Aiith x disajjprobation so slight us 
scaiLoly to itmoimt to ceusuie The eldei- Cato had ex- 
jntisly justihed it ' ind C icoio has left ns an extremely 
tmioviB judgmtnt on tho subject, which shows at a glauco 
tho feelmgs of tlie [leople and the vast revolution tliat, 
undoi the mfiuencB of Cliii^tianity, has licen effected in, at 
lia.st the pufossionB of ininJond ' If thei-e he :uiy one,' he 
sftj^, 'who thuikK that ^oun^; men should be altogether lo- 
stiiiined fttm the lo^o of couitesans, he is mdeed veiy 
c In otip'elto lony lii. ^ o 'ti 1 t 1 
ff -H n t onlv f om th 1 n ^ of ou aj,c 1 1 o f tl 

t -uil llo aucc of ou a ctsto a ^^ e nl<Kl 

U t 1 e i "\\ 1 ea u t blaiu U \\ s t 

t lo cd! When a tl a,t 1 is no 1 t 1 t 

la f 1 ij| tl s 1 o on most 1 t u ou„ t e 

in ist sto e tl o bto s ■ccon uio Is b Ls i ea o i 
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stain, ' as far as possible,' from pivs-nuptial connections, and 
at least from those wliich. were aiinlterona and tinlawful, bttt 
not to Llame those who were less strict.' The feeliug of tiie 
Eomana ia curiously exemplified in the life of Alexander 
Severua, who, of all the emperors, ivas prohably the moat 
energetic in legislating against vice. When apiiointing a 
pi-ovincial governor, he w&a accustomed to provide Iiim with 
horses and actrvants, and, if he waa unmarried, with a con- 
cubine, ' becaiise,' as the historian very gravely observes, ' it 
was impossible that lie oould exist without one.' * 

Wliat was writton among the Pagans In opposition ix) 
theae views was not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
illusfi'ating tlie tendency that had aiisen, Musoniua Rnfas 
distinctly and emphatically assei'ted that no union of the 
scsea other than marriage was permissible.* Dion Chiysos- 
tom desired pKstitutioa to be suppressed by law, Tlie 
ascetic notion of the impurity even of maitiage may he 
faintly tf iced. Apollonius of Tyana lived, on tliis ground, 
1 life ot celibacy.* Zenobia refused to cohabit with hor 
liiisbaiuT exco{it so far as was necessary for the production of 
in heir * Hypatia is said, like many Christian aaints, to 
iiave 1' aitained the position of a virgin wife.'' The belief 



' j1 / iiJi/joSfffia, eis Su'ra^ii' irfb bocnuso her son formcfl H eouaec- 

fiiuii- i.jlJBptDTfiiv. aiTTDfi^pip is, tion willi Psjche. {Mclaiii. lib. v.) 

ini iiOjiiiiSi/ iijTi, fuToXTinTfair, fiJ) ' Presorred Iij Stolireiie. Sea 

aiyTaiiT!!ixBi)iy!i'ouToT!xpi«lii™'s, Ihn'n, Hisl. dc» Idies mor/iliis dms 

im^i iXifKTigi! iLTfik Tro>Aa.xav ri VAidiqiiiti, tmaa ii. pp. 131-136, 

Oti aJ>Ji ob xpl Tojiifepe En H9-l>0. 

chir. sxsiii. ' Piulos, Apol. i. 13. mipii n 

"Ec ai usarsfl non liibetent, sajingof Pjtluigoras, 'that n, mnn 

eingnliia eoncnl luaa qTicxI s ua li a shonl.1 ouly hare commoiVB witli 

esse non poasent — liampridios A his own wife,' wtiB qnotad, he said 

Si-itmt. We hftvo an amuemg that this concerned others, 

picture of the pommon tone of ' Irebellius Pollio, Zonoiw. 

people of the ■norld on thismittor ■ Tliis is HBSerted by an aiiuny- 

in the Bpcech ipuleiiis puts into mouB writer quoteil hy SiiidJis. See 

the montli of the gods romonslnt Manage, Bist. Ma/krum Fliiloeo- 

ing with Venus lof being nngry phantm, p. S8. 
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in the impurity of all corporeal things, and in the dutj 
of rising above them, was in. the tiurd century sti-enu- 
ously enforced,' Marcus Aurelius and Juliiin were both 
admirable representatives of the best PagaJi spirit of their 
time. Each of them lost his wife early, aoch was eult^ised 
by his biographer for the virtue he manifested after her 
death ; but there is a curious and characteiistic difference in 
the forms which that virtue assumed. Marcus Aurelius, we 
are told, did not wish to bring into h^ house a stepmother to 
rule over his children, and accordingly took a concubine." 
Julian ever after lived ia peifect continence.* 

The foregoii^ facts, which I have given in the moat con- 
densed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism or by 
comment, will be sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the state of 
feeling of the Romans on this subject, and also the direction 
in which that feeling was being modified. Those who ai* 
familiar with Uiis order of studies will readily understand 
that it is impossible to mark out with precision the chiono- 
logy of a moral sentiment ; but there can be no question that 
in the latter days of the Roman Empii-e the perceptions of 
men on this subject became more subtle and moi-e refined 
than they had previously been, and it is equally certain that 
the Oriental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely influenced the change. Christianity soon constituted 
itself the representative of the new tendency. It regarded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it strained to 
the utmost all the vast ^encies it possessed, to enforce it. 
In the l^islatioa of the first Christian emperors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Panders w^ere condemned to 
have molten lead poured down their throats. In the case of 
rajie, not only the ravisher, but even the iiijui-ed pei-son, if 
she consented to the act, was put to death.* A great service 

' See, e.g., Plotinus, 1st Eiin 
vi. 6. 

'' CapitolimiB, M. Aarelijis. 
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was done to the cause both of purity and of philanthropy, by 
a, law which pevmitteii actresses, on receiving baptism, to 
abandon their profeasion, which had been made a form of 
slavery, and was virtually a slavery to vice.' Certain 
musical girls, who were accustomed to sing or play at the 
l)atiquets of the rich, and who were regai'ded with extreme 
horror by the Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringeut 
law forljade the revival of the class.^ 

Side by side with the civil legislation, the penitential 
l^isJatJon of the Church was exerted in the same direction. 
Sins of unchastity probably occupy a larger place than any 
others in its enactments. The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers who had made their daughters courtesans, were 
punished by perpetual exclusion from communion, and a 
crowd of minor offences were severely visited. The ascetic 
passion inci'eased the prominence of this branch of ethics, 
und the imaginations of men were Roon fascinated by the 
pure and noble figures of the virgin martyrs of the Chwch, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled the eowrs^ of 
men, while they sometimes mingled with their heroism traits 
of the most exquisite feminine gentleness. For the patient 
endui-ance of excruciating physical suffering, Christianity 
produced no more sublime figure than Blandina, the poor 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons ; and it would be 
difficult to find in all history a more touching picture of 
natural purity than is contained in one simple incident of 
the martyrdom of St. Perpetua. It is related of that saint 
that she was condemned to be slaughtered by a wild bull, 
and, as she fell half dead from its horns upon the sand of the 



< Cod. Theod. lib. xr. tit. 7. —Cod. Tksod. xv. 7, 10. This cviri- 

' ' Fidicinam nulli IJeant vel ous kw was issned in A.D. 386. St. 

tmere ve! docsre vel Tendero, vel Jerome eaM these musiciaas were 

conviviis out Bpectacalis ailhibere. the chorus of the devil, and quite 

Nee cuiquani ant delectationis ie- us dangerous as the Eirens. See 

siderio emdita feiuinea aut muaicie the comments on t!ia law. 
artis studio liceat habere mnncipis,.' 
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ai'cnn, it waa oliserved that oven lu tliit aivfiil uioiiioiit liPi 
virgin modesty ■was supremo siud liei fust iiifttuictivo move 
mciit was to tkaw toiTLtliei liei dicss, which had liecu toin 
iu the assault.' 

A (il'owd of \eij cuuo IS jTOpulu ]i^eiils iKo iiiic 
wliii'h, though they aie foi the moat ].)ait «itlnut much 
iuti-iii.sic oxcclJeuce, ]ia\e then importance m histoiv on 
ahowiug the fovea witli which the imaginations of men. weic 
turneJ in this direction, aud the manner in which Ohi'istianity 
nas fogJiKlud as tlie great enemy of the pissions of the (lesh. 
Thus, St. Jravme relates an incredible story of a young 
Olmstiau, hciiig, in the Diocletiiin persecution, bound with 
jibmils of silk iu the mi<lst of a lovely garden, siiri'ouiidcd 
l>y evCLythiug tlijit could chai^m the ear and the eye, while ii 
l«i«itiful courtesan assailed him with her hiaojdiahnients, 
aj^uinst which he pifltecteil himself hy IjitJng oiit his tongue 
and spitting it iii her face.^ Legends are lecoimted of young 

'linmim. M-t. S. J'it/W«? t) ii'iaI liir -lie «f rt ■d 1 i I li«.t 

Tlissoact8,.iti!.I!«liovo, gem-Cflllv hr-shuildti 1 1 tin e 

ivgiipdcd aa anthentie. There la uoi !i « is 

niitliiiifrmnro instrucliTBin liiBtnry a, \ } u 

thiin to trace tlic aiiniE moral feol pr h f 

iiijlH tiirmig-li diffcront. iiRes anl ro r In 

lii,™iB;andl3mablo iuthiscaso h Ij i / i 11) 

lu jirescnt thprcadcrmtli itQ dlua Jf hc ouw p se, 1 ck a tijJ ccn 

tmlii>noft]ieirpermiuioncp, winch tnnes we find Euipi 1 s ttril it 

I IhinlcBomewhatramnrkablo Tlio ing to Polvsena i triit p (.ciHtlv 

younger Pliny givM iu one of his Bimiiar to tliiit iiUi li » is atln 

luttcrs a pathetic account of the bnted to PLrpetm \'* the tt.U 

rxeouiion. of Cornolia, a reftal louoiith Iho Birord of the eiecu 

vii'fzin, by the order of Domitiau tioner it was ol sf tvud tliat htr 

.Sliu wus bnrieil alive for incest last care mis til t bI i Jit tail 

but lier innocence appears tu have with dr. (u j 

lic'cn geiicrnllj Ix-lievod; and. slic n Sf real duTtirHour' Bjiiui 

liad Ijecn eondeniiiod uidicnrd, and ■ao^Xiiv -npivoiay sTx"" fuirxfifvi 
ill her absence. An she was beiiis ■^fafiy, 

lowered into the sublerrnnciin cell jcpOnTowf' & tpim-tiy 3,ti/ioT' 0(Hh'- 
lier dress wiia canfflit and dotangod mop xp^iiv. 
in the di'scent. She turned round Euripides, //w. 563-68, 

and drew it io her, and when the ' Vila I'aull. 

execnl ioner etretched uut liis hiuid 
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Christian men aaauming tho gai'b nnd manners of libei-tinea, 
that tliey might ohtain ac<;ess to maidens who had been 
condemned to Tice, exchixnging di'eases with them, aiid tliiis 
enabling tJioni to Bscapo.^ St, Agnea was said to have been 
stripped naked before the poople, who all turned away theii- 
eyes exeopt one young man, who instantly became blind.^ 
The sister of St. Gi-egory of Nyssa was afllicted witli a cancer 
in lier breast, but could not bejw that a surgeon should see it, 
and was rewarded for liei- modesty by & mii'aculous curo,^ 
To the fabled zone of beauty tho Christian saints opposeil 
tlieir zones of chastity, winch extinguished the passion of the 
weai-er, or would only meet aronnd the pure.* Daemons 
wore said not mifrequently to have entei'ed into tJie profli- 
gate. The gaiaient of a girl who was possessed was brought 
to St. Pacliomius, and he discovered from it tliat slie had a 
lover.* A courtesan accused St. Gregory Thaumatui'gus of 
having been her lover, and having refused to jmy her what 
he had promised. He ]>aid the re(]uii'ed sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a dfemon.'' The eiforts of the 
saints to reclaim courtesans fiom the path of vice created 



' St. Ambrose rolates iin in- FursieuH a gWle that estinguiphetl 

Btiinca of this, uliich he eajE oe- last. (Ibid. p. 203.) The giiiile 

carred at Antiooh {De VirgiiiU/us, of St. Thomaa AqaimiS Seems to 

lib. ii. cap. iv.). When the Chiie- have hud aonie mirjcalous pro 

tinn jauth was being led to eiecu pertaes of this kind. (See his Life in 

tiou, tlie girl whom lie had e.iTed the Bollandists, ijept. 29.) Among 

reappe^ed and dird vith Mm. both the GreeksundliomnnBit wis 

Euaebius tolls a, vorj similar story, customary for the bride to he girt 

but places the scene at Aleziuidrin. with a girdle 'which the bridegruuiu 

^ See Ceiilier, Ilial, dia Aateart nnloosfd in the nuptial 1h!(I. and 

rcc/en. tome iii. p. .523. honco 'zonum solvere' licomiir; a 

' Ibid, tome viii. pp. 204-21)7. jpjverbiBl exfresaion fur ■puihii- 

' Among the Irish saints St. tiam mulioris imminuoro.' (N(i.u- 

Colman is said to have had a giriUe poort, De Siiibia ltoiaaiioi-u,ii. p. 

which wouUl ouly moot Broond tha 479; AlesaJldor'sifi*((l)■^(;/I^O"^e;^, 

chaste, and whicli was long pre- vol. ii. p. £00.) 
Bervedia Ireland as a relic (t^lgan, ^ Vit, St. Paeftoju. (Roswojde). 

Acta Sanctorum Hibtrnue, Lou- " See his Life, by Gregory of 

vain, 16*5, vol. i. p. 216); and St. Kyesa, 
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ft large clasB of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, Sfc. Mary of 
Egyi)t, St Afra, St. Pelagia, St. Thaia, and St. Theodota, in 
the early Church, aa well aa St. Margnerit« of Oortona, and 
Clara of Eimini, in the middle ages, had heen couitesans.' 
8t. Vitalius, it is said, was accustomed every night to visiit 
the dens of Tice in his neighhourhood, to give the inmates 
money to remain without sin for that night, and to offer up 
prayers for their conversioo.* It is related of St. Sei'apion, 
that, as he was passing tlirough a village in Egypt, a courtesan 
beckoned to him. He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her. He kept his appointment, but declared that there was 
a duty which his order imposed on him. He fell down on 
his knees and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every 
psalm vi'th. a praye for h" hostess The strangeness of the 
scene a i the solen m y of his to e and manner, overawed 
an 1 faw nated he (j -idually her te rs b^an to flow. 
**! e k It bes le Lun n 1 be^ to join m his prayers. He 
i xKled he ot 1 1 1- o IT ftf r 1 o r contmned in the same 
te n and olem o ce tho t -est a d w thout interruption, 
to repeat his alternate piajei-s and psalms, till her repentance 
rose to a paroxysm of terror, and, as the grey morning 
streaks began to illumine the horizon, she fell lialf desid at 
his feet, imploiing him with broken sobs to lead her anvwhere 
where she might expiate the sm? of hei p-ist ' 

But the services rendered by the aatetics ni impiintmg 
on the minds of men a profound and enduring convmtion of 
the im.ix)rtance of chastity, though e^.tremeh great, wete 



' Alittlo hodkhns been writfeQ gennan f ome u p Sj 

ou these legends Iiy M. Charles ' Sa« the Vit. Saudi JoasnU 

do BnBsy, called Lee CoaHisaaes Elfiiiwai/iKirii (Rosweyde). 

sainies. There is said to lie florae ' Tillemont, tome x. pp. 61-62. 

doubt about iSt. Afra, for, TvMle her Thpra is alsFo a very pictnrcaqna 

aels represent her as a reHimied legend nf the manner in which St. 

courtesan, St. Fortnnatns, in two Paplmutiusconvcrtodthoco"-" 

lines he has daroted to her, calls Thiiis, 
her a virgin. (Ozanam, Etudei 
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eeriooa'y counterbalanced by tieir noxious influence upon 
marriage. Two or three beautiful deaciiptions of this 
institution have been culled out of.tlie immense mass of the 
patristic writings ;' but, in general, it would be difBcult to 
} anything more coarse or more repulsive than the 
I which they regarded it.^ The relation which 
nature has designed for the noble purpose of repairing the 
ravages of death, and which, as Linnseus has shown, extends 
even through the world of flowers, was invariably treated as 
a consequence of tlie fall of Adam, and mandage was regarded 
almost exclusively in its lowest aspect. The tender love 
which it elicits, the holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
that follow in its train, were almost absolutely omitted from ' 
consideration.' The object of the ascetic was to atti-act men 
to a life of virginity, and, as a necessary consequence, marriage 
was treated as an infeiior state. It was regarded as being 
necessary, indeed, and therefore justifiable, for the propa- 
gation of the species, and to free men from greater evils ; 
hat atUl as a condition of degradation fi'om which all who 
aspired to real sanctity should fly. To ' cut down by the axe 
q£ Virginity tie ^>ood of Marriage,' was, in the energetic 
lang age of St Jerome the end of the saint ; ^ and if he 



'^ee espev allj Tertu ] u 4d it ever (I camiot call to mind an 

Uxore It VHS beaut f 1 eail instance), in tha discaseions of the 

at » later per od that -wom n was comparative merits of marriEige 

not, taten trom the head of man and celibacy, tho social advantages 

for she was not inten led b his appea to have occurred to the 

rultr nor from h s le h m d. ... It is alwajs argued 

„.. .„.„j,j .1. . _ 1. ]ation to (he interests and 
pe fectioD of the individu^ 
nd, even with regard to that, 

viti^f Lombard, Sentea b h wr ers seem almost nnconscious 

dis. 18.) f h softening and humanising 

• The reader maj; fin m ny ffec f the natural affections, the 
passages on this subjec n Bi wau y of parental tenderness and 
beyrac, Morale des Pirea, ii. g 7 ; filial love.' — Milmatfs 3iai. of 
in. § 8 ; iv. § 31-35 ; vi. § 31 ; ChHstianUy, vol. iii. p. 196. 

jtiii. I 2-8. ''Tempus breve eat, et jam 

• 'It is remarkable how rarely, secnris ad radicas arbocum posita 
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consented to pi'aise marriage, it was merely bociiiiae it 
produced vii^inK.' Even when the Lend had been formed, 
the ascetic passion i-etained its sting. We have ali'eady seen 
how it embittei-ed otlior relations of domeKtic life. Into this, 
the holiest of all, it infused a tenfold bitterness. "Whenever 
nny strong i-eligions fervour fell upon si husband or a wife, its 
first efiect was to make a happy union iiupoBsible. The moi-e 
religioTLs partner immoiliately deaii-ed to live a h"fo of solitaiy 
asceticism, or at leiist, if no ostensible separation took place, 
an unnatural life of separation ia maiTiago. Tiic immenii« 
jtlaco this order of ideas occupies in the hottfttory writings of 
the Fathers, and in the legends of the sftinfcs, must l>e familiar 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
litei-ature. Thus— to give but a very few examples — St. 
Nilus, when he had already two children, wa-s seized with 
a longiug for tlie prevailing asceticism, and Ins wife was 
pwauadod iftei many t«ais, to consent to their seixiration ' 
tit. Ammou, on the mght of his m'iniage, pioceetled to gieet 
his bride with an haiungiie iipou the ciils ot the mnaiicd 
state, and tliey T^eed, m consequence, at once to '^iiaiatt,^ 
St. Melania hljoured long nnil earnestly to induce her 
Inisjband to allow hei to de-eit his bed, liefui-e he would 
COTisent* bt. Abraham Rin an ay fiom his ^Mfe on the nyht 
of his mari'iage.* St. AlcxiB, according to a somewhat later 
legend, took tlia same stqi, but many years after roturnort 
from Jerusalem to his father's house, in which liis wife was 
stili lamenting hei- desei-doa, he^ed and i-eceivcd a lodging 
as an act of charity, and lived tliei* uni'ecognised and 
unknown till his death.* St. Gregoiy of Nj-ssa — who was 



i, p. U7. 

' PdladiiiH, Hhl. Lai'.n. esis. 

' 'lauclo irapHn?, liui'ln eon- ■ ' Vii.S.A!tr.(RonvcyAe).';'j'p,i. 

jugiuni, sod quia niilii virgincs ■ Idonotknowwliontliislegcnd 
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SO unfortiiiiiite as to be mamed — wrote a glowing eulogy of 
virginity, iu the course of ■which he mournfully obsei-ved 
that this privil(!ged state could nover be hia. He I'esemhled, 
he assures ua, an ox tliat was ploughing a field, the ftiiit of 
which ho must never enjoy ; or & thirsty man, who was 
gating on a. atreatn of which he never can ilrink ; or a poor 
niiin, whose poverty seems the more hitter as he contemplates 
tho wealth of his neighhoura ; and he proceedeil to descant in 
feeling terms upon the troubiea of matiimony.' Kominal 
msiiTiages, in which tho partners agreed to alnin the man'iage 
Viod, liecame not uncommon. Tlie emperor Henry II., 
Edwai-d tho Confessor, of England, and Alphonso II., of 
Spain, gave examples of it. A very iamous and i-ather 
jaetui'esque history of thia kind is related by Gregoiy of 
Toura. A rich young Gaul, named Injuriosus, led to his 
homo a young bride to whom he was passionately attached. 
That night, sho confessed to him, with tears, tiat she had 
vowed to keep hei' vii^nity, and that she legi-etted bitterly 
the marriage into which her love for him had hotrayed her. 
He told her that they should remain united, but that she 
should still observe her vow ; and he fulfilled his promise. 
When, after several yeai's, she died, her husband, in laying 
her in tlie tomh, declared, with great solemnity, that he 
restored her to God as immaculate as he had I'eceived her; 
and then a smile lit up the face of the dead woman, and she 
aaid, ' Wliy do you tell that which no one asked you ! ' 
The husband soon afterwards died, and his corpse, which had 
been laid in a distinct compai'tment fi-om that of his wife in 
the tomb, was placed side by side with it by the angels.^ 
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The eatreoie disorders whicli aiicli teaching produceil iq 
domestic life, and also the extravagances which grew up 
among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judicious 
leaders of the Ciiuich, and it was oixlained that married 
persons slioiild not enter into an ascetic life, except by 
mutual consent.' The ascetic ideal, however, remained 
unchaogeil. To abstain from jnamage, or in majriage to 
abstain from a perfect union, was regarded as a proof of 
sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its coarsest and most 
degraded form. The notion of its impurity took many 
fonns, and exercised for some centuries an extremely wide 
influence over the Church. Thus, it was the custom during 
the middle ages to abstain from the marriage bed during the 
night aftor the ceremony, in honour of the sacrament.^ It 
was expressly enjoined that no married persons should par- 
ticipate in any of the great Church festivals if the night 
l^fore they had lain together, and St. Gi-egoiy the Great 
tells of a young wife who was possessed by a dremon, be- 
cause she h,id taken part in a procession of St. Sebastian, 
without fulfilling this condition.^ The extent to which the 
feeling on the subject was carried is shown by the famous 
vision of Alberic in the twelfth century, in which a. special 
place of tortuj-e, consisting of a lake of mingiad lead, pitch, 
and resin is represented as existing in hell for the punish- 
ment of married people who had lain together on Church 
festivals or fast days.'' 

Two other consequences of this way of regarding marri^e 
weie a very strong disapproval of second marriages, and a 
very strong desire to secure celibacy in the cJergy. The fii'st 
of these notions had existed, though in a very different form, 
and connected with very different motives, among the early 
Romans, who were accustomed, we are told, to honour with 

' The regiila-ioiis on ihis point ' St. Greg. Dial. i. 10. 
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the crown of modesty those who were content witli one mar- 
riage, and to regard many marriages as a sign of illegitimat« 
intemperance.' This opinion appears to liave chiefly grown 
out of a very delicate and touclung feeling which had talten 
deep root in the Roman mind, that the affection a wife owes 
her husband is so profound and so pure that it must not 
cease even with his death ; that it should guide and conse- 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it never can be traas- 
fen-ed to another object. Virgil, in very beautiful lines, 
puts this sentiment into the moiith of IHdo ; * and several 
examples are i-ecorded of Boman wives, sometimes in the 
prime of youth and beauty, \ipon the death of their husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their lives to retirement and to the 
memory of the dead.* Tacitus held up the Gei-mans as in 
this respect a model to his countrymen,* and the epithet 
' uiiivirJe ' inscribed on many Boman tombs shows how this 
devotion was practised and valued.' The family of Camillus 
was especially honoured for the absence of second maniagea 
among its members.* 'To love a wife when living,' said one 
of the latest Boman poets, ' is a pleasure ; to love her when 
dead is an act of religion.'' In the case of men, the propriety 
of abstaining from second marriages was pi-ohably not folt so 
strongly aa in the case of women, and what feeling on the 
subject existed was chiefly due to another motive — afleotion 
for the children, whose interests, it was thought, might ha 
injured by a stepmother,* 

Defanctam rcliglo.' 

Statins, Sj/lit. v. in proiemio. 
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The sentiment wliich thuH i-ecoiled from second n 
passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris- 
tiEuiity, but it was based upon altogether different grounds. 
We find, in the iiret place, that aii affectionate remembrance 
of the husband liadaltcgether vanished from tlw motives of the 
abstinence. In the next place, we may i-emarb tha,t the ecclesi- 
astical wiitevB, in perfect conformity with the extreme coarse- 
ness of their views about the sexes, almost invariably assiimed 
that the motive to second or third marriagCB must be simply 
the force of the animal passions. The Montanists aiid the 
No\-atians absolutely condemned second mnrriages.' Tho 
orthodox pronounced them lawfiil, on account of the weak- 
ness of human nature, but they viewed them with tlie most 
emphatic disapproval,^ partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontinence, and partly because they re- 
garded them as inconsistent with theii" <]octrine that mar- 
line is an emblem of the union of Christ with the Church. 
The language of the Fathers on this subject appears to a 
modem mind most extraordinary, and, but for their distinct 
and i"eiterated assertion that they considered these marri^es 
permissible,* would appear to amount to a peremptoiy con- 
demnation. Thus — to give but a few samples — digamy, or 
second mariiage, is described by Athenagoras as ' a decent 
adultery.'* ' Fornication,' according to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, ' is a lapse from one marriage into many.' ^ ' The first 
Adam,' said St. Jerome, ' had one wife ; the second Adam 
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Imd no wife. They who approve of digamy hold forth a 
third Adam, who was twice married, whom they follow.'' 
' Consider,' he again says, ' that she who has been twice 
married, though she he an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church, But if the bread of charity is taken fi-om her, how 
miieh more that bread which descends from heaven!'* 
' Digamists,' according to Origen, ' are saved in the name of 
Ohrist, but are by no means crowned by him.'* ' By this 
text,' said St. Gr^ory INazianzen, speaking of St. Paul's 
comparison of marriage to the union of Christ with the 
Church, ' second marriages seem to me to be reproved. If 
there are two Ohrists there may be two husbands or two 
wives. If there is but ooe Chi'ist, one Head of the Ohm-ch, 
there is but one flesh— a second is repelled. But if he for- 
bids a second, what is to he said of fhii-d marriages J The 
fii-st is law, the second is pai'dou and indulgence, the third is 
iniquity; but he who exceeds this number is manifestly 
bestial.'* The collective judgment of the ecclesiastical 
authorities on this subject is shown by the rigid exclusion 
of digamists from the priesthood, and from all claim to the 
charity of the CbiU'ch, and by the decrees of more than ono 
Council, which imposed a period of penance upon all who 
married a second time, before they were admitted to commu- 
nion,* One of the canons of the Council of lUiberis, in the 
ijeginuing of the fourth century, while in general condemning 
baptism by laymen, permitted it in case of extreme necessity ; 
but provided that even then it was indispensable that the 
officiating layman should not have been twice mairied.* 
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Among the Ureeks fourth marriages were at one time 
deemed absoUitely nnlawful, and miich conti'ovei'sy wjis 
excited by the Emperoi" Leo the Wise, who, having had 
three wives,' had taken a mistress, but afterwards, in deiiaiice 
of the religious feelings of his people, detei-mined to raise her 
to the position of a wife.' 

The subject of the celiljacy of the clei^y, in which the 
ecclesiastical feelings about marriage were also sbown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal with it, 
except in a moat cursory manner.' There are two facts con- 
nected with it which every candid student must admit. The 
first is, that in the earliest peiiod of the Cliurch, the privi- 
lege of marri^e was accorded to the clei-gy. The second is, 
that a notion of the impm'ity of marriage existed, and that it 
was felt that the clergy, as pre-eminently the holy class, 
should have less licence than laymen. The fii-st form this 
feehng took appears in the strong conviction that a second 
mai-rii^e of a priest, or the marriage of a piiest with a 
widow, was unlawful and criminal.^ This belief seems to 

tism was not administerecl by a High Chuceh wrilers, und writars 

priest, it should at ill events be of tho positive seliool, liave con- 

adrainistered by one who might spired to ensfaiii. 
liavo been a priest. ' Sob LBfi,p.36. The conuniuid 

' Perrono, De Mainmimio, toma of St. Pant, that a bi»hop or deacon 

iii. p. 1 03. should be tha hnsband of one wife 
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sions coucerning that period which 
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have existed from the earliest period of the Chwrch, and was 
retained with great teDacity and unanimity through many 
centuries. In the next place, we find from an extremely 
early date an. opinion, that it was an aet of virtue, at a lat«r 
l>eriod that it was an act of duty, for priests after ordination 
to abstaiin from cohabitir^ with their wives. The Council 
of Nice refrained, by the advice of Paphnutius, who was 
himself a scrupuloiis celibate, from imposing this last rule as 
a matter of necessity ; ' but in the course of the fourth centmy 
it was a recognised principle that clerical marriages were 
criminal. They were celebrated, however, habitually and 
usually with the greatest openness. The various attitudes 
assumed by the ecclesiastical authorities in dealin^, with this 
subject form aa extremely curious page of the hi^toi> if 
morals, and sui^ply the most crushing evidence of the e\ils 
which have been produced by the system of celibicv I ckn 
at present, however, only refer to the vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on the subject, derived from the 
writings of Catholic divines and from the decrees of Catholic 
Councils during the space of many centuries. It is a popular 
illusion, which is especially common among writers whohave 
little direct knowledge of the middle ages, that the atrocious 
immorality of monasteries, in the centui-y before the Refor- 
mation, was a new fact, and that the ages when the fnith of 
men was undisturbed, were i^s of gi-eat moral purity. In 
fact, it appears, from the unifoim testimony of the ecclesias- 
tical writers, that ecclesiastical immorality in the eighth 
and three following centuries was little if at all less out- 
I'ageoua than in any other period, while the Papacy, during 
almost the whole of the tenth ccutttry, was Ijeld by men of 
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iufaiiwiis iivea. Simony was nearly iiniversal.' BapbaridH 
chieftaina maixied a,t an early age, and totally incapaUe of 
resti-aint, occupied the leading poaitiona iu the Church, and 
gross irr^ularities speedily became general. An Italian 
bishop of the tenth centiuy epigi'ammatically described the 
morals of his time, when he declared, that if he wore to 
enfoix* the canons against unchaste people administering 
ecclesiastical rites, no one would be left in the Ohitrch except 
the hoys ; and if he were to observe the canons against ba,s- 
tai'ds, these also must be excluded.^ The evil sicquired snch 
magnitatte that a great feudal clergy, bequeathing the eccle- 
siastical benefices from father to son, appeared more than 
once likely to arise.* A tax called ' Culagium,' which was in 
fact a licence to clergymen to keep concubines, was dnring 
several centuries systematically levied by princes.* Some- 
times the evil, by its very extension, corrected itself. Priestly 
marriaffcs were looked iipon as noiinal eveats not implying 
any guilt, and m the eleventh century several instances ai'e 
retoideil in which they were not regarded as any impedi- 
ment to the power of working miracles.^ But this was a 
rare exception From the earliest peiiod a long succession 
of Councils as well as such men as St. Boniface, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Peter Damlaoi, St. Dunstan, St. Anselm, 
Hildebrand and bia successors in the Popedom, denounced 
priestly marri^e or concubinage as an atrocious crime, and 
the habitual life of the priests was, in theory at least, gene- 
rally rec(^;nised as a life of sin. 

It is not surprising that, having once broken their vows 
and begun to live what they deemed a life of habitual sin. 
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the clergy ahouJd soon have sunk far below the level of the 
laity. We may not lay much stress on such isolated instances 
of depravity as that of Pope John XXIII., who was con- 
demned among many other crimes for incest, and for adultery ;' 
or the ahbot-elect of St. Augnatine, at Canterbury, who 
in 1171 was found, on investigation, to have seventeen 
illegitiniate chUdren in a single village ; ^ or an abbot of St. 
Pelayo, in Spain, who in 1130 was proved to have kept no 
less than seventy concubines ; ^ or Henry III., Bishop of 
Li^ge, who was deposed in I27i for having sixty-five 
illegitimate children ; * but it is impossible to resist the 
evidence of a long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical wiiters, 
who conspire in depicting far gi-eater evils than simple concu- 
binage. It was observed that when the priests actually took 
wives the knowledge that these connections were illegal was 
peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy ajid extreme 
mobility of attachments were especially common among 
them. The writers of the middle ages are full of accounts of 
nunneiies that were like brothels, of the vast multitude of 
infanticides within their walls, and of that inveterate 
prevalence of incest among the clergy, which rendered it 
necessary again and again to issue the most stringent enact- 
ments that priests should not be permitted to live with their 
mothers or sisters. Unnatural love, which it had been one 
of the great services of Christianity almost to eradicate from 
the world, is more than once spoken of as lingering in the 
m nisttries -tul shnitly befoie the Eeformation, complaints 
became loud aud fiequent of the employment of tlie con- 
tessionil for the puij oses ot debauthery.^ The measures 
tiken on the sulject wore very luncTOua andseverc. At 
li st the evil chiefly compl-uned of was the clandestine 

■ Lea, p. 358. ' The rciuler niflj find tlia most 
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mairi^e of piiests, and ©specially their intercourse with 
wives whom they had mairied previous to their oi-dination. 
Several CouncOs issued their anathemas against priests ' who 
had improper relations with their wives;' and i-ules were 
made that piiosts should alwa3^ sleep in the pieseiice of a 
suhordinate cleit; and that they should only meet their 
wives in the open air and hdbre at least two witnesses. Men 
were, however, by no means unanimous in their way of 
I'egarding this matter. Syneaius, when elected to a bishopric, 
at first decHned, boldly alleging as one of his reasons, that 
he had a wife whom, he loved dearly, and who, he hoped, 
woTiId bear him many eons, and that he did not mean to 
separate from her or visit her secretly as an adulterer.' A 
Bishop of Laon, at a later date, who was married to a nioco 
of St. E6my, and who remained with hia wife till after he 
had ft son and a daughter, (quaintly expressed his penitence 
by naming them respectively Lati-o and Vulpecula.^ St. 
Gi-egoiy the Gi'eat desciibes the virtne of a priest, who, 
through motives of piety, had discarded his wife. As he lay 
dying, she hastened te him to watch the bed which for forty 
■years she had not been allowed to share, and, bending over 
what seemed the inanimate form of her husband, she tried to 
ascertain whether any bi-eath stiU i-emained, when the dying 
saint, collecting his last energies, exclaimed, ' Woman, be- 
gone; take away the straw; there is fire yet,'^ The 
destruction of pidestly marriage is chiefly due to Hildebi-and, 
who pm;3ued this object with the most untiring i-esolution. 
Finding that his appeals to*the ecclesiastical autlioiities and 
to the civil rulers were insufficient, he boldly tiimed to the 
people, exhorted them, in defiance of all Church traditions, 
to withdraw their obedience from manied piiests, and 

' Synosiaa, Ep. cv. liad mnilc liim a, principiil inttr- 
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kindle'} among tliem a fierce fanaticism of asceticism, which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution, of the offending pastors. 
Their wives, in immense numbers, were driven forth with 
hati-ed and with scorn ; and many cidmes, and much in- 
tolerable suffering, followed the disruption. The priests 
sometimes strenuously rraisted. At Camlirai, in a,d. 1077, 
they hiimt alive as a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
tJie doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a centuiy 
later, they succeeded in surprising a Papal legate in the arms 
of a courtesan, a few hours after he had delivei'ed a fierce 
denunciation of clerical imchastity,' But Papal resolution 
supported by popular fanaticism won the victory. Pope 
Urban II. gave licence to the nobles to reduce to slavery 
the wives whom priests had obstinately refused to abandon, 
and after a few more acts of severity priestly marriage be- 
came obsolete. The extent, however, of the disorders that 
still existed, is shown by the mouruful confessions of 
ecclesiastical writers, by the uniform and indignant testi- 
mony of the poets and prose satirists who preceded the 
Keformation, by the atrocious immoralities disclosed in the 
monasteries at the time of their suppression, and by the 
significant prudence of many lay Catholics, who were ac- 
customed to insist that their priest should take a concubine 
for the protection of the families of his parishioners.^ 

' This is mentionBd by Henry the protection of his female parish- 

ofHuutiugdon, who wasacjntem kners (Ilil p 355) Sirpi in 

porary. (Lea, p. 293.) his Hist qf the CouneU of livai 
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It ia scai'ceiy possible to conceive a more demoralisinj 
influence than a priesthood living such a life as I have de 
scribed. In Protestant conntriea, where the mamage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it haa, indeed, been protluctive 
the greatest and the most nnequivocal benefits. Nowhere, 
it may he confidently asserted, does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle elf 
households which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge siiid, 
' the one idyll of modern life,' the most perfect type of domestit 
peace, the centre of dvilisation in the remotest village. Kot- 
withstanding some class narrowness aod professional bigotry, 
notwithstanding some unworthy, but half unconscious 
mannei-iam, which is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in any other quarter 
so much happiness at once diffused and enjoyed, or so much 
viitue attained with so little tension oi" stru^le. Com- 
bining with his sacred calling a warm sympathy with the 
intellectual, social, and political movemeats of his time, 
possessing the enlarged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into the occupationa 
and the amusements of his parishionera, a good ctei-gyman will 
rai'ely obtrude his religious convictions into secular sphei'es, 
but yet will make them apparent iu all. They will be i-e- 
voaled by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrapulous purity iu woni and action, by au all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
as much to the charta as to the excellence of the character 



exi&tiiuco uf more serious vice, nullos caslibca e&se, ut in ploriique 

The paasai^ (which is quoted purooliiia non aliter relint presby- 

l)y Bij-le) is too remarkaUe to terum toleracB nisi _ eoncabinam 

he omitted. ' Taceo da fbraiea- habeat, quo vel sic auis ait consul- 

tioniijus et iidQltt'riis a qiiilnis qni tnm ujoribua, quK nee aic quidem 

alieai sant pmbro ceeteris ae hidi- usquequaque sunt extra ppneulum.' 

brio BusG Bolont, spndoneaque aut Sie. ie Clem. De Framt. Siimaiac. 

BOilomitiB appellautnr; dcnique [Lea, p. 386.) 
Itui:i usque admi pcrsuasam hubeut 
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in which it ia displayed. In visiting the sick, relieving the 
poor, instructing tbe yoimg, and discharging a thousand 
delicate offices for which a woman's ta«t is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely 
active and intensely feminine, and her example ia not less 
beneficial than her ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfuDy oljserved, a character 
of a different type is formed, which with veiy grave and 
deadly faults combines some of the noblest excellences to 
which humanity can attain. Separated from most of the ties 
and afiections of earth, viewing life chiefly through the 
distorted medium of the casuist or the confessional, and 
deprived of those relationships which more than any others 
soften and expand the character, the Catholic priests have 
been but too often conspicuous for theii' fierce and sanguinary 
fanaticism, and for their indifference to all interests except 
those of their Church ; while the narrow range of their 
sympathies, and the intellectual servitude they have accepted, 
render them peculiarly unfitted for the office of educating the 
young, which they so persistently claim, and which, to the 
great misfortune of the world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise. But, on the other hand, no other body of men 
have ever exhibited a more single-minded and unworldly 
zeal, refracted by no personal interests, sacrificing to duty 
the dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with un- 
daunted heroism every form of hardship, of suffering, and 
of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, pro- 
duced many good and great men of the latter type it would 
be unjvist and absurd to deny. It can hardly, however, be 
questioned that the extreme frequency of illicit connections 
among the clergy tended during many centuries most actively 
to lower the moral tone of the laity, and' to counteract the 
great services in the cause of purity which Christian teach- 
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ing had iindoubtedlj efltcted. Tlie priestly connections wero 
rai'ely so fitlly i-ecc^nised as to enable the mistress to fill a 
position like that which is now occupied by the wife of a 
clergyman, and the specttwile of the chief teachers and 
exemplai'a of morals living habitually in an intercowrse 
which was acknowledged to be ambiguoua or wrong, must 
have acted most injurioufily upon, every class of the com- 
munity. Asceticism, proclaiming war iipon human nature, 
produced a revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even 
when it was observed it was frequently detrimental to 
purity of mind. Tlie habit of continually looking upon mar- 
ria^j'e in its coarsest light, and of regarding the projiagatiou 
of the species as its one legitimate end, exercised a pecn- 
liarly perverting inflneoce upon the imagination. The ex- 
ubeiunt piety of wives who desired to live apart from their 
husbands often drove the latter into serious irr^ularitics.' 
The notion of sin was inti-oduced into the deai-est of i-e- 
lationahips,* and the whole subject was distorted and de- 
graded. It is one of the great benefits of Pratestintism 
tliiit it did much to banish these modes of thoi^ht and 
feeling fixira the world, and to restoi* marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gnvtifying ilhistratiou 



' Thiawas encrgcUoally noticed culpam roll habent. ftiianiio voro 

by Luther, in Ilia Simous sermna deScleiito bono prolia jidp tnmea 

'Da Matrimonii),' qhiI EOmeoftliB secrala conveiiiiiiit caiis.i iiiooiiti- 

Catholie preachers of an earlier nentise non sic exeiisatrur ut non 

period lind made the same com- hfvlieat. eulpam, sed veuiHlcm. . . . 

pUint. See a curious passiigo Item boc quod conjugati i-ieti con 

from a eoateniporary of Boccacf io, cn^UECeatia utnntnr invicom, ultm 

qiintoil l>y Meray, Lea JAhree pre- nBCessitateni liltPioa proereandi, 

cheitra.p. 163. ■ Vast niunfaers of ponam in Ms pro quilius qnotidie 

iHjineD sepiirated tvom their wives dicimus Dimittc aahis duiiila noa- 

uttder The infiuence of the ascetic tra. . . , Uoda in. aententiolis 

eiitliusi asm which HildoliraniJ ere- Sexti Pythagorid lejKtur "omuis 

nled.*-— Len, p. 264. ardeatior amator propriie nioris 

' ' Quando enim eervata fide adulter est."' — Peter Lombard, 

Ihori eauaa prolis conjuges con- ScjiteK/. lib. it. dUt. 31. 
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of tho extent to which an old Buporatition has decHned, in 
the fact that when. Goldsmith, in his great vomance, desired 
to depict tho harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded and 
nnworldly vicar, he represented him as maintaining that 
opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second marriage of a 
clergyman which was for many centuries universal in the 
Church. 

Another injurious conser[iience, resulting, in a great 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate 
extremely the character and tlie position of women. In 
this tendency we may detect in pai-t the inflnence of the 
earlier Jewish wiitings, in which an impartial observer 
may find evident traces of the common Oiiental depreci- 
ation of women. The custom of purchase-money to the 
father of the bride was a<lmitted. Polygamy was au- 
thorised,' and practised by the wisest man on an enormoiLs 
scale. A woman was regarded as the origin of human ills. 
A period of purification was appointed after the birth of 
every child; but, by a veiy s^nificant pi'ovision, it was 
twice as long in the case of a female as of a male child.* 
' The badness of men,' a Jewish writer emphatically declared, 
'ia better than the goodness of women.'' The types of 
female excellence exhibited in the early period of Jewish 
history are in general of a low order, and certainly far 
inferior to those of Roman histoiy or Greek poetry ; and tho 
warmest eulogy of a woman in the Old Testament is 
piwbably that which was bestowed upon her who, with ch-- 
cumstances of the most i^gravated treacheiy, had murdered 
the sleeping fugitive who had taken ref»^ under her roof. 

' Many witps luwavei, Ttere " Lorit. lii. 1-5. 

fortiddan, (Deut ivii 17) 
Polygaraj ia said tn have ce'jatd 
among tlie Jews after tho return been translated ' 
from the BabjIoniBb cHplinlj — ne«B of a man tliaQ llie blandisli- 
WliBiveli's BSemeitts of Morcdiii/ mants of a woman.' 
book it. ch. V. 
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The combined influence of the Jewish writings, and of 
thftt ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief som-ee 
of temptation to man, was shown in those fiei-ce invectives, 
which form so conspicuous and so grotesque a portion of tho 
writings of the Fathers, and which contrast so curiously witli 
the adulation bestowed upon pai-ticular members of the sex. 
"Woman was represented as the door of hell, as the mother of 
all human ills. She should be ashamed at the very tbongbt 
that she is * woman. She should live in continual penance, 
on account of the curses she has brought upon the world. 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memorial 
of her fall. She should be especially ashamed of her beauty, 
for it is the most potent instrument of the dsemon. Physical 
beauty was indeed perpetually the theme of ecclesiastical 
denunciations, though one sii^ular exception seems to have 
been made ; for it has been observed that in the middle ^es 
the pei'sonal beauty of bishops was continually noticed upon 
theii" tombs.' Women were even forbidden by a provincial 
Council, in the sixth century, on account of their impurity, 
to receive the Eucharist into their naked hajids.^ Their 
eswntially snboi-dinate position was continually maintained. 

It is pi-obable that this teaching had its part in deter- 
mining the principles of l^alation coDceiTiing the sex, The 
Pagan laws during the Empire had been continually repealing 
the old disabilities of women, and the legislative movement 
in their fevour continued with unabated force from Constan- 
tine to Justinian, and appeared also in some of tho early 
laws of the barbarians.' But in the whole feudal l^slation 



I This cnrious fuel is noticed Troplong, Injluescea d« Ckristian- 

Le Blant, Insa-ipiiBm chrt- isme aitr ie Broii (a wovi, howevei-, 

iine-s de la Gaa/e, pp. lOvii.- -which is uriften much more in 

yiii. the spirit of an apologii* than in 

^ Rco tlie decree of a Conncil of tliat of an hiskiK.in), and Lfgouvi, 

ijeri'c; (a.d. 578), can. 36. pp. 27--29. 

' Si-o the last two chapteca of 
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women were placed in a much lowei' legal position than m 
the Pagan Empire.' In addition to the personal reatnctiona 
whichgrewnecessarily oiitof the Catholic doctrines concerning 
divorce, and concerning the subordination of the weakei sex, 
we find numerous and stringent enactments, which renderetl it 
intposaihle for women to succeed to any considerable amount 
of property, and which almost reduced thera to the alter- 
native of marriage or a nunnery.* The complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually maintained by the law ; and that 
generous public opinion which in Rome had frequently 
revolted against the injustice done to girls, in depriving 
them of the greater part of the inheritance of their lathers, 
totally disappeared. Wherever the canon law has been the 
basis of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,' and a state of public 
opinion which has been formed and regulated by these laws; 
nor was any serious attempt made to aboHsh them till tlie 



' Even in maltecs not relating ferred on them by the middle 

to property, the position of women Koman law: but the pcoprietaiy 

in fendalisni waa a low one. 'Tout disaliilitits of marriwl femaleB 

marl,' savs Bcaumanoir. 'peut stand on quite a diOerent bnsis 

bftttre sa. femme quond elle ne Tuut from their persona] incapacities, 

pas oWir i son comniandement, ou and it is by keeping alire and con- 

guand elle le maudit, on qoand bdiilating the fonnec CliaC the ex- 

elle le d&nent, poucm que ee aoit positora of the eanon law hnve 

mod^r^ment et sans qoe mort deeply injured civilisBtiou. There 

e'easuive,' quoted iiy L^puv^, p. are ma,ny Tflstiges of a stjmggle 

US, Contraat with this the say- between the secular and ecdeaas- 

ing of the elder Cato : ' A man tieal principles ; but the eanon law 

who beats his wife ot his children nearly everywhere prevailed.'— 

[ujs impious hands on that wLlch Maine's Ane'tsnt Lam, p. 158. 1 

ia most holy and most sacred in may observe that the Kussian law 

the world.' ~- Plutarch, Marcus was early veiy fevoucable to ths 

Cato. propriatHy rights of married 

" See Legouvf, pp. 29-38; women. Kee a remarkablo letter 

Maine'B^««wi(Zflw, pp. 164-150. in the Memoirs of the Princess 

' ' No society which presecvea Dasch&aw (edited by Mrs. Biad- 

any tincture of Cliristian institn- ford: London, ISiO), vol. ii, p. 

women tlie peraunal liberty con- 
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close of tlie last centmy. The Erench revolutionista, though 
rejecting the proposal of Si^yes and ConJorcet to accord 
political emancipation to women, established at least an equal 
succession of sons and daughters, and thus initiated a great 
reformation of both law and opinion, which sooner or later 
must travei-ae the world. 

In their efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 
Christian teachers derived much assistance from the incur- 
sions and the conquests of the barbarians. The dissolution 
of vast retinues of sl&Tes, the suspension of most puhlio 
games, and the general impoverishment that followed the 
invasions, were all favoui-able to female virtue ; and in this 
respait the various tribes of barharians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the more civilised community. 
Tacitus, in a very famous work, had long l>efore ponrti-ayod 
in the most flattering colouis the piirity of the Gei-mans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. The adul- 
teress was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
beaten ignominiously through the village. Neither youth, 
nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who wna 
known to have sinned to secure a husband. Polygamy was 
restricted to the ptinces, who looked upon a plui-ality of 
wives rather as a badge of dignity than as a gratification of 
the passions. Mothers invariably gave suck to their own 
children. Infanticide was forbidden. Widows were not 
allowed to re-marry. The men feared captivity, much more 
for their wives thaa for themselves; they believed that a 
sacred and prophetic gift resided in women ; they consulted 
them as oracles, and foUowed their counsels.' 

It is generally believed, and it is not improbable, that 
Tacitus in tliis work intended to reprove the dissolute liabits 
of Ilia fellow-countrymen, and considerably over-coloured the 
virtue of the barbarians. Of the substantial justice, however, 
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of liis jiicture we liave much evidence. Salvian, who, about 
tlii-ee centuries later, witnessed and desciibed the mauners of 
the barbaiians who had triumphed over the Empii-e, attested 
in the strongest language the contrast which their chastity 
presented to the vice of tliose whom they had subdued. ' The 
Scandinavian mythology abounds in l^enda exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the heathen tribes on the subject of pnrity, 
and the awful penalties threatened in the next world against 
tlie seducers,' 'Jhe barbarian women were accustomed to prac- 
tise medicine and to intei-pret dreams, and they also very 
frequently accompanied tlieir husbands to battle, I'allied their 
broken forces, and even themselves took part in the fight.' 
Augustus had discovered that it was useless to keep bar- 
barian ehiefe as hostages, and that the one way of securing 
the fidelity of traitora was by fciking their wives, for these, 
at least, were never saei-ificed. The grandest instances of 
Eoman female heroism scai-cely surpassed some which were 
related of uncivilised Germans, or of semi-civilised Gauls. 
When Marius had vanquished an army of the Teutons, their 
wives besoTight the conqueror to permit them to become the 
servants of the Vestal Vij'gins, in order that their honour, at 
least, m:^ht be secure in slaveiy. Their request was refused, 
and that night they all perished by their own hands.* A 
powerful noble once solicited the hand of a Gaulish lady 
named Gamma, who, foithful to her husband, resisted all his 
entreaties. Eesolved at any hazard to succeed, he caused her 
husband to be assassinated, and when she took refuge in the 
temple of Diana, and enrolled herseJf among the priestesses, 
he sent noble after noble to induce her to relent. After 
a time, he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned 



' Be Giiiemalione Dei, Maiwellinua, sv. I 

" See, for tbeea legends. Mat- Aurelins; Floras, tii 

let's Northern JntiepiUies. * Vnler. Max. -n. 1 ; Hiecon. 

• Tftcitna, Germ, fl; Hist. iv. ^, cxxiii. 

18 ; Xiphilin. liii. 3 ; Amm. 
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a willingness to yield, but told him it was first necessary to 
make a libation to the goddess. She appeared as a priestoss 
before tlie altar, bearing in her hand a cup of wine, which 
she had poisoned. Sho di-ank half of it herself, handed the 
rcDiainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cup to the dregs, burst into a fierce thanks^ving, that she 
bad been permitted to avenge, and was soon to rejoin, her 
mui'dered husband.' Another and still more z'emarkable 
instance of conjugal fidelity was furnished by a Gaulish 
woman named Epponina. Her husband, J-jlius Sabinus, 
liatl rebelled f^ainst Vespasian ; iie was conquered, and 
might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not bear to 
abandon his young wife. He retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself in subten-anean ceUara that were below it, 
and instructed a fi-eedman to spread the report that he had 
committed snidde, while, to account for the disappeaisnce of 
his Ijody, he set fire to the villa. Epponina, heai'ing of the 
suicide, for thiee days layji strate on the gromd ^ithowt 
eating. At length the fieedman ctme to hei and told hei 
that the suicide was feigned She contmued hei lamenta 
tions by day, but visited hei husband by night She tecame 
with child, but owing, it is <«.id to in ointment ^>he sue 
coeded in concealing her «tate fiom her friends "When the 
hour of partorition was at hand she went ilone into the 
cellar, and without anj assistance or attendance \ is de 
livered of twins, whom she brought up imdergioml For 
nine years she fulfilled h« task when Salmus »<is dis 
covered, and, to the lasting di giace of "Vespasian -na^ 
executed, in spite of the sup] lii^Uons cf his wife ^\ho 
made it her last i-equest that she might be permitted to 
die with him.^ 

The moral purity of the barbaiians was of a kind alto- 

1 Plultircli, Be MtUier. Virl. Tho name of this heroic ^-ifo is 
= Plutarch, Ainalorius ; Xiphi- given in thrte different forms, 
lin. livi. 16; Tacit. Hist. iv. C7. 
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gether different fi-om that -which the ascetic movement 
inculcated. It was concenti-ated exclusively upon marriage. 
It showed itself iu a noble conj\igal fidelity; but it was 
little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we have 
seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priesthood. The 
practice of polygamy among the barbarian kings was also 
for some centuries lancliecked, or at least unsuppi'essed, by 
Christianity. The kings CaribeH and Chilperie had both 
many wives at the same time.' Clotaire married the sist«r 
of his first wife during the lifetime of the latter, who, on the 
intention of the king being announced, is reported to have 
said, ' Let my lord do what seemeth good in his sight, only 
let thy servant live in thy favour,'' Theodebert, whose 
genera! goodness of character is warmly extolled by the 
episcopal historian, ahandoncJ his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she had committed; toot, during her 
lifetime, another, to whom he had previously been betrothed; 
and upon the death of this second wife, and while the first 
was still living, took a third, whom, however, at a later 
period he murdered.^ St. Columbanus was expelled fi'om 
Gaul chiefly on account of his denimciationa of the polygamy 
of King Thierry.* Dagobert had three wives, as well as a 
multitude of conwibines.* Charlemagne himself had at the 
same time two wives, and he indulged Is.rgely in concu- 
bines.'' After this period examples of this natm-e beaime 
rare. The Popes and the bishops exercised a strict super- 
vision over domestic morals, and strenuonsly, and in most 
oases successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles 
to repudiate their wives. 



' On the poljeamy of the first, ' Ibid. Ix, 

see Greg. Tnr. is. 26 ; oq the • Eginhanlus, Vit. Kar. Mag. 

polygamy of Chilperie, Greg. Tiir. xviii. Charlemagne had, aMoctl- 

ir. 28; v. li. ing toEginhanl, four wives, Wt, as 

' Greg.Tur. iv. 3. far as I can underslaad, onlv two 

. Ti.!.i ;:; 25.27, 36. at the eamo time 
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But, notwithstanding these startling facts, there eau bo 
no doubt that the general purity of the Imrbarians was fi-oni 
the first superior to that of the later Eomane, and it appears 
in many of their Jaws. It has been very happily observed,' 
that the high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
by the fact that in the Salic code, while a charge of cowai-dice 
falsely lirought against a man was only punished by a fine 
of three solidi, a chaj^e of iiochastity falsely brought against 
a woman was punished by a fine of forty-five. The Teutonic 
sentiment was shown in a very stern legislation against 
adultery and rape,^ and ciu-iously minute pi-ecautions were 
sometimes taken to guard against them. A law of the 
Spanish Visigoths prohibited sui^eons from bleeding any 
free woman except in the pi-osence of her husband, of her 
nearest relative, or at least of some properly appointed 
witness, and a Salic law imposed a fine of fifteen pieces of 
gold upon any one who impropei'ly pressed her band.^ 

Under the influence of Christianity, assisted by the bar- 
barians, a vast change passed gradually over the world. The 
vice we are considering was probably more rare; it certainly 
assumed less extrav^ant forms, and it was aci-eened from 
obsei-vation with a new modesty. The theoiy of moi-als had 
become clearer, and the practice ' 
Th m "Tos. ss disa 
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mothei'a the duty of themselves suckling their children; and 
miiny minute and stringent precepts were made against 
exti'avagances of dress and manners. The religioua insti- 
tutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost conse- 
crated prostitution, were for ever abolished, and the courtesan 
sank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of reciprocal fidelity in 
mai-ri^e was enfoi'ced with a new earnestness. The con- 
trast between the levity with which the frailty of men has 
in most ages been i-^arded, and the extreme severity with 
which women who have been guilty of the same offence have 
generally been treated, forms one of the most singular 
anomalies in moral history, and appears tJie more remarkable 
when we remember that the temptation usually springs from 
the sex which is so readily pardoned ; that the sex which 
is visited with such crushing penalties is proverbially the 
most weak ; and that, in the case of women, but not in the 
case of men, the vice is very commonly the result of the most 
abject misery and ]>overty. For this disparity of censure 
sevei-al reasons have been assigned. The offence can be more 
surely and easily detected, and therefore moi'e certainly 
punished, in the case of women than of men ; and, as the duty 
of providing for his children falls upon the father, the intro- 
duction into the family of children who ai* not his own is a 
special injury to him, while illegitimate children who do not 
spring from adultery wiO probably, on account of their father 
having entered into no compact to support them, ultimately 
become criminals or paupers, and therefore a biu'den to 
siiiety.' It may be abided, I think, that several causes 
render the observance of this virtue more difficult for one sex 
than for the other ; that its violation, when every allowance 
has been made for the moral degradation which is a result of 

' Tlic&Q iitc the roQsoJis pvon by Haithua, On- PoptilalUii, took 
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Wie existing condition of public npiiiion, is natui-ally moi-e 
profovmdly prejudicial to the clianicter of women than of 
men ; and also that mnch of our feeling on these subjects is 
due to laws and moral systems which were formed by men, 
and wei-e in the first instance intended for their own pi-o- 
tection. 

The passages in the Fathers, asserting the equality of tJie 
obligation imposed upon both sexes, are exceedingly unequi- 
vocal ; ' and although the doctrine itaelf had been antici]iated 
hy Seneca and Plutarch, it had probably nevei' befoi-e, and it 
has never since, been so fully realised as in the early Church. 
It cannot, however, be said that the conquest has been 
i-etained. At the present day, although the standard of 
morals is far higher than in Pagan Borne, it may be 
questioned whether the inequality of the censure which is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as in the days 
of Paganism, and that inequality is continually the cause of 
the most shameful and the most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indeed, a gi'eat retrogression resulted from ehivaliy, 
and long survived its decay. The chai'acter of the seducer, 
and especially of the passionleaa seducer who pursues his 
career simply as a kind of sport, and under the influence of 
no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, has 
been glorified and idealised in the popuhu; literatui'e of 
Christendom in a manner to which we can find no parallel 
in antiquity. When we reflect that the object of such a man 
is by the coldest and most delibemte treachery to blast the 
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lives of innocent women; when we compare the levity of 
his motive with the irreparable injury he inflicts ; and when 
we remember that he can only deceive hia victim by 
persuading her to love him, and can only ruin her by 
persuading her to trust him, it must be owned that it would 
be difficult to conceive a cruelty moi-e wanton and more 
heartless, or a charactei" combining more numerous elements 
of infamy and of dishonour. That such a character should 
for many centuries have been the popular ideal of a con- 
siderable section of literature, and the boast of numbers 
who most pliime themselves upon their honour, is assuredly 
one of the most mournful factd in history, and it represents 
a moral deflection certainly not less than was revealed 
in ancient Greece by the position that was assigned to tlie 
courtesan. 

The fundamental truth, that the Fame act can never be at 
once venial for a man to demand, and infamous for a woman 
to accord, though nobly enforced by the early Chiistians, baa 
not passed intri the popular sentiment of Christendoiu. The 
mystical character, however, which the Church imparted to 
maniage has been estremeiy influential. Partly by raising 
it into a sacrament, and pai-tly by representing it as, in 
some myateiious and not very definable sense, an image of 
the union of Christ with His Chureh, a feeling was fostered 
that a lifelong union of one man and one woman is, under 
all circumstances, the single form of intercourse between the 
sexes which is not illegitimate ; and this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral intuition. 

Theie can, I think, be little doubt that, in the stiiugency 
with which it is usually laid down, it rests not upon the law 
of nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted nature 
ia sufficient to lead men many steps in its direction. Con- 
sidering the subject simply in the light of unaided i-eason, 
two i-oles comprise the whole duty of man. He mtist ab- 
stain fi'om whatever injures happiness or degrades charactei". 
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Under the first Lead, he must include tlie more remote 
its well as the inwaediate consequences of his act. He must 
consider how liia partner wilt be affected by the union, the 
light in which society will view the connection, the probable 
position of the children to be bom, the effect of these births, 
and also the effect of his example upon the well-being of 
society at large. Some of the elemente of this calculation 
vary in diffei«iit st^es of society. Thus, ptiblie opinion in 
one age will I'eprobate, and therefore punish, connections 
which, in another age, are fully sanctioned ; and the probable 
position of the children, as well as the effect of the bii-tlis 
upon society, will de|)end greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of this 
intercourse in clouding or developing the moral feelings, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, exciting or allay- 
ing the abeiTations of the imagination, incsipacitating men for 
pui* affections or extending their range, making the animal 
part of our natuie more or less predominant. We know, by 
the intuition of aai moral nature, that this predominance is 
always a degraded, though it is not always an unhappy, con- 
■lition. We also know that it is a law of our being, tliat 
powerful and beaiitiful affections, which had before been 
latent, are evoked in some particular forma of Tinion, while 
other forms of union are peculiarly fitted to deaden tlie 
affections and to pervert the chamcter. 

In these considei-ations we have ample grounds for 
maintaining tiiat the lifelong union of one man and of one 
woman should be the normal or dominant type of intercourse 
between the sexes. We can prove that it is on the whole 
most conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this point it would, 
I conceive, be impossible to advance, except by the assistance 
of a special revelation. It by no means follows tliat because 
this should be the dominant type it should be the only one. 
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or tliat the interests of society demand that all eonneetions 
should be forced iiito the same die. Connections, which Wei's 
confessedly only for a few years, have alwaj^ subsisted side 
by side with permanent marriages ; and in period when pub- 
lic opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no excom- 
munication on one or both of the partners, when these 
partnei-s ai« not living the demoralising and degrading, life 
which accompanies the consciousness of guilt, and when 
proper provision is made for the children who are born, it 
would be, I believe, impossible to prove, by the light of 
simple and unassisted reason, that such connections should be 
invai-iably condemned. It is exti-emely important, botli for 
tlie happiness and for the moral well-being of men, that life- 
long \mion8 should not be effected simply under the impeiious 
prompting of a blind appetite. There are always multitudes 
who, in the period of their lives when their passions are most 
strong, are incapable of suppoi-ting children in their own 
social rank, and who would therefore injure society by 
marrying in it, but WW nevertheless perfectly capable of 
securing an honourable career for their illegitimate children 
in the lower social sphere to which these would natm-ally 
belong. Under the conditions I have mentioned, these 
connections are not injurious, but beneficial, to the weaker 
partner ; they soften the differences of rank, they stimulate 
social habits, and they do not produce upon character the 
degi'aj^ling effect of promiscuous intercoui'se, or upon society 
the injurious effects of imprudent marri^es, one or other of 
which will multiply in their absence. In the immense 
variety of circumstances and characters, cases will always 
appear in which, on utUitarian groimds, they might seem 
advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as these, 

if we would understand the legislation of the Pagan Empire 

or the chaises that were effected by Cliristianity. The 

It^slators of the Empire distinctly recognised these c<tn- 

87 
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wections, and made it a main object to authorise, dignify, ajid 
reguLite them. T!i6 unliinited. licence of tlivorce practically 
inchided them \uulei' the name of marii^e, while that name 
sheltered them from stigma, and prevented many of the 
giuvest evils of unauthorised unions. The word concubine 
also, which in tlie Republic had tlie same signification as 
among ourselves, represented in the Empire a strictly legal 
iinion— «a innovation wliicli was chiefly due to Augustus, 
and was doubtless intended as part of ihe legislation agauist 
celibacy, and also, it may be, as a corrective of the licentious 
habits that wei* general. This union was in essentials 
merely a form of maiTiage, for he who, having a concubine, 
took to himself either a wife or another concubine, was 
legally guilty of adultery. like the commonest form of 
marriage, it was consummated without any ceremony, and 
was dissoluble at will. Its peculiarities were tliat it was 
eonti-actod between men of patiician rank and freedwomen, 
who were forbidden by law to intermarry ; that the concubine, 
though her position was perfectly I'ecogiiised and honoui'able, 
did not share the i-ank of her iiai'tner, tliat she brought no 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and wei-e 
excluded from tlie rank and the inheritaii.ce of their 
father.' 

Against these notions Chmtianity declared a direct and 
implacable warfai'e, which was imperfectly reflected in the 
civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally in tlie writings 
of the Fathers, and in most of the decras of the f ouncili ^ 



mnniest CreMram i jui n n Iiibet 
uxorem et pro Qxare oon u1 inam 
hnbet a oommmiionB non repollatur 
' Wb Rnd. however, traces of a tantumutiiiimsmnlienB aiituxuna 
xolerationoftlieRomantrpaofoon nut eoncnbiiue nt ei pi cnarit, sit 
enbino in Chriallanity for some conjunoti ne contLntus — 1 Ciia 
Ijme. Thus, a Council of Toledo 17 &t Isidore t-ul Christiano 
decreed : ' ?i quis habens usorem non dicam plnnme^s sod nee diiia 
fldelis concubinani habmt noi com fliimil li ibere licitam tst ni i tun m 
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It taught, as a religious dogma, invariable, iiifloxible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intereoi:vse of the sexes, other than lifelong unions, ivere 
ciimiaal. By teaching men to r^ard this doctrine as axiom- 
atic, and therefore infliirting severe social penalties and 
deep degi:adation on transient connections, it has profoundly 
modified even their utilitarian aspect, and has rendered them 
in most countries furtive and disguised. There in probably 
no other branch of ethics which has been so largely deter- 
mined by special dogmatic theology, and there is none which 
would he so deeply affected by its decay. 

As a part of the same movement, the piu'ely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually replaced by 
religious marriages. There is a manifest pi-opiiety m 
invoking a divine benediction upon an act which forms so 
important an epoch in life, and the mingling of a religions 
ceremony impresses a de^i)ei- sense of the solemnity of the 
contract. The essentially religious and even mystical cha- 
racter imparted by Chjistianity to marriage i-endered the 
consecration peculiarly natural, but it was only very 
gradually that it came to be looked upon as absolutely 
neces.sary. As I have already noticed, it was long dispensed 
with in the marriage of slaves; and even in the ease of 
fi-eemen, though generally performed, it was not made com- 
pulsory till the tonth centmy.' In addition to its primary 
object of sanctifying mai-riage, it became in time a poweifiil 



tiititum aut uxorem, ant Mrto looo up to the tJiirteiutli century a cou- 

uioris, fii conjui deest, ooneabiniim.' cubine was not neceBsarilj anabvn- 

—Apud Gratianum, diss. 4. Qnotad doned woman. Tlie term was ap- 

by Natalis Alexander, Hitt. Ecdes. plied to marriages that were reul, 

Sjec. I. diss. 29, Me.liBa,(Hiat.o,f but not offleiallj ceoognistd. Cole- 

Saeerdital Celihaa/, pp. 203-20d) ridge noticra a remarkable instaniw 

has deTOted au extiflmely interast- of the revival of this custom in 

ing note to tracing the history of German history. — Mtes on EnglUh 

the word concubine through the Dimnea (rA. 1853), vol. i. p. 221. 

middio agea. He ishows that even ' Legonvi, p. 199. 
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iiisti-umcnt m irfcunii^ the authority of the pii^-thooil, -who 
weiii able to coffljiel men to submit to the tonihtions tln> 
impost m the foimiitiou of tho most imjioitint LOiifi ift of 
life; and the aiottem authorisation of cimI maniages, hy 
diminishing gifiatly the power of the Cathohc priesthood 
over domestic life has been one of the mo^t severe blow 9 
ocelesia&tical influence has undeigone 

The a1>80lute binfulneas of di^oice wat, at the sajue timt 
stienuously miiutAiiied b> the Councih, ^vhich in thit,, a? 
in manj other [wint-i, ihffpied widely fiom the ciyil law 
Ton'itaiihne restnuted it to tliiee cases of cume on the part 
of the husband, and three on the port of the w^fQ , but the 
habits of the people wei-e too ativng for his enactment's, and, 
after one or two clianges in the law, the full latitude of 
divoi-ce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a divorce which followed an act of adultery on the part of 
tho wife,' had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing all 
other divorces to be criminal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed upon Christians who availed them- 
selves of the privil^es of the civil law.* For many centuries 
this duality of legislation continued. The barbarian laws 
restricted divorce by imposing sevei-e fines on tliose who 
repudiated theit wives. Oharleinagne pronounced divorce to 
be criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and he 
pi-actised it himself. On the othei- hand, the Church threat- 
ened with excommunication, and in some cases actually 
launched its thunders against, those who wei« guilty of it. 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victoiy was 

' See some curious passages in for a husliand whoso wife had com- 

Tmplong, pp. 322-223. Ihelatliera mitted aduUeir to re-marry. 
Bcem to have thonght disaolutitin ' Some of tho great dinritiea of 

of marriage was not liiwfnl on ao- Faliiola wore pcrformsd as po- 

pounl of the ndulteiy of the lius- nances, on account of lipi- crim" in 
Lnncf, hut tliHt it was not alisolutaly 
DnlniFfoi, thongh not conimendabJe, 
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definitely achieved, and the civil law, adopting the piineiplo 
of the canon law, prohibited all divorce.' 

I do not propose ia the present work to examine how far 
this total prohibition has been for the happiness or the mond 
well-being of men, I will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not originally imposed in Ohiistian 
nations, upon utilitarian grounds, but was based upontJie sacra- 
meata! character of marriage, upon tlie belief that mairiage 
is the special symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
His Church, and upon a well-known passage in the Gospels, 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, which forbids the . 
dissolution of marriage even in the case of adultery, has 
been considerably relaxed by modern l^alation, and there 
can, I think, bo little doubt that farther Bte^iH will yet be 
taken in the same direction ; but the vast change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since tlie unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifest to all 

It was ^sentiaj, or at least veiy important, that a union 
which was so solemn and so iri'evocable should be fi'eely 
conti'acted. The sentiment of the Eoman patriots towards 
the close of the Itepublic was that marriage should be 
rc^i-ded as a means of providing childi'en for the State, and 
should be entered into as a matter of duty with that view, 
and the laws of Augustus had imposed many disqualifications 
on those who abstained irom it. Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away under the influence of Christianity. 
The ]K)piiW sentiment disappeai-ed with the decline of civic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded under the inilnence of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made men regard the state of 
celibacy as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to le 
attained by theologians in oifler to realise their ideal type of 

■ !a CanilUion civile et poUiigne dt;a 
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marriage. It was to prevent the membci-s of the CSiiicli 
from intermarrying with those whose religious opiaioas 
differed fwia their own, Mixed mai-riagos, it lias bfea truly 
said, may do more than almost any other influence to afjSiiiS!e 
the i-ancoiir and the asperity of sects, but it must be added 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
ftlrea<ly attained before they become po^iUe. In a union m 
which each partner believes and realises that the other is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
happiness, no sympathy, no trust; and a domestic agieement 
ttiat some of the children should be educated in one reiigion 
and some in the other would be impossible when oath parent 
believed it to be an i^-eement that some children should be 
doomed to helL 

The domestic unhappiness ari&ing fioni differ nces of 
belief was probably almost or altogethei unknown m the 
world before the introduction of Chnttiaiuty for althoagh 
differences of opinion may have before e-tiated the same 
momentous consequences were rot attached to them It has 
been the especial bane of periods of great rehgious ehini^e 
such as the conversion of tlie Eoman Empire or t le He 
foianation, or our own day when fai more sent us questions 
than those which agitated the sixteenth centui j ip occupymg 
the attention of a !ai^ iiropoi'iion of thinkers and scholars 
and when the deep and widening chasm hetv- een the religions 
opinions of moat highly edneated men, and of the immense 
majonty of women, is painfully apparent. While a multitude 
of scientific discoveries, critical and historieal researches, and 
oduc xtional I'efonas have brought thinking men face to face 
\nth telupous problems of extreme importance, women have 
betn almost al>8oJutely excluded from their influence. Tlieir 
mmds aie usually by nature less capable than those of men 
of impartiality and suspense, and the almost complete omission 
fi.-om female education of those studies which most discipline 
and strengthen the intellect inci-eases the difference, while at 
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tbe same time it has been nstmlly made a main object to 
iaibue them with a passionate faith iu trotlitioiinl opinions, 
and to preseiTe them from al] contact with opposing views. 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fruits of this education. It has always l>eeii the 
peculiaiity of a certain kind of theological teaching that 
it inverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellectnal diffidence. On other subjects we 
find, if not a i-espect for honest conviction, at least some sense 
of the ajaonnt of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to express an opinion on grave controversies. A complete 
ignorance of the subject-matter of a dispute restrains the 
confi.dence of dogmatism ; and an ignorant person, who is 
aware tliat, by much reading and thinking in spheres of 
which he has himself no knowlei^, his educated neighbour 
ha? modified or injected opinions which that ignorant person 
had been taught, will, at least if he is a man of sense or 
modesty, abstain from compassionating the benighted con- 
dition of his more iastructed friend. But on theological 
questions this has never been so. XJnMtering belief boing 
taught as the first of duties, and all doubt being usually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in otiier fields. Many 
men and most women, though completely ^orant of the 
very rudiments of biblical criticism, histoi-ical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never read a single 
page, or understood a single proposition of the writings of 
those whom they condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is 
defended, or of those by which it haa been impugned, will 
nevertheless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every polemical question ; denounce, hate, pity, or pray for 
the conversion of all who dissent from what they have been 
taught ; assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibiUty of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received without enquiry 
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must 1je tnip, aad thifc the oiHiiioiia \;lndi otliers hive 
aimed li b} emturj miist be false tuA iiiakQ it i main, 
object of then hits to issiitl what thoj cill hoiisy m tieiy 
way m their powei, excijjt by p^nmiiim^ the ^'nmuils on 
wluch it lests It IS piobable that the great luajoiitj ot 
voices that swell the damoui against oieiy book wluch ih 
regaided ns hei'etical are the voices of tho&e who would di,pm 
it ciimimil even to o]>eii tliat book, or to entei into anj- leal, 
searching, and impartial investigation of the subject to wliich 
it relates. Inniimei'able pulpits support this tone of thought, 
and I'epiesent, with a fei-vid rhetoric well fitted to excite the 
nerves and imagiitations of women, the deplorable conilitiou 
of all who deviate from a cei'tain type of opinions or of 
emotions; a blind propagandism or a secret wi-etcheduess 
penetrates into countless househohls, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the miitual confidence of husband aud wife, 
adding immeasurably to the difficulties which oveiy seai'cJier 
into truth has to encounter, and diffusing far and wide 
intellectual timidity, disingenuoiisuess, and bypoeriHy, 

These domestic ' divisions beaime very appai'ent in the 
(loiiodoi the convei-won of tbeEomaJiEmpiie, ind i natural 
desire to guaid intact the oitbodoxy and /eil of the comerts, 
and to pieicnt a continual dibcordjnce, stimu! iti.d the 
Fitlicra in then 'voiy vehement denunciations of all mi\.cd 
maniages We may ilso ti-n,ce m these denunciations the 
outline of 1 very fcingular doctnne, iiluch wis -ifttuvaids 
Buffei-od to fill into obscmitj, but wis leii^td in the hist 
century in England in i curious and learned woik of the 
iiou|iuoi Doilwill 1 The union of Ubiist and His Chuith 

"A dihcomso concemiu- ' i I 1 1 ome 

oHijrit'on tomnrrjwitlun til i I ' n\h\ a 

LommmiKni fiilWiug frum tli i ! at 

stylo (sib) of bunj; -ailltd ill ' i n i j ' ip2>i- ir 

MLoJ riiib ran dis^ouise i ii t> li ii k[ijnii Ii In, II in 1^,1 ir- 
ptndnl to n sinnon ngj 
miciiH^es lij LofeliD 
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had been repiosoiited as a niaiTiage ; aad this image was not* 
regarded oh a mere metaphor ov comparison, hut as iatimat 
ing a mysterious imity, whicb, though not susceptible of any 
very clear definition, was not on that account the less real. 
Christians were the ' limba of Christ,' and for tbem to join 
themselves in marriage with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was literally, it was said, a species of adultery 
or fornication. The intermai-ri^e of the Israeh'tcs, the 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with IJie Gentiles, had been 
described in the Old Testament as an act of impurity; ' and 
in the opinion of some, at least, of the Fathers, the Christian 
community occupied towards the unbelievers a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards tlie 
Gentiles. St. Cyprian denoimced the ciime of those ' who 
prostitute the limbs of Christ in mawiage with the Gentiles.' * 
Tortullian described the intetmarviage as fornication ; ^ and 
after the triumph of the Church, the intermaniago of Jews 
and Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigma- 
tised hy tho Jaw as adultery.* The civil law did not 
prohibit the orthodox fi-om intermarrying with heretics, but 
many councils in sti-ong terms denounced such maiTJagea as 
criminal. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the absolute 
condemnation of all forme of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and the foi'mation and gradual realisation of tho 
Cliristian conception of marriage as a pei-manent union of a 



specimens of critkiamof his time — De Lapsis. 

anilwhoonlyknewthediHWHi'se on ' 'Haeo cum ita tint, fideles 

majTiagea b; extracts, has, I think, Gentilium matrinioniiii subcuntes 

done him considerable iojuatics. stnpri cboh esse Con atat, etHTcendos 

' Dodwell relies mainly upon ab omni commniiieatione fraterni- 

thisfact, and espcei ally upon Ezra's tatis.' — Tert. Ad Uxor. ii. 3. 

hniing tronted thete marringes :ts * See on this lav, ar.d on tho 

essenlially nalL many OTondls wliich condemned 

" Jungere cum infidelibus yin- the marriage of orthodos irith 

culum matrimonii, prostitnece gen- heretics, Bingham, Anlig, xiii. 2, 

tjlibus membra Christi.' — Cyprian, %% 1-2. 
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man and woman of the same religious opinionis, consecrated 
by solemn religious services, cairying with it a deep religJoiia 
signification, and dissoluble only by death, were the most 
obvious signs of Christian influence in the sphere of ethics 
we are examining. Another very important result of tlie 
new reJigion was to raise to a far greater hoaour tha.n they 
had previously possessed, the qualities in which women 
peculiarly excel. 

There are few more cuiioiis subjecte of enijuiiy tlian tlie 
distinctive differences Iwtween the sexes, and the manner in 
which those differences have affected the ideal types of dif- 
fei-ent agoa, nations, philo30]>hies, and j-eligions. Physically, 
men have the indisputahle superiority in strength, and 
women in beauty. Intellectiially, a certain inferiority of 
the female sex can hardly be denied when we i-emember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places in every department 
of science, literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women who have 
shown in any foi'm the very highest order of genius, how 
many of the greatest men have achieved their greatness in 
defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and how com- 
pletely women have iailed in obtaining the first position, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear m.ost propitious. It is as im- 
possible to find a female Eaphael, or a female Handel, as a 
fem;ile Shakspeare or Newton. Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men ; they are more occu- 
pied with patticuJar instances than with general principles ; 
they judge rather by intuitive perceptions than by deliberate 
rciisoning or ■past experience. They are, however, usually 
superior to men in nimbleness and rapidity of thought, and in 
the gift of tact or the power of seiang speedily and faithfully 
the finer infleMons of feeling, and they have thewfoi-e often 
attained veiy great eminence in conversation, as iettei-- 
I as novelists. 
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Moi-ally, the general superiority of women over men, is, 
I think, imqnestionable. If we take the somewhat coarse 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
in number, the crimes committed by men ai'e usually rather 
more than iive times as numerous as those committed by 
women ; ' and although it may lie justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sex, and the sex upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have more temptations than 
women, it must ho remembei'ed, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation is most com- 
mon among women, whose means of Kvelihood are most 
i-estricted, and whose earnings are smallest and most pre- 
caiious. Self-saerifice is the most conspicuous element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is certainly far less 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually spent in yielding to the will and eonsultii^ the 
pleasures of another. ■ There are two great departments of 
virtue : the impulsive, or that which springs spontaneoTisly 
from the emotions ; and the deliberative, or that which is 
performed in obedience to the sense of duty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women ai-e superior to men. Their sensi- 
bility is greater, they are more chaste both in thoiight and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
suffering, more affectionate to all about them. On the other 
hand, those who have traced the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many ho b n n row circumstances, 
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cati hardly be called pooi', will pioljalily admit tliat in no 
otlier class do we so often fiaJ eiitiio livc3 spent in daily per- 
Bistent self-denial, in the patient eudinunce of coiuitless trials, 
in the ceaseless and deliberate saci'ifice of their ovm enjoy- 
ments to the well-heiug or the pi-oaj^iects of othei's. Women, 
however, though leaa prone than men to intoniperance and 
brutality, are in general more addicted to the petty fonns of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefulness, and ambition, and they aaii 
jilso uifa:ior to men in active courage. In the courage of 
euduiiincc they are commonly superior ; but theii' passive 
couiTigc is not so much fortitude which bears smA defies, as 
i-csiguiition which beai-s aat! bends. In the ethics of intellect 
tliey (ii-e decidedly inferior. To rei)eat an expi-ewion I have 
ah'eady employed, women very rarely love trath, tliongh 
they love passionately whjit they call ' the truth,' or opinions 
they have i-eceived from others, and bate vehemently those 
who differ from them. Tliey are Uttle capable of imiMtrtiality 
or of doubt ; their thinking is chiefly a mo le of feeluig 
though very geneiwis in then acts tl j i-o miely geneio a 
in tlieii' opinions or ia then j id^ment^ Phoy pei-s uidt, 
I'athei- tlian convince, imd i il e I ehef rather is i soiu'ce ot 
consolation than as a iiiithfil exjie loi of the I'ealitj of 
things. They are les*i capal lo tl n m n of peiceivuy [uih 
fying eircamatances, of admitting the existence of elemente 
of good in systems to which tiiey are oj po^el of distingui li 
ing tlie personal ohai'acter of an opponent fi om tlie opinions 
he maintM.ns. Men lean most to justice and women to 
mercy. Men excel in energy, self-iebance pei severance nnd 
magnanimity ; women in humility gentlena s modesty and 
endurance. The realising imagination which cans ■* us to 
pity and to love is more sensitive in women thm in men 
and it is especially more capable of dwelling on the unseen 
Their religious or devotional realiattions aze iiitontcitillv 
moie vivid ; and it is probable that while d, fithei n, mf st 
moved bv the deatli of a child m hia pi'esence a mothei 
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genei'allj feels most the death of a child in some distant land. 
But, thoKgli more intense, tlie sympathies of women are com- 
m.oiiIy less wide than those of men. Their imaginations 
individualise more ; their affections ftre, in consequence, con- 
centrated leather on leaders than on causes ; and if they care 
for a great cause, it is generaJly because it is represented by 
a great man, or connected with some one whom they love. 
In politics, their enthiisiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In histoiy, they ai-e even more inclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon biogi'aphical incidents or 
cbaracteriatics as distinguished from the march of genera] 
causes. In benevolence, they excel in cliarity, which alle- 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy, 
which deals with lai^ masses and is more frequently em- 
ployed in preventing than iii allaying calamity. 

It was a remark of Wincke!mann that ' the supi'ome 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; ' and the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborated by the 
greater knowledge we liave of late years attained of the 
works of the Phidian period, in which aj-t achieved its 
highest peifection, and in which, at the same time, foiwi and 
freedom, and masculine giandeur, were its pre-eminent 
characteristics. A similar observation may he made of the 
moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the expression. 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. ' 
self-assertion, ms^animity, and, above all, patriotisn 
the leading features of the ideal type ; and chastity, modesty, 
and charity, the gentler and the domestic virtues, which are 
especially feminine, were greatly undervalued. "With the 
single exception of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that 
were very highly prized were vii-tiies distinctively or pre- 
emin«itly feminine. With this exception, nearly all the 
most iUusti-ious women of antiquity were illustrious chiefly 
because they ovei-came the natural conditions of their sax. 
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It is u characteristic fact tLat tie favoiii-ite female ideal of 
the artists appears to Iiave been the Amaaon.' We may 
admire the Spartan motlier, and the mother of the Gracchi, 
ropresaiog every sign of grief when their children were 
sacrificed upon the altar of their country, we may wondei- at 
the majestic courage of a Poreia and an Ai-ria; but we extol 
them chiefly because, l>eing women, they emancipated them- 
selves from the frailty of their sex, and displayed an heroic 
fortitude worthy of the strangest and the bravest of men. 
We may bestow an equal admiration upon the noble devo- 
tion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hungaty, or of a Mib. 
Fry, but we do not admire them because they displayed those 
virtues, although tliey were women, for we feel tliat tlieir 
vii'tues were of the kind which tlie female nature is mcett 
fitted bo produce. The change from the ieraic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of Pi^uism to the ideal of Ohrislianity, 
wiB a (.hinge fiom a type which was eaaent'ally nnle to one 
which w as easentuUy feminine Of all the great schools of 
philosophy no other reflected bo futlfiUj the Eoman con 
ception of moral exteilenct ai, Stoitiam and the gi'e^test 
Eoman exponent of htoiusm summed up its i.hai'actei in a 
single sentence when he pronounced it to I e beyond all othei 
hetta the moat emphatically ma*.culine.^ On the othei hand, 
an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent featiu'cs, is 
not naturally male but female. A reason probably deeper 
than the historical ones which ai'e commonly alleged, why 
sculpture has always been pecuharly Pagan and painting 
jjeculiaily Christian, may be found in the &«t, that sculptui-e 
is especially suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty of 
strength, and painting female beauty, or the beauty of soft- 



• Seo Pliny, Hisf. ^'ai. xxiiv. teresst 

' ' Tantam inter Stoioos, Serene, Const. Sajiienlis, 
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iiGss ; and that Pagan sentiment was cMefly a glorification 
of the masculine qualities of strengtb, and courage, and con- 
scious virtue, white Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorificar 
tion of the feminine qualities of gentleness, humility, and 
love. The painters whom the religious feeling of Christen- 
dom has recognised as the most fidthful exponents of Chris- 
tian sentiment have always heen those who infused a large 
measure of feminine beauty even into their male characters ; 
and we never, or scai-oely ever, find that the same artist has 
been conspicuously successful in delineating both Christian 
and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius loved to 
expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, failed 
signally in his representations of the Christian ideal ; and 
Perugino was eqiially unsuccessful when he sought to pour- 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity.' The position 
that was gradually assigned to the Virgin as the femaJe ideal 
in the belief and the devotion of Christendom, was a conse- 
cration or an expression of the new value that was attached 
to the feminine virtues. 

The generai superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religioup emotions, and their natural attraction to a 
religion which made personal attachment to its Founder its 
central duty, aiNj which imparted an unprecedented dignity 
and afforded an. unprecedented scope to their characteristic 
virtues, accoupi for the very conspicuous position that female 
influence assui^ed in the great work of the conversion of the 
Goman Empire. In no other imporiiant movement of thought 
was it so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 

1 This is wll iUiLHrated, on the atKome:flnd, on the othsc side, 

one side, by the most repnlsire re- by the frescoes of Pamgino, at 

prespntations of Chnst, by Michael Perngm, representing ttie grent 

Angelo, in the great fresco in the eages of Paganism. The figure of 

Sistine Chipel (so inferior to the Calo, in the latter, almuot np- 

Cliri^t of Orgag;na, at Pisa, from proaohes, .is well as I romembar, 

whiei it was partly imitated), and the type of .St. John, 
m marble in the Minerva Chui'ch 
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persecution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of maityrtlom, and Pngnji aad Cliriatian 
widters alike attest tke alacrity with, which women flocked 
to the Church, ajid the influence they exercised in its favour 
over the male meuibers of tlieir families. The mothers of 
St. Augustine, St. Chiysostom, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Tfazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a lending part in the 
oonvei'sion of their sons. St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantino, Flacilla, the wife of TiieodosiuH the Great, St. 
Pulcheiia, the bister of Tlieodosius tlie Younger, and Placidia, 
tlie mother of Valentinian III., were among the most 
consiilcuous defeuders of the faith. In the heretical sects the 
same zeal was manifested, and Arius, Priscillian, aiid 
Montanus wei-e all supported hy ti-oops of zealous female 
devotees. In the career of asceticism women took a part 
Kttle if at all inferior to men, while in the organisation of 
the great woi'k of charity they wei'e pre-eminent. For no 
other field of active labour are women so admlrahly suited as 
for this ; and although we may trace from the earliest period, 
in many creeds and ages, individual instances of their 
mfluence in allaying the sufferings of the distressed,' it may 



' la that fiue dcHcciption of ft dtBolntoJ Sicilj at the time of tlio 

virtncma troman 'which is aecribcd Punic wars, we And a tonchicig 
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to the poor ; yea, she reiwheth ties of » riati dan, nnnietl Ditmo- 

forth her haaaa to tlie needy.' pliiluB, nnd his irife, who wore 

(Proverbs ixsi, 20.) I have maasaorod with ciieumBtances of 

Hlrendy quoted from Xenoplion gtaat atrodtj; hut the sirtves 

the beautiful detwription of the proaervod their daughter entirely 

Onstk ivrf^ tctidiuc lier aiek slaves. UDhaimod, for she had alivays 

So, ro(j, , :|i .[•■■- r,| ■ --ints the made it her business to eonaole 

eliivi\~ .1 .i^' with them in their sorrow, and she hud 

tpiii'- .■: : I ■ tlieir won the love of all. (Diodor. Sie. 

dyiLig y.:i'-: ■■■ ";■ ■■ i ii then, Fiag. xssiv.) So, too. Jiarcia, 

found some kniU »oi-.i Jul' each, tlie wifa of Cato, used to stieile 

and, when ilie died, lameutJQg her her young slaves from her Iiceii'.t. 

as their second mother. (Eurip. (Plut. Marc. Cato.) 1 may add 

A/ceal.) In the eacvile irar which tJio well-known sentiment whidi 
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be tnily said that their instinct and genius of charity hnd 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action. Fabiola, Paula, MeliUiia, and a host of other noble 
ladies devoted their time and. fortunes mainly to founding 
and eiteading vaat institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown iu the world. The Empress FlaciUa 
was accHstomed to tend with bei- own hands the sick in the 
hospitals,' and a readiness to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Christian wife.* From age to age 
the impulse thus communicatetl has been felt. Tliere has 
been no period, however corrupt, there has been no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Christian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men; and the mission of charity thus instituted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wretchedness, than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

Among the Coliyiidian heretics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood. Among the orthodox, althoi^h this honour 
wa3 not bestowed upon tliem, they received a religious 
consecration, and discharged some minor ecclesiastical fimc- 
tious Tindei' the name of deaconesses.' This order may be 
traced to the Apostolic period.* It consisted of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assistii^ as catechista and attendants at the 
baptism of women, in ^'i^it^ng the sick, ministering to martyrs 

Virpl pats in (he mouth of Dido : tullian, Jd Vax/raa. 

' lluud ignara muli mismiB bhc- ' Sec, upon the deaconoBSi'M, 

carrero dieeo.' There iice, doubt- Bingham's C&risiiim AaHqnitm, 

loss, mHiny (^her touches of the book ii. ch. 22, and Ludlow's 

snme kind in anciect lileciitnre, Wiyman's Weri in the Church. 

some of which may occur to my The Iftttoc author argues ekbo- 

readerB. rately that the ' iridows ' were not 

' Theodorot, v. IB. the same as the deaconesses. 

' See tlio beautiful description ' Phcelie (Rom. xvi. 1} is 

of the functions of a Chiistian described an a Si'ditovos. 
woman in the second book of Tcr- 
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in piTSon, preserving order in the congregations, and ac- 
companying and presenting women who desired an inteiTiew 
with the bisliop. It would appear, from the evidence of 
some conncils, that abuses gi'adually crept uito this institution, 
find the deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they 
were still in existence in the East in the twelfth century. 
Besides tiese, widows, when they had been but once mamed, 
■were treated with peculiar honour, and were msde the 
sjieciai recipients of the charity of the Church. Women 
advanced in jeai-s, who, either from their single life or from 
bereavement, have been left without any male pi-otector in 
the world, have always been pcKuliarly desei-ving of com- 
miseration. With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowledge of the world than men, they ai-e 
liable to contract certain peculiarities of mind and loanner to 
which an excessive amount of ridicule has been attached, aud 
age in most cases furnishes them with very little to 
conn>ensate for tlie charms of which it has deprived them. 
ITie weight and dignity of matured wisdom, which make 
the old age of one sex so venerable, are more i-ai-ely found 
in that of the other, and even physical beauty is more 
frequently the characteristic of an old man than of an old 
woman. The Chiirch Lihoiti-etl steadily to cast a halo of 
i-evei'ence around this period of woman's life, and its religious 
exercises have done very much to console and to occupy it. 

In aocoitlance with these ideas, the Christian legisiatoi-s 
eonti-ibutcd largely to improve the legal position of widows in 
respect to property,' and Justinian gave mothers theguardian- 

> A very able writer, who tntes suri'iTing tlieir husbuniis, winning, 

on the wliolo nn unfavounibla porhaps, one of the moat nrduouR 

view of the inflnj^neo of Cliris- of its triumphB whea, after cxaet- 

tianitj on SegiBlntion, sajs; 'The ing for two or three centuries un 

prorision for the TfiJow mis express promise from the husband 

attributable to tlie Bsertion* of the at nwrnnge to emiow his wif.', 

Church, which nerer reJaied ilB it Ht last eueceeded in engrafting 

Boliffitode for the intereslB of wives the principle of dower oq the 
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ship of thoir children, destroying tho Pagan rule that 
guardianship couW only be legally exercised by men.' The 
usual subservience of the sex to ecclesiastical influence, the 
numerous insttinces of rich widows devoting their for- 
tunes, and mothers their sous, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influeace in securing the advocacy of the clei^ ; 
but these measures hail a manifest imjiortance in elevating 
the position of women who have had, in Christirin lands, a 
groat, though not, 1 think, altogether a beneficial influence, 
in the early education of their sons. 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virtnea into 
the foi-efront was sufficient to elevate and ennoble the sex. 
The commanding position of the mediseval abbesses, the gi'eat 
number of female stunts, and esi>eciaily the reverence bestowed 
upon tho Virgin, had a similav effect. It is remarkable tliat 
the Jews, who, of the three great nations of antiquity, 
cei-tainly produced in history and poetry tho smallest number 
of illustrious women, should have furnished the woi'ld with 
its supreme female idea], and it is also a striking iihistration 
of the qualities which prove most attractive in woman that 
one of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon 
tlie world incomparably greater than was exemsed by the 
most majestic female patiiots of Paganism. "Whatever may 
bo thought of its theolt^cal pi-opriety, there can be little 
doubt that the Catholic revei«nce for the Tii^in has done 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of woman, and to soften 
the manners of men. It has had an influence which the 
worship of the Pagan, goddesses could never possess, for these 
had been almost destitute of moral beauty, and especially of 
that kind of moral beauty which is peculiarly feminine. 
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It suiJplied in a gi'ejit measuro the reileeming and ennobling,' 
element in that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and 
inilitaiy feeling which was formed around women in the age 
of chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be quostioned that in the great 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism inclined moi* 
to the maaculine type. Catholicism alone retained the 
Virgin worship, which at once reflected and sustained the 
first. The skill with which it acts upon the emotions hy 
music, and painting, and solemn architecture, and imposing 
pageantry, its tendency to appeal to the imagination rather 
than to the reason, and to fosrter modes of feeling rather tlutn 
modes of thought, its aesei-tion of absolute and infallible 
certainty, above all, the maimer in which it teaches its 
votary to throw himself peqetuaily oji aiithority, all tendetl 
in the same direction. It is the part of a woman to lean, it 
is the pai-t of a man to stand. A religion which presciTbes 
to the distracted muid imveaaoning iaith in an iniitllible 
Church, and to the ti-oubled conscience an implicit trust in 
an absolving priesthood, has ever had an especial attraction 
to a feminine mind. A religion which recognises no authority 
between man and his Creator, which asserts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasmably the sense of individual responsibility, 
denudes religion of meretricious wnaments, and of most 
(esthetic aids, is pre-omiuently a religion of men. Puritamsm 
is the most masculine fonn that Christianity has yet assumed. 
Its most illustrious teachet-s differed from the Catholic 
saints Jis mucli in tlie moral tyjie they displayed as in the 
system of doctidnes they held. CathoKcism commonly softens, 
while ProtesUntism stiisngthena, thecliaracter; btitthe softness 
of the fii-st often degenerates into weakness, and the sti'eugth 
of the second into liardness. Sincei-ely Catholic nations are 
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Augustine, St., on original Bin, i. 2119. 
His belief in contemporary mira- 
cles, 37S. On the decline of the 
Soman empire, 110. His con- 



Augustus, his solenin degradation of 
the statue of Neptuue, i. 169. 
His mode of discouraging celibacy, 
232. Miraculous stories related 
of him, 258. His superstition, 
376. Advice of Msecenas to him, 
399. His consideration for the 
religious customs of the Jews, 
406 

Aulus Gellius, his account of the 
rhetoricians, i, 313. Compared 
with Heivelius, 313 

A urelius, Marcus, on a future state, 
1.184. Onposthumoasf'ime, 186. 
Denied that all vices are the same, 
192, note. On the sacred spirit 
dwelling in man, 198. His sub- 
missive gratitude, 109. Hisprao- 
tical application of the precepts 
of the Stoics, 202. His waFCring 
tiews as to suicide, 213. His 
charity to the human race, 241. 
Mild and more relinious spirit of 
his stoiciHm. 245. His constant 
practice of self-esami nation, 249. 
His life and charaetOT, 249-255. 
Compared and contrasted with 
Plutarch, 253. His discourage- 
ment of the games of the arena, 
286. His humanity, 308. His 
disbelief of eiorolsm, 384. His 
law against religious terrorism, 
422. His persecution of the 
Ohriatians, 439, 440. His bene- 
volence, ii. 77. His view of war, 
258 

Austin, Mr., his view of the founda- 
tion of the moral law, i. 17, note. 
Hisadvocacy of the unselfish view 
of the love we ought to bear to 
God, 18, tiote. Character of Ids 
' Lectures on Jurisprudence,' 22, 



ice, association of ideas b 

isiou of, i. 2S 

s, St., legend ot, ii. 159 
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BABiLAS, ftt^ miraclps perform- 
ed hy hia banes, i. 3S2, aaJ 

«ole. His denth. iJ. 9 
Bacchit.', suppression of the rit^s of, 

at Rome, i. 401 
Biicon, Lord, great movement of 

modern thought caused by,i. 12o. 

His objection to the Stoics' view 

of death, 202 
Bacon, Koger, hia life and worja, 

ii, 210 



Balbus, CornelinB, hia elevation to 
the consulate, i. 232 

Bahus ou the eiorcists, i. 381, noU 

Baptism, Augustinian doctrine of, i. 
06 

Bnrkirians, cnuEes of the fonven>ioa 
of Ihe, i. 410 

Biixil. f^t., hi~ bospital, ii. 80. His 
bthours for monachibni, liis 

Bassus, VentitUuB, hia elevation to 
the cunsulnte, i. 232 

Batliilda, Queen, hef charity, ii. 24S 

Bpargardeng in England, n.l76.nole 

Beanty. analo^cs between virtue 
and, i. 77, Their difference, 79. 
Diversities esiating in our judg- 
ments of virtue and beauty, 78. 
Causes of thsie diversities, 78. 
Virtues to iFhich we can, and to 
vhich we cannot, apply the term 
beautiful, 82, 83. Pleasure de- 
rived from beauty compared with 
that from the grotesque, or eccen- 
tric, 85. The prevailing cast of 
female beauty in the north, con- 
trasted irith the BOuthern type, 
144. 14S, IS2. AdmirafJOQ of 
the Greets for benuty, ii. 282 

Bees, regoided by the ancienta as 
emblems or models of chastity, i. 
108, note 

Heggars, causes of vast numbers of. 
ii. 04, Old English laws for the 
suppression of meiidicaiicy, 96. 



BtC 
Enactments against them in vari- 
ous parts of Europ?, 98 
Benedict, St., his E}-st«m, 133 
Benefices, military use of, ii. 270 
Benevolence; Hnteheson's theory 
tJiat all virtue is resolved into 
benevolence, i. 4. Disciiasiana in 
England, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as to tlio 

the source frcm which it springs, 
22. Association of ideas pro- 
ducing the feeling of, 23. Hart- 
ley oo benevolence quoted, 27, 
note. Impossibility of benevo- 
lence beeoming a pleasure if prac- 
tised only with a view to that 
end, 37, Application to Iienero- 
lence of the theoiry, that the mond 
unity of diflorent agee is a uniry 
not of standard but of tendency, 
100. Jaflaenced hy oiu" ira-iginn- 
tions, 132, 133. Imperfectly re- 
cognised by the Stiaca, 188, 19a 
Bentham, Jeremy, on the motives of 
human actions, i. 8, ruite. On 
the pleasures and paius of piety 
quoted, 0, itate. On charity, 10, 
noU. On vice, 18, note. On the 
sauctjons of morality, 19, and 
Koie, 21. Throws benevolence as 
niudi as possible into the back- 
ground, 21. Makes no use of the 
doctrine of association, 25, vote. 
His definition of conscience, 29, 
iiois. On interest and diainter- 
estedneas, 32, nole. On the value 
and purity of a pleasure, 90, ^ole 
Besarion, St., his penaneee, ii. 108 
Biography, relative importance of, 
among Christians and Pagans, i. 
174 
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Bona DOH gtuFj and irorship of i 
01, note Poiulacitj ot her 
vor'lup among the Eomuos, 106 

Bunifkce St Ills miSBionDiiy labours 

ii. 247 
Bonriet his philosnph} i 71 
Soasuot on tKe nature of the love 

W8 sh uld Ijeir to God, i IB 

Brephotrophii, in the eirlj church 
ii.32 

Brotherhood effi. C of Christ anity 
in promoting ii 61 

Brown on the motive for (lie practice 
of 1 irtue, 1 8 uc ie On tlicolugi 
eilUlilitiirrtmsn 16 nofi. 

Bruuehaut Queen her cnnics ip 
pro\cf[ of by the Pope ii 238 
237 Hor end 237 

Brutus his extortionate Diury i 
193 191 

Buekle Thonms Ins remarks on 
morals,! 7t not On tlie diffi r 
ence between mental and phygical 
pli-asureB 90 note His views ot 
the comparaUva luf uenee >t in 
tellectnal and n oral ngaQcies in 



Bull-bait ng m Ei^Und 



176 



Bulgarians t^eir eoQ\ er&ion to Chri' 
tianitj 11 180 

Butler Bishop mainta na the reality 
of the eiis enee ol beneioleni-e in 
onr nature i 20 21 note On 
tlie pleasur denvtd from viri 
32, iote H s in ily-is of moral 
judgments, 76 IIis defiaitioi of 
conscienfp S3 

Bjffiiutine Empire, general sketch of 
the moral condition of the, ii. 13, 
Ii. Moral condition of tlie em- 
pire during the Christian period. 



201 

Cce ar Juli s, deuics tlie immor- 
talilj of lie soul 182 Hs 
Londemnat on of b Ie 21 J 
His colon al pol ej 233 II s 
multipl at on of glad t r I 
shows, 2 3 

Caligulj. ha nt< XI at on w [h h s 
imperal d g ty 2o9 H s 

supprst t us tear 367 

Calvimsts tendeno ot tl e feupra 
lapbariaa to deny the ex iitence of 
a moral eenee, i 1 7 itoie 

Camini conjugal fidelity of ii. 311 

Capital punishment aiersion to, iL 
69 

Coiljle Thomas on self sacrifice, i. 
07 not The inHitencc of eon- 

6' 
Cdmeades hu< expul<<iDn fi m Rome 

propoBud by Cato i 399 
Carpocrates licentiousuLs? of the 

fulljwersoqi 417 
Caitliagp effeaofthedestnietionof, 

on the deuadence of Bonie i. 169. 

TheBeuan persecution at, 462 
Carthaginnns, the amongst the 

most prominent of Latin writers, 

I 23a 
Cassifls the tyrannicide his suicide. 



377 

CatflcombB the i 453 455 
Cathobcism Eomau, the eysttm of 
education adopted by contrasted 
with that of tlie Englisli public 
si-liools 1 114 CoufliLt of the 
ptietta with political economists 
on die Hubjcct of e^riy marriages, 
iU, llfi. The teaching oi; ou 
mauj points tlie extreme anti- 
thesis of that of the pagiiu philo- 
sophers, 208. Its view of de^th. 
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208, 210. Little done by it for 
liuDucity lo animate, ii. 173, 177, 
188. Inauence on deEjpotisni, 166. 
Its total iI(«ti7uctioD of religious 
liberty, ig^-isg. Caused of the 
iadifiFrunco tolmtli munifeated in 
its literature, 241. Protestantism 
contratited witii iC, 368 
Cato, his refusal to consult the om- 
. 165, note. ll:s stoicism, 



18 >. 



Bis 



inJiumi 



iitj 






slaves, 193. His study of tbo 
•Iliiailon' the aight lie comniitteil 
Euiciile, 212. His i>ppusitioii to 
Gn.p]LphiloHiiphy, 231. His 1 1.1V 
of pre-nuptisJ chastity, ii, 81-i 

Cattle plague, theological uuti ns 
respecting the, i. So6 

OLtnlluB, on the death of a eparrow 
ii. 16o, note 

CautinuB, Bishop, his drunlicnre=i 
ii. 236 

CelibJicynmongthonncients, i. 106 
ITio Catholic moniistio sj-stem 
107. How discoumged Ijy Au 
gustua, 232. Celibacy the primHl 
virtue of the Christians of the 
fuiu:t1i and lifth centuries, il 122 
Kffi^ct of this npon moral teach 
iug, 122, 123. History of the 
celibncy of the clergy, 328, 336 

Cel»us »illa the Chi'jstians Sibyl 
lists, i. 376, And jugglers 
384 

Celts, Spanish, their worship of 
de4th, i. 206, 207. Causes of 
theii' passion fbr suicide, 207 
nole. T)ieir lamentations on the 
birth of men, 207. mte 

Censors, Komtin, minute supen'ision 
of the, ). 168 

Character, influence of, on opinion, 
i. 172. Goreriied in a great mea- 
B by niitioual circumBtiincea, 



172 
Chariot r 



It Con- 



CHI 
Charity, a form of self-love, accord- 

nuie. InipossiJjility of cliarity 
becoming a pleasure if practised 
only with a rieff to that end, 36. 
Charity of the Stoics, 191. Cico- 

duty, 240. Exertions of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 
ii. 75. 79. Inadequate place given 
to this raoyement in history, 84, 
86. Christian charity, in nhat it 
consists, 73. Lairs of the Bomans, 
73 I^igan examples of ch tnty 
78 ^oble entbuBiHsm of the 
Chijstiaus in the cause of charity 
78 79 Chanty enjoined as i 
matter of justice 81 Theological 
notions of chanty 85 90 91 
Enls ofCatholii. chanty 9d-94 
Legends re pCLtiiig the Tjrtne 
21a and nole 

Charlema^a hs Uw ro^peeting 
Sundav 11 34j laacinatton ox 
eruised ly hiin oiLr the popuhr 
imagiuiition 271 2|2 llie poly 
gamy 813 

Charles \ the Empeior his law 
agamat 1 (ggi rs ii 07 

Chu-Jps Miittl Ills defeat of the 
!Idih mniLdans ii Poictieis ii 



(cond m 



273 

Oh'\roiidas lin of 
imgco II 325 lols 

Chastitj in UtilUnnan systems, i 
12 *9 Sketch ot the itistory of 
103 107 The Catholic monastic 
system 107 M dem judgments 
of 11 282 i83 Cttos men 
314. Uystical views, 31S Ki 
vices of the ascetics in enfonin^ 
thodutyof chaatity, 318 ^20 

Childrer, charge of mordenng in- 
fants, amongthopdrlyChn'.tianB, 
i. 417. Aiiortion, 11 20 24 
Infanticide, 24, 26 Exposed 
children, 32. Institutions oJ the 
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lioraivns for the benefit of fhlk] 
77 



IS respcct- 



Cliilon, Ilia closing hourE 

ChaleiEi, theological notii 
ing the, i. 36fi 

Christian and pngaii virtues roni- 
pared, i. 190 

Christianity; distinctions between 
t1u3 pagan and Christian coneep- 
tiuna of death, i. 208. Tha im- 
portunes of Christianity not 
recognised bj pngnn writers, 336. 
Oiiusesof this, 33S. H^iamiuBtion 
uf the theory which ascribes part 
of the teaching of the later pngan 
moralists to Cliristiau inflnence, 
3i0. Theory which attrihutes 
tlis conversion of Kome to evi- 
(lonecs of miracles, 316. Opinion 
uf tlie p»£ans about the credulity 
oftlw ChrisJjans, 317. Incapacity 
of the Chriiitians of the third ceo- 
tm'y for judging historic miraclai, 
87S. Andforjiidgingjirophecies, 

376. ContemporEUymimcleBrep- 
reeentod as existing among them, 

377. Christian miracles had pro- 
bably little weight with the 
pagans, 385, Progress of Chris- 
tianity to what dne, 386, 387. 
3inguW adaptation of it to the 
wants of the time, 387- Heroism 
it inspired. 300. ExplanUion of 
the conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire, 393. Acconnt of the perse- 
cutions of tha Christians, 305. 
Eeasons why the Christiana wera 
more persecuted than ^e Jews, 
403, 406, 407. The first earns of 
the persecution of the Christiana, 
406. Charges of immnrality 
brought against them, 414. £ua 
in a great measure to Jews and 
heretics, 416, 417. The diatur- 
bsnce of domestic life caused by 
femnla conTCTsions, 418. Anti- 
pathy of the Romans to every 
Hjstem which employed religions 



Tancc of pagan worship, 433. 
And of diversity of behef, 424- 
427. History of tha parseenlionB, 
429. Nero's, 429. Doraitiim's, 
43L Condition of the Christiana 
nniler the Antonines, 434. Be- 
come pTOfonndly obnoxious to the 
people, 436. Marcus Aurelius, 
439, 440. Introduction of Cliris- 
tianity into France, 442, and note. 
Attitnde of the rulers tj^wards it 
from M. Anrelitis to Decins, 4ol, 
et seq. Condition of the Church 
on the eve of the Becian persecu- 
tion, 448. Qallus, 454. Valerian, 
454. Gallianus, 455. Erection 
of churches in the Empire, 4S7. 
PersecntJons of IKocIetian and 
Galerius, 458. End of the perae- 
cutions, 463. Massacre of Cliris- 
tians in Phrjgia, 4S4. Monti 
efScacy of tha Christian sense of 
sin, ii. S. Di\rk vievrs of human 
nature not common in the early 
Church, 5. The penitential sya- 
tern, 6. Empire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disinterested 
enthusiasm, 8. Great purity of 
theoarly ChriBtians, 10, II. Tlio 
prom' sa of the Chocch for many 
contunes fal iflcd 12 The first 
consequence of Christ anitj a new 
sense of the sanctity of human 
hfe 17 Influence in the protec 
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t upon per- 
T^e penal 
coda not 1 ghtcned I ; it 42 
Condamnation of su eide 43 
foe ondconseqatni-eof Christ anity 
leaches universal brotherhood 
61 '!]^very 61 66 Eantom of 
caplnes 72 Chanty 73 Exer 
tions ot the Ch-iatians in the 
oauBO of chanty 75 79 The r 
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t a tt to the burbBriHDS, 178 
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mad btbI 
The do tnne of purgatory 
15 ofits Mufaired ly the 
as er es, 243 2i5 Ihe ob 
nu a of Suadav 24S Infln 
) of CliriBt an ly upon war 
'•oO Upon the cauHecrfttion 
of secular ra k, 260 et eeq Upon 
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Ch J ppuB on the n mu t 1 ty of 

ho soul 183 
01 iTSOstom St h s 1 bours for 

mona b em. 107 Hstr tn nt 

of) smother IA2 
C cero the ev dencB f a D ne 

Hjs deflu t on ot oousc eoce 83 



11 E conception of the Deity, 164- 
H B oj n on of the popular beliefsi 
16ii In taiice of hislareof truth, 
1 fl ol His desico for post 
1 umona reputation, ]86, Nole, 
H declaration ns to rirtne con- 
ccJng self Irom the world, IBJ. 
n s liel ef in the immortali^y of 
clc^oul 204. His view of death, 
20 206 Hiscompkceneyontiie 
fltproach of death, 207. His cou- 
csptou of suicide, 213. His 
□I nteuonce of the doctrine of 
nn toibbJ brotherhood, 240. How 
he regarded the games of the 
iireaii JSi. Bis friendship wilh 
h a fceodman llro, 323. His re- 
marika o chnrity, ii. 79. His 
r les respecting Hlmsgiring. 92 

Cireiiracell ones, atrocitieB of the, ii. 
41 ^heir custom of provoking 
mart jrdo n, 40 

Git Tirtues, piodomiiumce nccoided 
to n ncicnt ethics, i, 2u0 

C Til 9 t on, refining influence of, on 
taste 9, Pleasures of a citi- 
lised and aemi-eivilistii sociuty 
compare I 83. Views of MiU and 
Buckle on the compiinitiTe influ- 
ence of mtellcctu.ll and m'iRiI 
agen es t^ 102, vote. Effect of 
educot on in diminishing cruelty, 
andprodudngcharily, 134. Jlonil 
enthus aem appropriali 
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, 136. 
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CI rke, on moral judgments, i. 77 

CL st il hteraturo, prescrTation of. 

193 Manner \u which it niia 

regarded by the Church, 200- 2(14 

Claud UB 1 s delight in gLidi-iloriai 

._ es 307 
CU 
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who had deliTcred i 
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criminal into the hands of justice, 

Cleajithes, liia suicide, i. 212 

Clemcnc/, Seneca's distinctioa be- 
tween it and pity, i, 189 

Clument of AlesftiiiMa, on the two 
Eonrees of all the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, i. 344. On the Siliyliine 
book?, 37fl. Ou wige, ii. 149 

C'lomens, Flarius, put to death, i. 
433 

Cleomhrolns, his suicide, i. 212, note 

Clergy, corrnplion of the, from the 
fouith century, ii. IfiO, 237. Sab- 
mission of the EBHtorn, but in(le- 
ptadoncB of the Western, clergy 
to the civil power, 284-268. His- 
tory of their celibacy, 328 

dini.ite, elFecta of, in atimulating or 
allBying the passions, i. 144 

Clutaire, his treatmeiit of Queen 
Brunehant, ii. 237 

Clolihlii, her conversion of her hus- 
liitud, i. 410;ii. ISO 

Cluvis, hia conversion, i. 410; ii. 
180. Gregory of Tours' .-icconnt 
of his nets, 240. 24! 

Cock-fighting amonji; the nncients 
and moderns, ii. 164, nnd note, 
175, note 

Cock- throwing, ii. 164, notf, 175, 



Coemgenu 



St., legend of, ii. I 



Coleridge, S. T., his reraarlcs on the 
practice of virtue as a pleasure, i. 
28, note. His admiration for 
Hartley, 28, note. On the bind- 
ing ground of tbe belief of God 
and » hereafter, i. 55, note 

Colmaa, St., his animal companions, 
ii. 170, His girdle, 319, note 

Colonies. Roman, the cosmopolitan 
spirit forwarded by the aggran- 
diaemcnt of tJie. i. 233 

Colosseum, the, i. 275. Games at 
the dcdination of tlie, 280 



CON 

ColumbanuB, St., his niLsslonary la- 
bours, ii. 246 

Comedy, Roman, short period during 
which it flourished, i. 277 

Comet, a temple erected by the Ro- 
mans io hoQonr of a, i. 367 

Commodus, his treatment of the 
Christians, i. 443 

Compassion, theory thiit it is the 
causa of our acts of barbarity, i. 
71,72 

Concubines, Komnn, ii, 350 

Concupiscence, doctrine of the Fa- 
thers respecting ii, 281 

Condillae, cause of the attraclive- 
ness of utilitarianism to, i, 71. 
Connection with Locke, i. 122, 

Confessors, power of the, in the 
early Church, i, 390, and note 

CoQgo, Helv^tius, on a custom of the 
people of, i. 102, note 

Conquerors, causes of the admira- 
tion of, i. 94, 96 

Conscience, association of iduiis 
generating, i. 28. Recognised by 
thedisciplesof HartW, 29. Defi- 
nitigns of Hobhes, Locke, Ben- 
tliam, and 15ain, 20, note. The 
rewards and pnuiehmfnts of con- 
science. 6O-.02. Unique po.5ition 
o£ in our nature, 83. As defined 
by Cicero, the Stoics, St. Paul, 
and Butler, 83 

Consequences, remote, iFCukness of 
the utilitarian doctrine of, i. 43- 

' Consolations,' literature of, leiiding 
topics of, i. 204 

CouBtantine, the Emperor, hie foun- 
dation of the empire of the East, 
ii. 12. Hia hninane policy to- 
wards children, 29, 30. His sanc- 
tion of the gladiatorial shows, 35. 
His laws m'trgating the severity 
of punishments, 42. His treat- 
ment of slaves, 64. Hia la* 
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respecting Sunday, 244. iMi^n 

fii'tnce of his court at Constout 

nople, 2e5 
Conveutiial sjstem, effect of the Bnp 

proesion of thf, on women, ii 369 
Cordeilla, or Ctirdelia, hur BUi ule 

ii. S3, nnto 
Corintli, effect of the conquest of on 

th« decadencB of Itome, i, 169 
Camelia, n veHtal i-irgin, incident of 

her execution, ii. 318, note 
Cornelius, the Lishop, martyrdoin of 

{.454 
Gomutus, his tlisbtlief in a, future 



l^irpomtiii 



1S3 



<, moral qualities of i 



Councils of the Church, cliaractir of 
Uic ii. 197, nole 

Courtesans, Greek, Si. 387. Ciin'eB 
of their elemtion, 291-294. Huw 
rt^rjeil by the EomanB, 3C0 

Cousin, Victof, his crilitasm of the 
Scotch momlists, i. 7*, nott. His 
objection ngaiast Locke, 75, note 

~ r, originates tlic literature of 



C Bol t 



C 1 



I f 



448 



of Ockham i^ to the fonndBlion 
of the moral law, i. 17. note 
Cudwurth, hifl MuiljMa of moral 
judgments, i. 76 



l_ ulag um a tBs levied on the ciergj', 

II 330 
Cumberlinii, Bishop, his naaeUsh 

TiLW ot virtue, i. 19, note 
Cjnics, account of the later, i. 309 
Cypiian, St., his evasion of perse- 

cutioQ I); flight, i. 462. His esSXo 

and marljrtlom, 465 
Cjzli-UB dupci\-ed of its freedom i 



idoiitrineof I 323 The 

doctrine suporsodce tl e 8toi al 

iiatur ilism, i. 831. The deemons 

of tlie Greeks anil Eomano 3S0 

And of the Christians 382 

It lie Van his denial ol the super- 

natura,! character of the oracles, i. 

S74 

Dead Eoman worship of the, i. 168 

Death, calmiiess vilh which somo 

men of dull and animal natures 

can meet, i. 89. Frame of mind 

in irbich a nian should appronch 

death, according to Epictctns, 195. 
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girod and moral eril, i. 8, note, 
His theological utilitarianism, 16, 
i(a£i!. His view of the sanctions 
f m ral'ty, 19. His iuventioa 
f th ptiraso 'association of 
I 23 His definition of con- 
Cousin's objoc- 



gnl 






llis 



doctrine of il 
t 1 moial seose, 123, 124. 
B f the sensual scliool out of 
t phi Bophy, 123,«of«. Famous 
formnlary of his Hchonl, 124 
I«nibard, Peter, character of his 
' Sentences,' ii. 226. His visiona 
of heaven and hell, 228 
Longinus. his suicide, i. i 



Love 



i Greek, i 






the Komnns, i. 231, i 

Lucan, Allure of his courage under 
torture, i. 194. His syoophaticy, 
191. His cosmopolitanism. 340 

Lucius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i. 



454 
Lucr. " 



, his 



.^eptici 



, lfi2. 



disbslicf in the immottality 
of the soul, i. 183, note. His 
praise of Epienrus, 197. Hia 
suicide, 215. On a bereaved cow, 
ii. 165 
Lusutic asylums, the first, ii. 89 
Luther's wife, her remark on the 
sensuotis creed she had left, i. 62 
Lyons, persecution of the Christians 
at, i. 441 

MACAEHJ& St miiacle ittci 
buted to u 40 note His 
penances, 108, 109 Legend of 
ilia visit to ii.n enthinttd gaiikn 
158. Other leginds of him loS 
160, 170, 220 

Macedonia, efibct of the conquest of, 
on the decadence of Some, i. 169 

Martin tosh. Sir James, theory of 
morals iwlvocated by. i, 4, Pas- 
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cination of Hartley's rtoctniio of 
aesociation over liis mind, 29 
Macriauns, persiaades the Emperor 
Valerian to poceBcute Ihe Chtist- 

Macrina CEelia, lier benevolence to 
cliildren, ii. 77 

Magdalen nsyluma, adversaries of, 
ii. 98, and «o(a 

Mallonia. virtne of, ii. 3n9 

Malthua, on charity, ii, !)2, sole 

Blandeville, his 'Enqniry into the 
Origin of Moral Virtue.' His 
thesis that * priviite Titles are pub- 
lic lieoeflU,' i. T. Hia opposition 
to charity schools, ii. 98 

Manicheans, their tenets, ii. 102. 
Their proMLitioQ of unimul food, 
167 

Hanilius, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 163 

JIfannfnctures, influence upon morals, 
i. 130 

ZllareeUiniia, Tallius, his self-de- 
almeUon, i. 222 

Marpia, mistrtss of Commodiis, her 
iuflnenc* in behalf of toleration to 
the Christians, i. 443 

Itfarcian, St, kgend of the visit of 
SL Aritue to him. ii. 1.59 

Marcus, St., story of, and his molher, 
ii. 128 

Marriage, how regarded by the 
.Tbwb, Greeks, Bomans, and Catho. 
lies, i. 103, 104, Stiitius' picture 
of tlie fleet night of marriage, 107, 
note. Eeasou why the ancient 
Jews attached a certain stigma to 
virginity, 109. Conflict of visits 
of tha Catholic prieet and the 
political economist on the subject 
of early marriages, 114. liesnlts 
in some conntrios of the difEcnltiea 
with which legislators surround 
marriage, 144, Early marriages 
the most conspienoua proofs of 
Irish improvidenee, 144. Influ- 



MIL 
Notions of its inipurily, 324. 
Second mniTiages, 324 

Marseilles, law of, respecting suiciite, 
i. 218, note. Epidemic of suicide 
among the women of, ii. Sd 

Martial, sycophancy of his epigrams, 
i. 194 

Martin of Tours. St., esbiblishes 
Diocachiam in Gaul, ii. 106 

Martyrdoai, glories oti. 39H. Festi- 
vals of the Martyrs, 390, note. 
Passion for, 391. Dissipatioa of 
the people at the feetirats, ii. 150 

Maiy, St., of Egypt, ii. 110 

Mary, the Vii^in, veneration of ii. 
367. 368, 390 

Masailians, wineforbidden to women 
by the, i. 96, note 

Maternal affection, strength of, ii. 
25, nafe 

Maurice, on the social penalties of 
conscience, i. 60, note 

Matuicus, Junius, his refusal to al- 
low gladiatorial sliows at Vienna, 
i. 286 

Maseiitins, instance of his t.vRinny, 
ii.46 

Maiimilianus, his martyrdom, iL 248 

Maximinns, Emperor, his persecu- 
tion of the Christiana, i, 446 

Maiimus of Tyre, account of him 
and his diaeonrses, i. 312. Hia 
defence of the ancicntcreeds, 323. 
Practical form of his philosophy, 

Medicine, possible progcessof, i. 158, 

169 
Melnnia, St., her bereavement, ii. 

10. Her pilgrimage through the 

Syrian and Egyptian hermitages, 

120 
Milesians, wine (brbidden by the, to 

women, i. 94, note 
Military honour pre-eminent among 

thefiomans,!. 172, 173. Histoiy 

of the decadence of Soman mill- 
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Mill, J. S.,qiioted, i. 29, 47, 90. 102 
Minerva, meaning of, accoiJing to 

tlio Stoics, i. 163 
Miracles, general intrednlitj on the 
subject of, at the pcea^nt time, i, 
Si6, 348. Miracles not imposfii' 
ble, 847. Establiehed l)j much 
evidence, 347. Tha liistories of 
tliem. nlirays dcclinH with educa- 
tion, 348. Ulo.'-tmtion of this in 
the belief in fuiries, 348. Con- 
eertionsofsavflges, 349. Legends, 
farmation a.iid decay of, 3SU-352. 
Common errors in reasoning aljout 
miracles, 3S6. Predisposition to 
tho miraoidouH in aomo states of 
Hocicty, 362. BeliefofthoBomans 
in miracles, 363-367. Incnpneity 
of the Chriftinus of tlictliird cen- 
tury for judging historic mirncles, 
37fi. ContMnporary miracles lio- 
lieved in bj Iha early Christiiins, 
378. Eiorcism, 378. NoiHier^t 
nor contemporary Christian mira- 
cles had mnch weight npon tlie 
pHgiins, 378 



Mtl 



y! b 



ceplaeleBoflearaing, 199. Fallacy 
of attributing to the monasteries 
the genius that ima displayed in 
theology, 208. Otlier fiillacifB 
concerning tho services of the 
monis, 206-212. Viilne attnelied 
by monks to peouniaiy compeu^- 



3 for c 



!S0f 



corrnpliun, 217. Bene 
conferred by the monasteries, 243 
MonicH, St., i. 94, fioie 
Monogamy, eatablishment of, ii. 372 
Monophysites, the cause, to EOme 
extent, of tho Mohammedan con- 
quest of Egypt, ii. 143 
MontanistB, their tenets, ii. 102 
Moral distinctions, rival cLiims of 
intuition and utility to be regiirded 
B9 the supreme ri'gnlators of, i. 1 
Mpral j'udgmenlB, nil ogcd diversities 
of, i. 01. Are freqnoutly duo to 
iiitollectaalcnuaeB, D2. Instances 
of this in nsniy and abortion, 82. 
Distinction bet^recn natural duties 
and others resting on positive InT, 
93. Ancient customs canonised 
by time 93 Am malies explained 
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nlyections Hgiiinst tho tn f 

mitural moral perceptio 109 
Effect of the condition ot so ly 
on the standard, bnt t th 
esBBnce, of virtus, 110 Occi 
Bioniil duty of Hncniicmg h gl 
dnlifs to lower ones, 110 ( "cj 
Summitry of therelations f rt 
and public and private t est 
lir. Two senses of th tr 1 
natural, 119 

Moral law, foundation of the ec rd 
ingto Ockhamandhis adl ts 
i. 17, nofe, Vanoua lies t th 
sanctiona of morilitj 10 U 1 
tariau tlieolog eol sancti SS 
The reality of the moral tur 
tlia one great qoesUou of n, t 1 
thccli^, ofl. Utilitarian la 
sanctions, 57. TE e U 1 1, 
tlioory sabTersi\o of monl tj 66 
Plaasibility and danger of tl 
of nnificatioQ in morals, 72 Ou 
knowledge of the laws of m I 
prepress nothing more th p- 
prosimate or general, 133 

' Moral sense,' HnWheson's d t 
ofa, i. 1 

Moral system, what it should 1 t 
govern society, i. ]9i 

Morals, each of the two sc OnJ f 
related to the genonil con 1 1 f 
society, i. 122. Their rel ti 1 
metaphysical soliools, 13 14 
And to the Baeoninn philosophy, 
125. Contrast lietween ancient 
nnd modern civilisatioES, 125-127. 
Causes that lead soi^ieties to ele- 
vato their moral ataodard, and 
determine their prefereuro of some 
particular kind of virtues, 130. 
The order in which moral feelings 
are devploped, 130. Danger in 
proposing too absiilutdy a single 
character as a moilel to which all 
men must conform, 1 5d. Semarlis 
on moral types, 156. Eeanlts to 
be espeetcd from the stuHy of the 



t tw n our phygical and 

1 t 15S. Little influ- 

f Ptgn religions on morals, 

il 

H J the motive of virtue, 

e 

1 de, i. 220 



Mj ism f th Tiomans, 

prod g 318 
Myth f t of, i. 351 



N t f the difficulties of 

ff t g rdal international 

f d-hp 156 
N tunl m -d perceptions, objec- 

t t tl theory of, i. 116. 

Tw enso f the word natural, 

118 Re I Sedgwick, and Leib- 
t Ih itural or innala 

p w rs f m 121, note. Locke's 

5ef t t f the doctrine of a 
t I m ral sense, 124 
K p t m acconnt of, i. 825. 

I destm t of the actire 

d t e. d ntical spirit, 320 
N pt VI w f the Stoics of the 

meaning of the legends of, i. 163, 

His statue solemnly degr.ided by 

Augustus, IBD 
Nero, his singing and acting, i. 259. 

His law about slaves, 307. His 

porsenution of the Christians, 429 
Newman, Dr., on venial sin, i. Ill, 

and note on pride, ii, 18S 
Nicodemus, apocryphal gospel of, ii. 

221 
NiliiB, St., deserts his family, ii. 322 
Nitria, number of nucliarites in the 

desert of, ii. 1Uf> 
Noliisco, Peter, his works of mercy, 
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if. 73. His partiiMpatioi 

Novatiane, their t*neta, ii. I 
Nnna, legend of liis proliil 
idols, i. 166, mie 



OATH, sanctity of au, iiinong the 
Romatis, i. 168 
Obeciience, new Tiiliie pl«ced on it 

by monaehism. ii. 185, 188, 269 
Obligation, nature of, i. 64, 66 
Ockham, his opinion of tho fonndn,- 
tion of the moral Liw, i. 17, and 

Oilin, his sniddB, ii. 53 

O'NealB, Shane, his charity, ii. 96 

Opininn, influence of character on 
i. 171, 172 

OracloB, refuted and \ Idly 
CScero.i. J6fl. Plutai h d f 
of their bad poet j 165 / 
Effusal of Cato and th St to 
consult them, 165 Ed Illy 
the Roman wita, 166 A 
of the onicle of D Ipli a. t th 
best religion, 167. Theory f th 
ocaiJea in the ' D Di t 
of Cicero, 368, a 1 loi \ 
Dale's denial of th pt:m t I 
cliaracter. 37*. Bool, f les 
burnt under the j 1 1 d 

empire, 447, and « t 

Origeii, hia desire fu tyrd m 

301 

Orjjhfinolropliia, in th ly CI h 

Olho, the Emperor, 1 d 



suicide, 213, a.nd no! 

niBuity to Bnimala 

Oseu, laws for the p I 

OxjrinehuR 



of, ii. 105 



PACHOMILJS. St., number of his 
monks, ii. 105 
P»tus and Arri;i, history of, ii. 310 
Pagan religions, their feeble influ- 

P*gan virtues, tlie, compared ffitli 

Christian, i. 190 
Piiidorastia, the, of the Greeks, ii. 

294 
Pain, eqniralent to evil, according 

to the Utilitarians, i. 8, note 
P.olestine, fonndiition of monaehism 

in, ii. 106. Becomes a hot-bed of 

debauKhery, iS2 
Paley, on the oliligiition of virtiio, i. 

14, nole. On the difference i)0- 

t.n-een an act of prudence and an 

act of duty 16 noif On the 
t God 18 
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eorded to civic yirlues, aOU. Neg- 
lect or discredit into vhich they 
hava Jbllen among modeFn teuch- 
ers, 201. Cicero's rcmairkB on the 
dnty of ererj good man, SOI, 
UnfortnnatB relat ons of Cliris- 
tianit\ topntFiolsni ii HO. lic- 
pugnanCB of the th ological to 
the patriotic sp nt 146 
BluI &t hi9 definition of conscience, 

Paul the hermit, hn flight to the 
des rt, 1 10^ Legend of the 
Ti ^t of St Antony to him, 1 68 

Paul &t Vincent de hie foundling 
hoep Cala II 34 

Panla etory of hpr BEcetieism and 
inhumanity ii ISt 134 

Pnulinft, hor deTolion to hec hus- 
band 11 310 



FelagiiiB, ii. 223 

Pelican, legend of the, ii. 161 

Ppnances of the saints of the desart, 

ii. 107. et teq. 
Penitentinl aji^tem. the, of the early 

ehureh, ii. 6, 7 
Pepin, his compact witli Pope Leo, 

ii. ^67 
Persgrinna the Cynic, his Bi wide i 

220 
Pericles, hie humanity, i. 22S 
Perpctmi, St., her martyrdom i 

391, 441; ii.3l7 
Persecutions, Catholic doctrines ]ua 

tifjing, i. 98. Why Chnstmnity 

was not eruahed by them 






1 305 



li pccsecBt 
307. Reasons why the rhri't 
were more persecuted than tne 
Jews, 403, 406, 407. C'iU'.es of 
the persecntiona, 408, el seij His 
tory of the persecutions 4J4 
Nero, 429. Domitian, 431 Tm- 
jan, 437. Marcus Aurelius 438 
440. From M. Aurel' is to 



PIR 
Deeius, 442, ei wg. Gallus, 464. 
Valerian, 454. Diocletian and 
Galerins, 468-403. End of tti'i 
pecseontions, 463. General con- 
siderations on tlieir history, 463- 

Petronian Liw, in favour of slaves, 
i. 307 

Petronius, his ijcepticism, i. 162. 
His suicide, 215, His condemna- 
tion of the show of the arena, 286 

Philip the Arab, his favour to Chris- 
tianity, i. 445 

PhiloEopheri ~ 



I the 1 



nfluenc 



171 



Philosoph e 1 tr th charactpn I s 
of, i, 130 140 Its growUi re- 
tarded ly tl e oppo t on of theo- 
loginDS 140 

Philosophy ca ses of th pract il 
chara<.ter of most nnc ent 21 2 
Its f E on w th rel eion 3<i2 
Opinions of thp early Church con 
crrning the pagan writings, 333. 
DiflS;rence between the mom! 
teaching of a philosophy and that 
of a religion, ii. 1. Its impotency 

Phueas attitude of the Church to- 
V ir Js him II 263 

Phocion his gentteneai i 228 

Phjsicnl te BQca afieots the I'eliet in 
micaelBS i 354 355 

Piety utilitanm view of Ihfl cauaes 
of the pleasurei and pains of, i. 9, 
and ante A matter of pnidenco, 
according to theolojnial Utilita- 

Pil-ite Pontius story of his desire 
to enrol Christ imong the RoniEia 
gods I 420 

Pilgrimages eyiis of ii 152 
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PIT 

Pity, II form of self-love, according 
to some Utilitarians, i. 9, 10, nofe. 
Adam Smith's theory, 10, nole. 
Seneca's dibtjnelion between it. 
iind clemency, 189, Altar to 
Pity at Athene, 238. History of 
Mareas Aureiius' altnr to Benefi- 
centin nt Same, 228, note 

Plato, hie admission of the practice 
of aliortion, i. 92, Busis of his 
moral system, 105. Cause of the 
lianislimeiit of the poets from his 
cepublie, 161, 1152. His theory 
that vice is to virtue vhat disease 
is to health, 179, and note. Bea- 
eon for his ndrocacy of commnnity 
of wives, 20(1. His condemnation 
of suicide, 212, imd aofe. His re- 
marlis on nniversn L hrotharhood, 
241. His iDeulcatioD of the pr^ic- 
tico of self-eiitmi nation, 248 

Platonic school, its ideal, i. 822 

Platonists, tlieir more or less pfin- 
theistjc ooneeplion of the Deity, 
i. 163. Pructical miture of their 
philosophy, 329. The Pktonie 
ethics aseenJant In Kome, 331 

Pleasure th« only good, according to 
the IJtilitariiin", i. 7. Illnstca- 
tions of the distinction between 
the higher and lower parts of our 

. »,..!i!^=.i -Tmpared 



Flensiires of a civilised 
with those of a sem 
society, 86. Compiriao 
tal and physical pleasures, i 
Distinction in kind of pli 












i^eglected or denied by 
I'tQitarian uriters, 89, noCe 
Pliny, the elder, on the probablo 
happiness of the lower animals, 
i. 87, note. On the Deity, 1G4. 
On astroli^, 171, and note, 164, 
fw'p. His disbelief in the im- 
mortality of the soni, 182. His 
advocnev of suicide, 215. Kci-ec 
mentions Cliristianity, 3S8. His 



opinion of earthquakes, 3G9. And 
of comets, 369. His facility of 
belief, 370. His denunciation of 
linger rings, ii. 143 

Piiny, tbe jounger, his desire for 
posthuiaoos reputation, i. 18.}, 
nnle. His pieturo of the ideal of 
Stoicism, 186. His letter to 
Trajan respecting tlie Christians, 
437. HiflbeneTOlonce, 242; ii.77 

Plotinus, his condemnation of sni. 
cide, i. 214. His philosophy, 
330 

Plutarch, his defence of the bad 
poetaj of the oracles, 165, nale. 
His mode of moral teaching, 17a. 
Basle of his belief in the immor- 
tality of the sotil, 204. On super- 
stitious &ar of death, 206. His 
latter on the death of his litthi 
daughter, 242. May justly be re- 
gaMed as the leader of the jclectlc 
school, 243. His philosophy and 
worim compared with those of 
Seneca, 248. His trontisa on 
'The Signs of Jloral Piogrcss,' 
240. Compared and contrasted 
with Marcus Anrelins, 2o3. How 
ho regarded the games of the 
arena, 286. His defence of tli^ 
ancient creeds, 322. Practicnl 
nature of his philosophy, 339. 
Never mpntions Cliristianity, 336. 
His rsniBrks on the domestic 
system of tlie ancients, 419. On 
kindness to animals, ii. 165, 166, 
His picture of Greet married 
life, 289 

Pluto, meaning of, according to the 
Stoics, i. 163 

Po, miracle of the sultsidence of the 
waters of the, i. 382, no/c 

Pcemen, St., story of, and of his 
mother, ii. 129. Lrgend of him 
and the iion. 169 

Political economy, what it has ac- 
complished respecting almsgiving. 
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Pulilical jndgmants. moral stantiard 



of D 



, loi-e 



than 



te judgmi 

Political truth, or habit of 'fair 
play,' the characteristic of free 
COmmunitieB, i. 139. Highly 
civilised form of society to which 
it belonp, 139. Its growth re- 
tarded by the oppoeidon of tUeo- 
logiajiB, 140 

Polybius, his praise of the devotion 
and purity of creed oftheEomauB, 
i. 167 

Polyearp, St., martyrdom of, i. HI 

Polygamy, long cOQtinuancB of, 
among the kings of Saul, ii, 3i3 

Pompeii, gladiatorial shows at, i. 
276, iioie 

Fompey, his destructian of the 
pirates, i. 234. _ His multiplica- 
tion of gladiatorial shows, 273 

Poor-law ^tem, elaboration of the, 
ii. 96. Its pernicious results, 97, 
90, 105 

Popprea, Empress, a Jewish prose- 
lyie, i. 886 

Poreia, heroism of, ii. 809 

PoiTihyiy, his eondemnation of £ui- 
cides, 1. 214. His description of 
philosophy, i. 320. His adoption 
of NeoplatouiEm, i. 330 

Posscviu, his exposure of ths Sibyl- 
line books, i. 377 

Pothinus, nmrtyrdom of, i. i42 

Power, origin of the desire of, i. 23, 
26 



Prayer, reflei inflneneo upon the 

minds of the worshippers, i. 36 
Preachers, Stoic, among the Kumiins, 



Prophecies, incapacity of the Chrls- 
t.uns of tlie third century for 
judging prophecies, i. ST** 

Prophecy, gift of, attributed to the 



And i 






rii^ius, 107, 



Prosperity, some crimes conducive 
to national, i. 58. Cases of Home 
and Prussia. 68, note 

Prostitulion, ii. 282-286. How re- 
garded by the Romans, 316 

Protagoras, his scepticism, i. 162 

Protasius, St., miraculoits discovery 
of his remains, i. 379 

Prudeatius, on the vestal virgins at 
the gladiatorial shows, i. 291 

Purgatory, doctrine of, ii. 232-235 

Pythagoras, s.iyingof, L S3. Chastity 
the leailing virtue of his school, 
106. On the fables of Heslod 
and Homer, 16t. His belief in 
an all-pervading soul of nature, 
162. His eondcmnatioQ of sui- 
cide, 212. Tradition of his jour- 
ney to India, 229, note. His in- 
culcation of the practice of self- 
examinatjon, 248. His opinion 
of eattliquakes, 389. His doctrine 
of kindness to animaJs, ii. 165 



T>ANK, secular, ci 
Rape, punishment 1 



3 evolved by esperieuce and 
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innate ideas indepenrlent of eip 
Hence, 121, note 

Religion, theohgient iitilitnrian sm 
subverts natural, i. 54-56. An 
BWfir of the ormle of Delphi as to 
the best, 167 D ffurenct between 
the moral teaching of a philoso- 
phy and tt at of a, religion i I 
Kelationa between positne rel 
glon and m ril eathus ttm 141 

Bfiligions, pagan thtii smoll influ 
eiiee on morile i 161 Oriental 
passion for among the Eomans 
31g 

Bfligious liberty totally destroyel 
hy theCath I11.0 11 104 199 

BepeQtirice for ptst Rin no pla e 
for, in the -ant ngs of the an 
dents, i 19S 

KfpntaUon how vol ed among ths 
Somans 1 185 lb6 

Bpsiirreetion of souls 1 elicf uf tl e 
Stoics in the 1 161 

Kevonge, Utilitarian notions (t to 
the feeling of 1 41 and Jiolc 
Circumstances under which pn 
vate Tengeanco is not regarded as 
criminal, i. 101 

Boverenca, Utilitarian riews of, 9 
and sole. Causes of the dim nu 
tion of the spirit of, among man 
kind, 141, 112 

Shetoricians, Stoical, account of he 
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i, his worli on Mendicancy 



Eogantianus, his passive life, i 330 
Boman kw, its golden age not 

Cliristian, hut pagan, ii. 42 
BomanH, abortion how regardel by 

Ihe, i, 92, Their law forbidding 

EcFisons why ti^iy did not regard 
the glailiatorial shows as criminal, 
101. Their law of marriage and 



deal ol female morality, 104. 
Ihe r r ligious reverence for de- 
merit cly 108. Sauoiity of, and 
gfa attributed lo, their vestal 
virgns 106. Character of their 
cruelty 134. Compared with the 
modem Italian character in this 
respect, 134. Scepticism of their 
phlosophers, 162-18T. There- 
1 e on of the Bomans never a 
s ucie of moral enthusiasm. 167. 
Its char cteristica, 168. Oansea 
of the i appearance of the reli- 
g ous rorerence of the people, 
IbO Efforts of some philoso- 
phers and emperors to restore the 
moral nfluence of religion, 169. 
Co ™aimatioii of Roman degra- 
d tion 170. Belief in .ostcolf^i- 
eal fatalism, 170. 171- The 
St eal type of military and pa- 
t lot e enthusiasm pre-eminently 
Eomnn, 172-174. 178. Importance 
ofbogr phy in their moral teaoh- 

I eijime a school of virtue 
among them, 175. Uusellish lovo 
of country of the Itomans, 173. 
Character of Stoicism in the worat 
per odof the Roman Empire, ISl. 
M n features of their philosophy 
181 ei acq Ihfierence between 
tl e Boman morabsts and the 
Greek poets 195 The doetcina 
of su ide the cidminating point 
of Roman Stoi lam 223 Tho 
type of escellenoe of the Boman 
people 221 225 Contrast be 
tweon the actiiity of Stoicism and 
theloi ry of Eomansociety, 22,5, 
"''6 "- rowth of a gentler and 
more cosmopolitan spirit in Rome, 
" 7 Causes of this change, 223, 
itccq. Extent of Greek influence 
ut Rome, 228. Theeosniopolitan 
apiriK strengthened by the de- 
struction of the power of the 
aristocracy, 231, 233. History 
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dE tlio influence of fi'^edmen in 
tho statB, 233. ESfeet of the 
aggriindisemeiit of the colonics, 
the atlmction of many foreigners 
to !Roinc, and the incicased iiwili- 
ties for travelling, on the cos- 
niupolitnn Epinc, 233, el leq. 
Foreigners among the most 
prominent of Lutin vritPis, 339. 
Seaults of the multitudcB of 
emniicipated shiTCS, 239, 236. 
EndeaToiirs of Eonian BtateBmen 
to consolidate the empire hj ad- 
mitting the cunqnercd to tlie 
privileges of Wie eonq^nerors, 238. 
The Stoical philosophy qnite 
capable of representing tlie ooa- 
mupolitan spirit, 239. Influence 
of ccleetio ^ilosophy on the Eo- 
man Stflies, 244. Life and cha- 
racter of MareuB Auielius, 249- 
235. Cormption of the Bomaa 
people, 2,M. Causes of their de- 
pravity, 258. Decadence of all 
tlieconditionsofrepnblicanyirtne, 
256. Effects of the ImpcriEtl 
sy&lem on morals. 2fi7-'26I. Apo- 
tliooeis of tha emperors, 257. 
Moral consequences of slavery, 
262. Increase of idleness and 
demoralising employments, 262. 
Increaae also of Bcnsnnlity, 263. 
Destmctioa of all public spirit, 
264. The intcraofion of many 
states which in new nations sus- 
tains national life prevented hy 
univerial empire, 264. The de- 
cline of agrieultnnilptrsuits, 265. 
And of tho military virtues, 268. 
History and effects of the gladia- 
torial shows, 271. Other Roman 
nmnsements, 276. EfFectB of the 
nn-na upon the theatro, 277. 
Nobles in the arena, 283. Effect s 
of Sfoioiem on the corruption of 
flociety, 291. Itoman law greatly 
eslendedby it, 294. Change in 
the relation uf Bomans to pro- 
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vincials, 297. Changes in domestic 
legislation, 297. lioman slavery, 
3l;0-308. ITie Stoics as consolers, 
advisers, and. preachers, 303. The 
Cynics and rhetoricians, 309, 310. 
Decadence of Stoicism in t^e em- 
pire, 317. Causes of the passion 
for Oriental rcligioQS, 318-820. 
Neoplatonism, 325. Beview of 
the history of Eoman philosophy, 
332-335. HistoiT of the conver- 
sion of Rome to Christianity, 336. 
State of Itoman opinion on tha 
subject of minuJes, 385. Pro- 
gress of the Jewish and Oriental 
religions in Eomc, 888, 387. The 
conversion of the Roman empire 
easily eiplicable, 893. Eevicw 
of tho religious policy of Eome, 
397. Its divisiou of religion into 
three parts, according to Eusebina, 
403, Persecutions of the Cliria- 
tians. 406, ei seq. Antipathy of 
tho EomoDs to every religions 
system which employed religious 
terroriEm,420, History of the per- 
stculions, 429. Generalsketch of 
the moral condition of the Western 
Empire, ii. 14, Eise and progress 
of the government of the Church 
of Eome, 14, 15. lioomn prac- 
tice of infhnticidc. 27- Belief 
of the indigent, 73. Distribu- 
tion of com, 74. Exertions of 
the Christians on tho subversion 
of the empire, 82. Inadequate 
place given to this movement, 85. 
Horrors caused by tho iwirbarian 
invasions prevented to some es- 
tont by Christian charity, 81-84, 
Infiuence of Christianity in 
hastening the fiLlI of tlie empire, 
140, 141. Roman treatment uf 
prisoners of war, 256-258, Des- 
potism of the pagan empire, 260, 
Condition of iramen under the 
Bomans, 297. Their concubines. 
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Pime BB illnstration ut enmcsfijn 
(lutu e to nat ontlprospciitj i 08 
nrte ConieiMoa of 338 Thrcs 
populnr errors oonecrning ts cm 
rarsion 333 Capture of the 
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father 11 13> 
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d loni hini, 1 6* rirac c iicep 
TionsfjrmcdofthaimnLrBL 319 
IhuLthicsof aivagos 120 121 

SipjtiLiHio of the Greek aadEoman 
philjsophers. 1 162 IBS In 
fluLncoof ouintdlci.tiialiro^o'-a 

SthoHstiLH, St. the legend )f u 

130 uotB 
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11 13o 
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itaeca his con pfion of tl eDuti 
1 163 note 184 His di-^lmotmn 
h(twf«n the affections aud 
diseases, lSSi,noie Andbetwien 
ckmenoy and pty, 189 Itii 
virtues and ncea, 1 191 On 
the natural virtue of ninn ah I 
power of h s ivill 197 On the 
SicredSpintd-wallinginmin 19S 
On death 20o Hh trauqnil end 
207 Advocate suicide 21 1 
2'0 Hi deM.nplion of the nlf 
dostnietioiofafninl 222 ITii 
rLinarLi on un \ crtil brotlierho jd 
241 niiBtonallMrdne'-BtaDipefid 

I y new doctr uct 211 His prac 
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lOS Fallicj ofjuisingthc sen 
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mtnili 144 Ot ki^e toivus 14) 
And jfi. rlymiriii,.(? I4b Ab- 
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BertoriHB, his forgorj af imspicious 
omens, i, 16C. 

Sevenis, Alesaader, refliseathB lan- 
guage of adulation, i. 269. His 
effiirta torostoiBagrieuItnmlpur- 
BuiM, 367. Murder of, 441. His 
leniency toiraiiis Christianity, 
441. His benerolencB, ii, 77 

Sevema, CHEaiua, exile of, i. 448, note 

Severus, Septimus, his treatment of 
the CSiristiuiB, i. 443 

Soj[tiuB,h!api^etic60fself-esamina- 
tion, i. 248 

ShuftBabury, niHiiitoina the reality 
of the eiistence of lionerolenoe in 
our nature, i. 20. On virtue, 16. 77 

Sibylline books, forged by tho early 
ChriatianB, i. 876, 377 

Silius Italicus, his lines commemo- 
rating the passion of the Spanish 
Celtfi £jr suicide, i. 207, tuile. 
ills self-deatniction, 221 

Silyia, her filthiness, ii. 110 

Simeon, Siahop of Jerusalem, his 
martyrdom, i. 438 

Himuon Stylites, St., his penance, ii. 
111. His iuhumanily to his 
parents, ii. 130 

Sin, the theological doctrine on tho 
sulgect, i. Ill, 112. Conception 
of sm by tlio ancients, laS. Origi- 
nal, taught by I he Catholic 
CIniidi. 209, 210. Examination 
of the Utilitarian doctcine of the 
remote consequences of secret 
Bins, 43, 44 

Siioes, the abbot, stories of, ii. 126, 
127 

Sistus, Bishop of Rome, his martyr- 
dom, i. 466 

Sixtus v., Pope, his efforts to sup- 
press mendicancy, ii. 97 

Slavery, circnmslancps under which 
it \iaB been justified,!. 101. Ori- 
gin of the lirord servus, 102, note. 
Cnisade of England against. 163. 
Character of that of Ihe Komans, 
235. Moral consequence of slavery, 



SPA 
262. Thi-ce stages of slavery at 
Itome, 300. Eevieiv of the con- 
ditionofslaves, SOO-306. Opinion 
of philosophers as to slavery, SOS. 
Laws enacted in lavour of slaves, 
806. Effects of Christianity upon 
the institution of slavery, ii. 61. 
Consecration of tho servile virtues, 
68. Jmpalse given to manitmis- 
sion, 70. Serfdom in Enmpe, 70, 
71, note. Extinction of slavery 
in Europe, Tl. liansom of cap- 
tives, 72 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, 
quoted, i, 10, iiote. His recogni- 
tion of the reality of benevolence 
in our nature, 20. His analysis 
of moral jmigroent, 76 

Smyrna, persecution of the Christians 



Sonl, liie immortality of tho, reso- 
lutely eiclnded from the teaching 
of the Stoics, i. 181. Character 
of their fitst notions on the sub- 
ject, 183. The belief in the renb- 
sorption of the sonl in the parent 
Spirit, 183. Belief of Cicero and 
Plutarchin tie immortality of tho 
204. !But nereradopled au a mo- 
tive by tlie Stoics, 204. Increasing 
hollef in the, 331. Vagro. boUof 
of the Somans in tbe, 168 

Soepiira, story of, i. 373 

Spain, persecution of the Christians 
in, i. 461. Almost complete ab- 
sence of infanticide in, ii. 25, note. 
Tlie firstlunatie asylums in Europe 
estHllished in, 89, 90 

Spaniards, among tlie most prominent 
of Latin writers, i. 235. Their sui- 
dilus, ii. 54 

Spartans, their intense patriotism, i. 
ITS, Their legislature continually 
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Spinoza, his remark on deaCli, i. 2t 

Anecdote of liim, 289 
Stael, Madame da, on suicide, ii. { 
Statins, on tlie first niglit of m^ 

riB^ i. 107, note 
Stowart, Dogald, on tlio pleasiii 



ruin, 191. 
Stoics, tbcir definilioa of couBcience, 
i. 83. Tlieir view of tlio aninia- 
lion of tliB liunmn foitus, 92. 
Tlicic ej'Btem of ethics f.ivourable 
to tlie Seroio qualities, 128. His- 
torical faitt in liiTour of tlie 
system, 128. Tlieir belief in au 
nil-pervading soul of natnie, 1S2. 



and explanation of the prevailing 
Icgeocls of tile gods, 163. Tlieir 
Opinion as to the final deatmetion 
of ihe universe by fire, and the 
ri'suscitatiou Of eonls, 164. Tlieir 
refusal ta consult tlio ocaole 
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n of a l^e 



of clinracter dinerent fram Epic 
ri'.inisni, 172. Itimia pre-eminently 
llio home of Stoioisra, 172, Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the 
Stoics, 177. Its two eeseijtials - 
tlie unselfish ideal and the sub- 
jugation of the affections to the 
reason, 177. The beat example of 
the perfect aeveraiKM! of virtue imd 
interest, 181. Their vian-s con- 
cerning the immortality of tlie 
a.™!, 182-184. Tangbt men to 
sacrifice reputation, and do good in 
secret, 186, And distinguished 
the obligation ftom the ittraction 
of virtue. 186. Taught iilso that 
! affections must I a suliLKlinal 
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, 187-1 



Then 



B estimate of bm 

192, Their love of pi rados 192 
Impacfbct Uvea of manj eniintnt 



Stoics, 193. Theic retrospective 
tendeaciea, 193. Tlieir system un 
fitted for the majority of mankind, 
194. Compared ivith tlie religious 
principle, 106. The central com- 

Soailion of this philosophy, the 
Ignity of man, 195. High fienxo 
of ths Stoics of the uatural virtue 
of man, and of the power of hia 
\s[]\, 195, 19S. Their recognition 
of Proi-i deuce, Iflfi, The two iis- 
pccts under ■which they worshipped 
God, 198. The Stoics secured 
fi-om quietism hy their habits 
of putlio life, 199-201. Their 
viewof humanity, 202. Tlieirpro- 
para,tiona for, and view of, death, 
202. Their teaching as to suicide, 
212, 13, ei teq. Contrast be- 
tween Stoicism and Boman luxury, 
226, 22G. The Stoical philosophy 
quite caraihle of cepresanting the 
cosmopolitan spirit, 239, 240. 
Stoiciam not capable of represent- 
ing the softening movement of 
civilisation, 241. Influence of the 
eclectic spiriton it, 244. t^toicism 
becomes mure ca^ntially religious, 
2 IS. luereawngiy introspective 
character of iater StoioiBni, 217, 
MxrcuH AunJiua the hest example 
of later Stoicism, 249-2Sfi. Effi^cla 
of Stoicism on the corruption of 
Eoman Society, 29!, 292. It 
raised up nwny g;oud Emperors, 
292, It produced a nubie oppoa- 
tiou under the worst Emperors, 
293- It greatly estendad Roman 
law, 294, The Stoics conaidored 
as tjie consolers of the snfieriiig, 
advisers of tlie yonng, and na 
popular preachers 308, Kapid 
deculence of Stoicism, 317. 818. 
Bifferenco between the Stoical and 
iL^yptian pantheism, 321, i^CoiL^I 
nituralism superseded by the 
thiory of d<emon« 331. Theory 
(hit the writings of the Stoics 
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Strozzi Fhilif his tmcide ii 56 

Saffenng a eoarHgeons endnranf a of 
proliably the first form of Tictue 
in aarage lifs i liID 

SiUdde, attitude aJopted bj Pagan 
philosophy and Catholiciin to- 
Tarde i 211 el seq Emiuent 
suicides, 216 BpiJenuc of EUTCidta 
nb Aloiiuidnii, 218 And of pels 
at MiletiL5< 216 note Grandenr 
of the Sioii^ ideal of suicide, 216. 
Inflneuces conspiring towards sui- 
cidB,2 17. SenBca on self-destruc- 
tion, 217, 218, 220. Laws respect 
ing it, 218, note. Eminent in- 
staneaa of sBlt-dratniMioB, 216, 
221. The conception of, as an 
euthanasia, 221. Neoplatonist 
doctrine concomiiie, Btl. Effect 
of tho Christiim condemnatjon of 
the practice of, ii. 43--61. Theo- 
logical doctrine on, 46, iiote. The 
only form o^ permittBd in the 
early Church, 47. Slow snicidiia, 
48. TlieCirciimeeUionca, 49. The 
AlbigoDsea, 49. Suicides of tbe 
Jews, AO. Trontment of corpses 
of suicides, fiO. Authorities for 
the history of suiuides, fiO, irote. 
JleactioQ against the mediaeval 
laws on the subject, 51. Liter 
pliaaesof its history, 64. Sell dt- 
slmstion of 'vitctiea, 54, C; ide 
mica of insane auicide, 65 Cii'^es 
of legitimate suicide, 55. feuitiJe 
in England and France, 58 

Sunday, importance of the saictit3 
of the, ii. 241. Lawa respetting 
it, 246 

Superstition, possibility of ad iing to 
the happiness of man by the dif- 
fusion of, i. 50-53. Nttturdcausea 
which impel savages to supersti 
tion, i. 66. Signification of the 
Greek word for, 206 



'*wan,thG,conBeccD,ted to Apollo,!, 206 
^wed D cause of the great number 

of illegitimate hirths in, i. 144 
Swinlume, Mr., on anuihilation, i. 

182 note 
Symraaihus, his Saxon prisoners, i. 

287 



t gliidiatoriiil shows -it, i 



Tclcmachus, the monk, his death ir 

Telesphorus, martyrdom of, i. 446, 

Teitia .fflmilia, stoiy of, ii. 313 
Tertnllian, his belief in dasmons, i, 

382. And challeiigo to tlie Pagaiis, 

383 

stamcnt 

i. 341 

Thalflsius, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 81 

Theatre, scepticism of the Bemaus 
extended by the, i, 170, Effects 
of the gladiatoriaJ shows upon tho, 
277 

Theft ceasouB why some sarages do 
not regard it as criminal, i. 102. 
Sp.irtan law legalising it, 102 

Thoodahert, his polygamy, ii. 343 

Theodoric, his court at Bavanna, ii. 
201 202, note 

TheodoruB, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 162 

Theodonis, St,, his inhumanity to 
his mother, ii, 128 

TheoJoeius the Emperor, his edict 
f jrbidding gladiatoriaj shows, ii. 
38 Denounced by the Ascetics, 
1 ii His law respecting Sunday, 
246 
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Trouliadoura,tineoftheLcseri-iees W 
mankind, ii. 232 

' Trnee of God,' imporfcuico of tlie, 
li. 254 

Truth, poBsibility of adding to the 
hoppinesB of men bj diffusing 
alijimd, or BUstoining, pleasing 
faleehoodfl, i. 52. iioyiiig of Pytha- 
goras, 58. Growth of, with civili- 
EalioD, 137. IndiiBtrial, political, 
aulpl losophieal, 187-140, Bela- 
t on ot monachism to the abslmot 
loTO of truth, ii. 189. Causes of 
t1 e n ed eviti declJue of [iio loro 
of truth 213 

Tucker h s adoption of the doctrine 
of the association of ideas, i. 26, 



Liuls, i. 



TurL the r tindnosi 
Tvp s n oral, i. IflG 



Un elfishucsa of the H 

177 
Lsucj 1 T rsitios of moral judg- 

n ent pecting, i. 92 
TJtltirfiu school. Sec Jlond:^ ; 

Virtue Vies 
UtFtlily fitbI claims of, and intuition 

to be regarded as the supremo 

regil t rsof monddistmctions.i. 
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the theory of utility is known, 8. 
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i. 163, On popular religious be- 
liefs, 167 

VenuB, effect of the Greek worship 
ot^ ou the i»nilitioD of wouicu, ii. 
291, no's 

VespHsian, his djing lett i 259 
Efteet of hia frugolity on ths 
UniulB of the Romans, 212 
Miraele attnliuted to him, 347 
Hii treiitmont of philoscplioce, 
as, note 

Vice, Maiide VI lie's tlieory of the 
ongin of, 1. 7- And that 'prinito 
TJcea were public benpfils,' 7. 
Views of the Utilitarians as to, 
12. The degrees of Tirtne and 
vice do not coireBpond to tha 
degrees of utility, or tlie levorBO, 
4(t-42. Tha Buffering cunsed ]>y 
vico not proportioned to its crimi- 
nality, 67-59. PUto's etliionl 
theory of virtiio and vico, 179. 
Groto'a euminnry of this theory, 
179, note. Conecptiim of the 
ancients of sin, 19.5, Koral offi- 
cncj_ of the ChrlBtian seiiso of 

Vii^il, his concept f tl D ty 
i. 163. Hiaep u^ t m t, 

193, HOifl. On d 213 H 
interest in nnim I life, 16 

Tirginity, how loga <I d Ly th 
Greelra,!. 193. *. hjl p j 
to Athene, 105 B cs 1 fi 
emblema of virgi ty 108 t 
TlBiiHon why th t J w t 

tached a certa "t gm t 
ginity, 109. ^ w f tss 
109 

Virgins, Vesta.1, net ty d g f te 
attributed to th 108 107 d 
note. Eseout na f *07 1 
note. Keasons f h jfi g th m 
alive, ii. 41. H w g clod ly 
the Bomans, 29 

Virtue, Hume's theory f th nt 
~ 'on.essentinl el m t d Ij t 
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VI Ii 
cording to the doctrine wLieli 
Ij.nses morals upon eipetience, 6. 
Miindevilts's tha loireBt and 
most repulsive form of this 
thtory, B, 7- Views of the easenco 
anJ origin of virtue adopted ly 
tha school of Utilitarians, 7-9- 
VioKS of the Utilitarians of, 13. 
A'Bocintion of ideas in which 
virtu( becomes the supreme object 
of our affections, 27. Impossi- 
bility ef virtue bringing pleasure if 
pi'actieedoulywiththatecd,3(i|36. 
The utility of virtue not denied, 
by intuitjve moroliBts, 39. The 
degrees of virtue and vice do not 
correspond to tho degrees of 
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rewards and punishments of ci 
science, 59, 60. Tho self-compla- 
concy of virtuous men, 6i, 65, ami 
note. The motive to virtue, ac- 
cording to Shafteahury and Urnry 
More, 76. Analogies of beauty 
and virtue, 77. Their difference, 
78. Kversities existing in our 
J dgm t f 
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